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Revised  Ordinances  1898,  Chapter  37. 
Revised  Ordinances  1914,  Chapter  33. 

Ordinances  1922,  Chapter  6. 

Ordinances  1923,  Chapter  11. 

Section  1.  The  statistics  department  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  a  board  of  five  trustees,  who  shall  collect,  compile  and  publish  such 
statistics  relating  to  the  city  of  Boston  and  such  statistics  of  other  cities 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison  as  they  may  deem  of  public  importance. 
The  board  shall  collect,  compile  and  furnish  such  other  statistical  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  mayor  or  by  the  city 
council.    The  chairman  of  the  board  shall  be  designated  by  the  mayor. 


City  of  Boston. 
In  City  Council. 

Ordered,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Printing  be  hereby  authorized 
to  print  an  edition  of  twenty-five  hundred  copies,  bound  in  cloth,  of 
"The  Municipal  Year  Book  for  1923-24,"  and  that  the  expense  of  the 
same  be  charged  to  the  appropriation  for  City  Documents. 

Further  Ordered,  That  this  edition  shall  be  distributed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Statistics  Department,  and  that  any  income  received 
through  such  distribution  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  mentioned 
above. 

In  City  Council  September  29,  1924.  Passed. 
Approved  by  the  Mayor  October  4,  1924. 
Attest : 

W.  J.  Doyle,  Assistant  City  Clerk. 
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The  City  of  Boston, 
Statistics  Department,  September  15,  1924. 

To  the  Mayor  and  City  Council: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  11  of  the  Ordinances 
of  1923,  we  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  the  first  Year  Book,  for 
1923-1924. 

James  P.  Balfe,  Chairman. 
Frederic  W.  Rtjgg. 
Robert  Dtsart. 
Francis  Peabodt. 

William  T.  Seeger,  Secretary. 
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PREFACE. 


Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Honorable  James  M.  Curley, 
serving  his  first  term  as  Mayor  of  Boston,  requested  the  Statistics  Depart- 
ment to  publish  annually  a  municipal  Year  Book.  Plans  were  finally 
drawn  and  approved  in  1923,  and  work  was  begun  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  John  Koren,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Practically 
nothing,  however,  was  accomplished  for  several  months,  because  of 
Mr.  Koren's  absence  in  Europe  and  subsequent  death,  and  not  until 
March,  1924,  was  the  completion  of  the  undertaking  turned  over  to 
other  hands. 

The  present  volume  represents  an  effort  to  place  before  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  municipal  officials  here  and  elsewhere,  and  students  of  civics 
a  narrative  of  the  growth,  and  a  description  of  the  functions,  of  the 
departments,  boards,  bureaus,  and  committees  which  administer  the 
varied  and  complex  affairs  of  a  great  city.  Moreover,  since  Boston  is  so 
intimately  associated  geographically,  industrially,  commercially,  finan- 
cially, and  even  governmentally,  with  many  of  its  neighbors,  a  section 
has  been  allotted  to  metropolitan  conditions  and  progress. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  clear  delineation  of  those  publicly  supported 
activities  which  directly  affect  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  the  people, 
and  for  honest  exposition  of  that  host  of  officials,  elected  and  appointed, 
salaried  and  unsalaried,  who  are  planning  and  working  for  the  public 
weal.  Results  are  apparent  to  all  disposed  to  see  that  the  cities  and 
towns  of  America  are  not  only  developing  into  better  places  in  which  to 
live  and  work  and  play  but  are  serving  as  proving-grounds  for  still  further 
progress  in  municipal  improvements  and  civic  advance. 

The  co-operation  of  many  public-spirited  citizens  and  officials  is 
plainly  indicated  in  the  production  of  this  first  Year  Book  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  to  them  the  editor  and  compiler  expresses  his  grateful 
ac  knowl  edgments. 

Edward  F.  O'Dowd. 
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ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  BOSTON. 


The  Royal  Patent  incorporating  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  passed  the  seals  March  *  4,  1628-29. 
At  a  General  Court,  or  Meeting  of  the  Company,  on  August  *  29  of  that 
year  it  was  voted  "that  the  Government  and  patent  should  be  settled 
in  New  England."  To  that  end  Governor  Winthrop  led  the  Puritan 
Exodus  in  1630.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Salem  on  June  *  12,  1630,  he 
proceeded  with  a  large  following  to  Charlestown,  where  a  plantation  had 
been  established  the  summer  before.  The  Assistants  held  three  Courts 
at  Charlestown  in  the  interval,  August  *  23  to  September  *  28,  inclusive. 
At  their  meeting  on  September  *  7,  they  "ordered  that  Trimountaine 
shall  be  called  Boston;  Mattapan,  Dorchester;  and  the  towne  upon 
Charles  River,  Watertown."  Thus  Shawmut  of  the  Indians  was  named 
Boston,  probably  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Merchants  of  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire, who  had  subscribed  generously  to  the  stock  of  the  Company. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  Governor  Winthrop  with  the  patent  chose 
Boston  as  his  abiding  place.  The  first  "Court"  held  in  Boston  was  a 
"General  Court"  on  October  *  19,  "for  establishing  of  the  government." 
On  October  *  3,  1632,  Boston  was  formally  declared  to  be  "the  fittest 
place  for  publique  meetings  of  any  place  in  the  Bay." 

Boston  was  the  first  town  in  Massachusetts  to  become  a  city.  It 
was  incorporated  February  23,  1822,  by  St.  1821,  c.  110,  adopted  by 
the  voters  March  4,  1822.  This  act  was  revised  by  St.  1854,  c.  448; 
amended  by  St.  1885,  c.  266  and  again  by  St.  1909,  c.  486. 

The  neck  of  land  called  Boston,  still  called  Boston  Proper,  contained 
perhaps  700  acres  of  land,  judging  from  the  783  acres  shown  by  the 
official  survey  of  1794.  In  the  interval  1630-37,  Boston  acquired  juris- 
diction over  most  of  the  territory  now  included  in  Chelsea,  Winthrop, 
Revere,  East  Boston,  Brookline,  Quincy,  Braintree,  Randolph  and 
Holbrook,  besides  certain  islands  in  the  harbor.  From  1637  till  May  13, 
1640,  when  "Mount  Woollaston"  was  set  off  as  Braintree,  Boston  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  a  territory  of  at  least  40,000  acres.  Within  its  present 
limits  there  are  30,598  acres,  including  flats  and  water. 

Since  1640,  grants  of  land  have  been  made  to  Boston  by  the  General 
Court  as  follows:  (1)  October  *  16,1660,  1,000  acres  "for  the  use  of  a 
free  schoole,  layd  out  in  the  wildernesse  or  North  of  the  Merimake  River" 
(in  Haverhill),  in  1664.  (2)  June  *  27,  1735,  in  abatement  of  Province 
Tax,  three  townships,  each  six  miles  square,  or  69,120  acres  in  all.  These 
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townships  later  became  the  Towns  of  Charlemont,  Colrain,  and  Pittsfield. 
Boston  sold  its  interest  in  them  on  June  *  30,  1737,  for  £3,660.  (3) 
June  26,  1794,  a  township  of  land  in  Maine  (23,040  acres)  "to  build  a 
public  hospital."  This  tract  was  sold  by  the  City  April  6,  1833,  for 
$4,200. 

Muddy  River  was  set  off  as  the  Town  of  Brookline  on  November  *  13, 
1705,  and  Rumney  Marsh  was  set  off  as  the  Town  of  Chelsea  January  *  8, 
1739. 

The  principal  annexations  of  territory  included  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  City  of  Boston  have  been  made  as  follows: 

(1)  Noddle's  Island  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  March  *  9, 
1636-37.  (2)  South  Boston  set  off  from  Dorchester  March  6,  1804,  by 
St.  1803,  c.  111.  (3)  Washington  Village  set  off  from  Dorchester  May  21, 
1855,  by  St.  1855,  c.  468.  (4)  Roxbury  January  6,  1868,  by  St.  1867, 
c.  359,  accepted  September  9,  1867.  Roxbury  received  its  name  by  order 
of  the  Court  of  Assistants  October  *  8, 1630.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
March  12,  1846,  by  St.  1846,  c.  95,  accepted  March  25,  1846.  (5)  Dor- 
chester January  3,  1870,  by  St.  1869,  c.  349,  accepted  June  22,  1869. 
It  received  its  name  September  *  7,  1630,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants. (6)  Brighton  January  5,  1874,  by  St.  1873,  c.  303,  accepted  October 
7,  1873.  Set  off  from  Cambridge  as  the  Town  of  Brighton  February  24, 
1807,  by  St.  1806,  c.  65.  (7)  Charlestown  January  5,  1874,  by  St.  1873, 
c.  286,  accepted  October  7,  1873.  Settled  July  *  4,  1629.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated a  City  February  22,  1847,  by  St.  1847,  c.  9,  accepted  March  10, 
1847.  (8)  West  Roxbury  January  5,  1874,  by  St.  1873,  c.  314,  accepted 
October  7,  1873.  It  was  set  off  from  Roxbury  and  incorporated  a  Town 
May  24,  1851,  by  St.  1851,  c.  250.  (9)  Hyde  Park  January  1,  1912,  by 
St.  1911,  c.  469,  and  583,  accepted  November  7,  1911.  Incorporated  a 
Town  April  22,  1868. 
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SEAL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


The  City  Seal  was  adopted  by  "An  Ordinance  to  Establish  the  City 
Seal,"  passed  January  2,  1823,  which  provides  "That  the  design  hereto 
annexed,  as  sketched  by  John  R.  Penniman,  giving  a  view  of  the  City, 
be  the  device  of  the  City  Seal;  that  the  motto  be  as  follows,  to  wit: 
' Sicut  patribus  sit  Deus  nobis';  and  that  the  inscription  be  as  follows: — 
'Bostonia  condita,  A.  D.  1630.  Civitatis  regimine  donata,  A.  D.  1822.'  " 
The  motto  is  taken  from  1  Kings,  viii.,  57:  "God  be  with  us  as  He  was 
with  our  fathers." 

The  seal  as  it  was  afterwards  changed  in  minor  particulars,  and  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be  used,  was  first  shown  on  page  221  of  the  vol- 
ume of  laws  and  ordinances,  commonly  known  as  the  "First  Revision," 
published  in  1827,  and  is  established  as  the  City  Seal  at  the  present  time 
by  Revised  Ordinances  of  1914,  chapter  1,  section  5,  which  provides  that 
"The  seal  of  the  City  shall  be  circular  in  form;  shall  bear  a  view  of  the 
City;  the  motto  1  Sicut  Patribus,  Sit  Deus  Nobis,'  and  the  inscription, 
'Bostonia  Condita,  A.  D.  1630.  Civitatis  Regimine  Donata,  A.  D.  1822,' 
as  herewith  set  forth." 


FLAG  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


ORDINANCES  OF  1916. —  CHAPTER  8. 
Establishing  the  Municipal  Standard  and  City  Flag. 

Section  1.  The  municipal  standard  of  the  city  of  Boston,  which 
is  hereby  established,  shall  be  made  of  silk  of  the  colors  designated, 
namely:  Continental  blue  and  buff,  and  shall  be  five  feet  in  length  and 
three  and  one-half  feet  in  width,  or  in  proportion  thereto.  Provided, 
that  a  city  flag  of  like  design  and  colors  may  be  made  of  bunting  for 
outdoor  display,  the  size  of  such  bunting  flag  to  depend  upon  the  place 
of  display.  The  body  of  the  standard  shall  be  blue,  as  specified,  with 
the  official  city  seal  embroidered  in  the  center;  and  two  rings  of  white 
shall  encircle  the  seal.  The  reverse  of  the  municipal  standard  shall 
bear  a  representation  of  the  Trimountain.  The  city  flag  shall  have  no 
reverse  except  the  seal  showing  through  the  bunting,  the  seal  to  be 
painted  on  or  woven  in  the  fabric.  The  municipal  standard  shall  have 
a  fringe  of  Continental  buff;  the  city  flag  to  be  without  fringe. 

Section  2.  The  colors  herein  specified  shall  be  the  official  colors 
for  the  city  of  Boston,  namely:  Continental  blue  and  Continental  buff. 

Approved  by  the  Mayor,  January  SO,  1917. 
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BOSTON. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 


Our  city  is  as  nobly  set, 

Stately  her  hills,  albeit  but  three, 
Glorious  above  her  parapet 

Floats  the  dear  Flag  of  Liberty. 

Strong  sons,  the  nursling  of  her  hearth, 
For  freedom  won  the  western  plains; 

Today,  with  happy  pride  of  birth, 

They  come  to  show  their  splendid  gains. 

Fair  towns  they  builded  as  they  went; 

Empires  above  their  footsteps  grew ; 
For  Justice  stood  their  armament, 

For  all  the  illustrious  truth  they  knew. 

Now,  welcome  young  and  welcome  old! 

Salute  with  joy  each  sacred  bound! 
The  cradle  of  your  race  behold ! 

Let  the  ancestral  anthems  sound ! 

And  let  our  Boston,  from  her  heights, 

Match  with  her  hills  the  virtues  three, 

And  crown  them,  as  with  beacons  bright, 
With  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Charity. 
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AMENDED  CITY  CHARTER  OF  1909. 

[With  footnotes  as  to  Amendments  in  1910,  1912,  1914,  1918,  1919,  1921, 

and  1922.] 


The  Mayor  and  City  Council. 

Section  1.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  mayor  and  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  present  city  council  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  of  the 
street  commissioner  whose  term  would  expire  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  are  hereby  extended  to  ten  o'clock 
a.m.  on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  and 
at  that  time  the  said  city  council  and  both  branches  thereof  and  the 
positions  of  city  messenger,  clerk  of  the  common  council,  clerk  of  com- 
mittees, assistant  clerk  of  committees,  and  their  subordinates  shall  be 
abolished.  The  officials  whose  terms  of  office  are  hereby  extended  shall, 
for  the  extended  term,  receive  a  compensation  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
annual  salaries  now  paid  to  them  respectively.  The  mayor  and  city 
council  elected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  their 
successors,  shall  thereafter  have  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred, 
and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  by  law  upon 
the  city  council  or  the  board  of  aldermen,  acting  as  such  or  as  county 
commissioners  or  in  any  capacity,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 
Wherever  in  this  act  the  phrase  "mayor  and  city  council"  appears,  it 
shall  be  understood  as  meaning  the  mayor  and  city  council  acting  on  and 
after  the  first  Monday  of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  and  the  three  following  sections.  The  city  council  may, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  from  time  to  time  establish  such 
offices,  other  than  that  of  city  clerk,  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs  and  at  such  salaries  as  it  may  determine,  and  abolish 
such  offices  or  alter  such  salaries;  and  without  such  approval  may  fill 
the  offices  thus  established  and  remove  the  incumbents  at  pleasure. 

Sect.  2.  The  mayor  from  time  to  time  may  make  to  the  city  council 
in  the  form  of  an  ordinance  or  loan  order  filed  with  the  city  clerk  such 
recommendations  other  than  for  school  purposes  as  he  may  deem  to  be  for 
the  welfare  of  the  city.    The  city  council  shall  consider  each  ordinance  or 

Note. —  The  Amended  City  Charter  is  contained  in  Chap.  486,  Acts  of  1909,  consisting  of 
63  sections.  Sects.  35  to  44,  inclusive,  are  omitted,  as  these  concern  the  alternative  amendments 
which  became  inoperative  on  the  adoption  of  Plan  2  by  the  voters  in  the  State  election,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1909. 
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loan  order  presented  by  the  mayor  and  shall  either  adopt  or  reject  the 
same  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  when  it  is  filed  as  aforesaid.  If  the 
said  ordinance  or  loan  order  is  not  rejected  within  said  sixty  days  it  shall 
be  in  force  as  if  adopted  by  the  city  council  unless  previously  withdrawn 
by  the  mayor.  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  mayor  from  again 
presenting  an  ordinance  or  loan  order  which  has  been  rejected  or  with- 
drawn. The  city  council  may  originate  an  ordinance  or  loan  order  and 
may  reduce  or  reject  any  item  in  any  loan  and,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  mayor,  may  amend  an  ordinance.  All  sales  of  land  other  than 
school  lands,  all  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  land  other  than  for 
school  purposes,  and  all  loans  voted  by  the  city  council  shall  require  a 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  city  council;  and  shall  be 
passed  only  after  two  separate  readings  and  by  two  separate  votes,  the 
second  of  said  readings  and  votes  to  be  had  not  less  than  fourteen  days 
after  the  first.  No  amendment  increasing  the  amount  of  land  to  be  sold, 
or  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  land,  or  the  amount  of  loans, 
or  altering  the  disposition  of  purchase  money  or  of  the  proceeds  of  loans 
shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  second  reading  and  vote. 

Sect.  3.  All  appropriations,  other  than  for  school  purposes,  to  be 
met  from  taxes,  revenue,  or  any  source  other  than  loans  shall  originate 
with  the  mayor,  who  within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  shall  submit  to  the  city  council  the  annual  budget  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  city  and  county,  and  may  submit  thereafter  supplemen- 
tary budgets  until  such  time  as  the  tax  rate  for  the  year  shall  have  been 
fixed.  The  city  council  may  reduce  or  reject  any  item,  but  without  the 
approval  of  the  mayor  shall  not  increase  any  item  in,  nor  the  total  of  a 
budget,  not  add  any  item  thereto,  nor  shall  it  originate  a  budget.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  and  county  officials,  when  requested  by  the 
mayor,  to  submit  forthwith  in  such  detail  as  he  may  require  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  the  expenditures  of  the  department  or  office 
under  their  charge,  which  estimates  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  city  council. 

The  city  auditor  may,  with  the  approval  in  each  instance  of  the  mayor, 
at  any  time  make  transfers  from  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses 
of  one  division  of  a  department  to  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses 
of  any  other  division  of  the  same  department,  and  from  the  reserve  fund 
to  any  appropriation  for  the  current  expenses  of  a  department ;  and  may 
also,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  at  any  time  between  December  first 
and  February  first,  make  transfers  from  any  appropriation  to  any  other 
appropriation:  provided,  however,  that  no  money  raised  by  loan  shall  be 
transferred  to  any  appropriation  from  income  or  taxes.  He  may  also 
with  such  approval  apply  any  of  the  income  and  taxes  not  disposed  of 
in  closing  the  accounts  for  the  financial  year  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
determine. 

Sect.  4  Every  appropriation,  ordinance,  order,  resolution  and  vote 
of  the  city  council,  except  votes  relating  to  its  own  internal  affairs,  shall  be 
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presented  to  the  mayor,  who  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  written 
record  of  the  time  and  place  of  presentation,  and  it  shall  be  in  force  if 
he  approves  the  same  within  fifteen  days  after  it  shall  have  been  presented 
to  him,  or  if  the  same  is  not  returned  by  him  with  his  objections  thereto 
in  writing  within  said  period  of  fifteen  days.  If  within  said  period  said 
appropriation,  ordinance,  order,  resolution,  or  vote  is  returned  by  the 
mayor  to  the  city  council  by  filing  the  same  with  the  city  clerk  with  his 
objections  thereto  the  same  shall  be  void.  If  the  same  involves  the  expen- 
diture of  money,  the  mayor  may  approve  some  of  the  items  in  whole  or 
in  part  and  disapprove  other  of  the  items  in  whole  or  in  part;  and  such 
items  or  parts  of  items  as  he  approves  shall  be  in  force,  and  such  items 
or  parts  of  items  as  he  disapproves  shall  be  void. 

Sect.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  the  organization, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  city  shall  remain 
as  constituted  at  the  time  when  this  section  takes  effect  ;  but  the  mayor 
and  city  council  at  any  time  may  by  ordinance  reorganize,  consolidate, 
or  abolish  departments  in  whole  or  in  part;  transfer  the  duties,  powers, 
and  appropriations  of  one  department  to  another  in  whole  or  in  part; 
and  establish  new  departments;  and  may  increase,  reduce,  establish  or 
abolish  salaries  of  heads  of  departments,  or  members  of  boards.  Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  authorize  the  abolition  or  the  taking  away  of  any  of 
the  powers  or  duties  as  established  by  law  of  the  assessing  department, 
building  department,  board  of  appeal,  children's  institutions  depart- 
ment, election  department,  fire  department,  Franklin  Foundation,  hos- 
pital department,  library  department,  overseers  of  the  poor,  schoolhouse 
department,  school  committee,  or  any  department  in  charge  of  an  official 
or  officials  appointed  by  the  governor,  nor  the  abolition  of  the  health 
department. 

Sect.  6.  No  contract  for  lighting  the  public  streets,  parks,  or  alleys, 
or  for  the  collection,  removal,  or  disposal  of  refuse,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  shall  be  valid  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  after  a  public  hear- 
ing held  by  the  city  council,  of  which  at  least  seven  days'  notice  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  City  Record. 

Sect.  7.  The  city  council  at  any  time  may  request  from  the  mayor 
specific  information  on  any  municipal  matter  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  may  request  his  presence  to  answer  written  questions  relating  thereto 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  not  earlier  than  one  week  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  said  questions,  in  which  case  the  mayor  shall  personally,  or 
through  a  head  of  a  department  or  a  member  of  a  board,  attend  such 
meeting  and  publicly  answer  all  such  questions.  The  person  so  attend- 
ing shall  not  be  obliged  to  answer  questions  relating  to  any  other  matter. 
The  mayor  at  any  time  may  attend  and  address  the  city  council  in  per- 
son or  through  the  head  of  a  department,  or  a  member  of  a  board,  upon 
such  subject  as  he  may  desire. 
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Sect.  8.  Neither  the  city  council,  nor  any  member  or  committee, 
officer,  or  employee  thereof  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
act,  directly  or  indirectly  on  behalf  of  the  city  or  of  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk take  part  in  the  employment  of  labor,  the  making,  of  contracts,  the 
purchase  of  materials,  supplies  or  real  estate;  nor  in  the  construction, 
alteration,  or  repair  of  any  public  works,  buildings,  or  other  property; 
nor  in  the  care,  custody,  and  management  of  the  same;  nor  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive  or  administrative  business  of  the  city  or  county; 
nor  in  the  appointment  or  removal  of  any  municipal  or  county  employee; 
nor  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  except  such  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  contingent  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  city  council.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  powers  or  duties  of  the  city 
council  as  the  successor  of  the  present  board  of  aldermen  relative  to 
state  or  military  aid  and  soldiers'  relief. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  mayor  or  for  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil or  for  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  city  or  of  the  county  of  Suffolk 
or  for  a  member  of  the  finance  commission  directly  or  indirectly  to  make 
a  contract  with  the  city  or  with  the  county  of  Suffolk,  or  to  receive  any 
commission,  discount,  bonus,  gift,  contribution  or  reward  from  or  any 
share  in  the  profits  of  any  person  or  corporation  making  or  performing 
such  contract,  unless  such  mayor,  member  of  the  city  council,  officer, 
or  employee  or  member  of  the  finance  commission  immediately  upon 
learning  of  the  existence  of  such  contract  or  that  such  contract  is  pro- 
posed, shall  notify  in  writing  the  mayor,  city  council,  and  finance  com- 
mission of  such  contract  and  of  the  nature  of  his  interest  in  such  contract 
and  shall  abstain  from  doing  any  official  act  on  behalf  of  the  city  in  ref- 
erence thereto.  In  case  of  such  interest  on  the  part  of  an  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  such  contract  on  behalf  of  the  city,  the  contract  may 
be  made  by  any  other  officer  of  the  city  duly  authorized  thereto  by  the 
mayor,  or  if  the  mayor  has  such  interest  by  the  city  clerk:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  when  a  contractor  with  the  city  or  county  is  a  corporation  or 
voluntary  association,  the  ownership  of  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
stock  or  shares  actually  issued  shall  not  be  considered  as  being  an  inter- 
est in  the  contract  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  such  ownership 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  contract,  unless  the  owner  of  such 
stock  or  shares  is  also  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  corporation  or  associa- 
tion, or  solicits  or  takes  part  in  the  making  of  the  contract. 

A  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  render  the  contract 
in  respect  to  which  such  violation  occurs  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 
city  or  county.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Chapter  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight 
is  hereby  repealed. 
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The  Executive  Department. 

Sect.  9.  All  heads  of  departments  and  members  of  municipal 
boards,  including  the  board  of  street  commissioners,  as  their  present 
terms  of  office  expire  (but  excluding  the  school  committee  and  those 
officials  by  law  appointed  by  the  governor),  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  without  confirmation  by  the  city  council.  They  shall  be  recog- 
nized experts  in  such  work  as  may  devolve  upon  the  incumbents  of  said 
offices,  or  persons  specially  fitted  by  education,  training  or  experience  to 
perform  the  same,  and  (except  the  election  commissioners,  who  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing  laws)  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  party  affiliation  or  to  residence  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sect.  10.*  In  making  such  appointments  the  mayor  shall  sign  a 
certificate  in  the  following  form: 

CERTIFICATE  OF  APPOINTMENT. 

I  appoint  (Name  of  Appointee)  to  the  position  of  (Name  of  Office)  and  I 
certify  that  in  my  opinion  he  is  a  recognized  expert  in  the  work  which  will  devolve 
upon  him,  and  that  I  make  the  appointment  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  city. 

Mayor. 

Or  in  the  following  form,  as  the  case  may  be: 

CERTIFICATE  OF  APPOINTMENT. 

I  appoint  (Name  of  Appointee)  to  the  position  of  (Name  of  Office)  and  I 
certify  that  in  my  opinion  he  is  a  person  specially  fitted  by  education,  training, 
or  experience  to  perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  and  that  I  make  the  appoint- 
ment solely  in  the  interest  of  the  city.  Mayor. 

The  certificate  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk,  who  shall4 thereupon 
forward  a  certified  copy  to  the  civil  service  commission.  The  commis- 
sion shall  immediately  make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  qualifications 
of  the  nominee  under  such  rules  as  they  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
governor  and  council,  establish,  and,  if  they  conclude  that  he"  is  a  com- 
petent person  with  the  requisite  qualifications,  they  shall  file  with  the 
city  clerk  a  certificate  signed  by  at  least  a  majority  of{the  commission 
that  they  have  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  off  the 
appointee,  and  that  in  their  opinion  he  is  a  recognized  expert ■)  or  that 
he  is  qualified  by  education,  training  or  experience  for  said  office,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  that  they  approve  the  appointment.  Upon  the 
filing  of  this  certificate  the  appointment  shall  become  operative,  subject 
however  to  all  provisions  of  law  or  ordinance  in  regard  to  acceptance 
of  office,  oath  of  office,  and  the  filing  of  bonds.    If  the  commission  does 

*  Sect.  10,  amended  by  Chap.  550,  Acts  of  1912,  now  provides  that  if  an  appointee  is  accused 
of  a  crime,  misdemeanor  or  act  of  dishonesty,  he  has  a  right  to  a  hearing,  w  here  full  opportunity 
shall  be  given  to  explain  or  refute  the  charge. 
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not  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice  file  said  certificate 
with  the  city  clerk  the  appointment  shall  be  void. 

Sect.  11.  The  civil  service  commission  is  authorized  to  incur  in 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  provisions  such  reasonable  expense  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  governor  and  council;  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  com- 
monwealth, which  upon  demand  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sect.  12.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  to  which  the  provisions  of  section 
nine  of  this  act  apply,  shall  be  filled  by  the  mayor  under  the  provisions 
of  said  section  and  pending  a  permanent  appointment  he  shall  designate 
some  other  head  of  a  department  or  member  of  a  board  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  temporarily. 

Sect.  13.  Members  of  boards  shall  be  appointed  for  the  terms  estab- 
lished by  law  or  by  ordinance.  Heads  of  departments  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  four  years  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  May  of  the  year 
in  which  they  are  appointed  and  shall  continue  thereafter  to  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor. 

Sect.  14.  The  mayor  may  remove  any  head  of  a  department  or 
member  of  a  board  (other  than  the  election  commissioners,  who  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing  laws)  by  filing  a  written 
statement  with  the  city  clerk  setting  forth  in  detail  the  specific  reasons 
for  such  removal,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  delivered  or  mailed  to  the 
person  thus  removed,  who  may  make  a  reply  in  writing,  which,  if  he 
desires,  may  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk;  but  such  reply  shall  not  affect 
the  action  taken  unless  the  mayor  so  determines.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  school  committee  or  to  any  official  by  law 
appointed  by  the  governor. 

Sect.  15.  The  positions  of  assistants  and  secretary  authorized  by 
section  twenty  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  except  those  in  the  election  depart- 
ment are  hereby  abolished,  and  except  as  aforesaid  the  said  section  is 
hereby  repealed. 

The  civil  service  laws  shall  not  apply  to  the  appointment  of  the 
mayor's  secretaries,  nor  of  the  stenographers,  clerks,  telephone  operators 
and  messengers  connected  with  his  office,  and  the  mayor  may  remove 
such  appointees  without  a  hearing  and  without  making  a  statement  of 
the  cause  for  their  removal. 

Sect.  16.  No  official  of  said  city,  except  in  case  of  extreme  emer- 
gency involving  the  health  or  safety  of  the  people  or  their  property,  shall 
expend  intentionally  in  any  fiscal  year  any  sum  in  excess  of  the  appro- 
priations duly  made  in  accordance  with  law,  nor  involve  the  city  in  any 
contract  for  the  future  payment  of  money  in  excess  of  such  appropria- 
tion, except  as  provided  in  section  six  of  this  act.  Any  official  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  both. 
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The  Finance  Commission. 

Sect.  17.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  shall  appoint  a  finance 
commission  to  consist  of  five  persons,  inhabitants  of  and  qualified  voters  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  who  shall  have  been  such  for  at  least  three  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  their  appointment,  one  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
one  for  four  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for 
one  year,  and  thereafter  as  the  terms  of  office  expire  in  each  year  one 
member  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Vacancies  in  the  commission  shall  be 
filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council.  The  members  of  said  commission  may  be  removed  by 
the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  for  such  cause 
as  he  shall  deem  sufficient.  The  chairman  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor.  His  annual  salary  shall  be  five  thousand  dollars,  which  shall 
be  paid  in  monthly  instalments  by  the  city  of  Boston.  The  other  members 
shall  serve  without  pay. 

Sect.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  commission  from  time 
to  time  to  investigate  any  and  all  matters  relating  to  appropriations, 
loans,  expenditures,  accounts,  and  methods  of  administration  affecting 
the  city  of  Boston  or  the  county  of  Suffolk,  or  any  department  thereof, 
that  may  appear  to  the  commission  to  require  investigation,  and  to 
report  thereon  from  time  to  time  to  the  mayor,  the  city  council,  the 
governor,  or  the  general  court.  The  commission  shall  make  an  annual 
report  in  January  of  each  year  to  the  general  court. 

Sect.  19.  Whenever  any  pay  roll,  bill,  or  other  claim  against  the 
city  is  presented  to  the  mayor,  city  auditor,  or  the  city  treasurer,  he  shall, 
if  the  same  seems  to  him  to  be  of  doubtful  validity,  excessive  in  amount, 
or  otherwise  contrary  to  the  city's  interest,  refer  it  to  the  finance  com- 
mission, which  shall  immediately  investigate  the  facts  and  report  thereon; 
and  pending  said  report  payment  shall  be  withheld. 

Sect.  20.*  The  said  commission  is  authorized  to  employ  such  experts, 
counsel,  and  other  assistants,  and  to  incur  such  other  expenses  as  it  may 
deem  necessary,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  said  city  upon  requisi- 
tion by  the  commission,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  in  any  year  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  city  council,  and  approved  by  the 
mayor.  A  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  salary  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  further  sum  of  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
meet  the  expenses  as  aforesaid  shall  be  appropriated  each  year  by  said 
city.  The  commission  shall  have  the  same  right  to  incur  expenses  in 
anticipation  of  its  appropriation  as  if  it  were  a  regular  department  of 
said  city. 

*  Sect.  20,  amended  by  Chap.  81,  Acts  of  1921,  now  allows  for  Finance  Commission's  annual 
expenses  $35,000  instead  of  $25,000. 
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Sect.  21 .  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  said  commission  to  perform 
the  duties  and  carry  out  the  objects  herein  contemplated,  and  to  enable 
the  mayor,  the  city  council,  the  governor  or  the  general  court  to  receive 
the  reports  and  findings  of  said  commission  as  a  basis  for  such  laws, 
ordinances,  or  administrative  orders  as  may  be  deemed  meet,  the  com- 
mission shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  enumerated  in  chapter  five 
hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight 
and  therein  conferred  upon  the  commission  designated  in  said  act;  but 
counsel  for  any  witness  at  any  public  hearing  may  ask  him  any  pertinent 
question  and  may  offer  pertinent  evidence  through  other  witnesses  subject 
to  cross-examination  by  the  commission  and  its  counsel. 

The  City  Clerk. 

Sect.  22.  The  present  city  clerk  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  for 
which  he  has  been  elected,  and  thereafter  until  his  successor  is  chosen  and 
qualified.  In  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  and  every  third  year 
thereafter,  a  city  clerk  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  city  council,  to  hold  office  until  the  first  Monday  in  February  in  the 
third  year  following  his  election,  and  thereafter  until  his  successor  has  been 
duly  chosen  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  removed  by  due  process  of  law. 
The  city  clerk  shall  act  as  clerk  of  the  city  council  established  by  this  act. 

The  City  Auditor. 

Sect.  23.  All  accounts  rendered  to  or  kept  in  the  departments  of  the 
city  of  Boston  or  county  of  Suffolk  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection 
and  revision  of  the  city  auditor,  and  shall  be  rendered  and  kept  in  such 
form  as  he  shall  prescribe.  The  auditor  may  require  any  person  pre- 
senting for  settlement  an  account  or  claim  against  the  city  or  county 
to  make  oath  before  him  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  such  account  or  claim.  The  wilful  making  of  a  false  oath  shall  be 
perjury  and  punishable  as  such.  The  auditor  may  disallow  and  refuse' 
to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  claim  on  the  ground  that  it  is  fraudulent 
or  unlawful  and  in  that  case  he  shall  file  a  written  statement  of  his  reasons 
for  the  refusal. 

Sect.  24.  Whenever,  in  response  to  an  advertisement  by  any  officer 
or  board  of  the  city  or  county,  a  bid  for  a  contract  to  do  work  or  furnish 
materials  is  sent  or  delivered  to  said  officer  or  board,  a  duplicate  of  the 
same  shall  be  furnished  by  the  bidder  to  the  auditor,  to  be  kept  by  him 
and  not  opened  until  after  the  original  bids  are  opened.  After  the  original 
bids  are  opened,  the  auditor  shall  open  and  examine  the  bids  submitted 
to  him,  and  shall  compare  the  same  with  the  original  bids.  In  case  any 
of  the  bids  submitted  to  the  auditor  differ  from  the  corresponding  original 
bids,  those  submitted  to  the  auditor  shall  be  treated  as  the  original  bids. 
The  contract  shall  not  be  awarded  until  after  both  sets  of  bids  are  opened. 
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Sect.  25.  The  auditor  shall  furnish  monthly  to  each  head  of  depart- 
ment a  statement  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  that 
department,  and  he  shall  furnish  to  the  mayor  and  city  council  a  state- 
ment of  the  unexpended  balances  of  all  the  departments.  He  shall 
furnish  quarterly  to  the  city  council  an  itemized  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  for 
contingent  expenses. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Sect.  26.*  All  loans  issued  by  the  city  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
shall  be  made  payable  in  annual  instalments  in  the  manner  authorized 
by  section  thirteen  of  chapter  twentj^-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws  as 
amended  by  section  one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight.  No  sinking  fund  shall  be 
established  for  said  loan.  All  bonds  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  effect  of  the  premiums,  if  any,  shall  be  to  reduce 
the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued.  No  city  or  county  money  shall  be 
deposited  in  any  bank  or  trust  company  of  which  any  member  of  the  board 
of  sinking  fund  commissioners  of  said  city  is  an  officer,  director,  or  agent. 

Sect.  27.|  Every  officer  and  board  in  charge  of  a  department  of 
the  city  of  Boston  or  county  of  Suffolk  shall  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of 
May  in  each  year  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  city  auditor  a  list  of  the 
officials  and  employees  under  said  officer  or  board  and  paid  by  the  city 
or  county  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April  preceding.  Such  lists  shall  give 
the  names,  residence  by  street  and  ward,  designation,  compensation,  and 
date  of  election  or  appointment  of  each  of  said  officials  and  employees 
and  the  date  when  each  first  entered  the  employ  of  the  city  or  county. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  auditor  to  verify  said  lists  by  the  pay  rolls; 
and  when  verified  the  said  lists  shall  be  printed  by  the  superintendent  of 
printing  as  a  city  document. 

Sect.  28.  The  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
concerning  the  naming  of  streets,  the  planting  and  removal  of  trees  in  the 
public  ways,  the  issue  of  permits  or  licenses  for  coasting,  the  storage  of 
gasoline,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances  or  explosive  compounds 
and  the  use  of  the  public  ways  for  any  permanent  or  temporary  obstruc- 
tion or  projection  in,  under,  or  over  the  same,  including  the  location  of 
conduits,  poles,  and  posts  for  telephone,  telegraph,  street  railway,  or 
illuminating  purposes,  is  herebj'  vested  in  the  board  of  street  commis- 
sioners, to  be  exercised  by  said  board  with  the  approval  in  writing  of  the 

*  Sect.  26  amended  by  Chap.  437,  Acts  of  1910,  which  exempts  all  loans  issued  for  rapid 
transit  construction  from  the  prohibition  as  to  sinking  funds. 

t  Sect.  27  amended  by  Chap.  168,  Spec.  Acts  of  1919,  changing  the  date  from  April  30  to 
June  1  for  the  annual  listing  of  officials  and  employees,  also  by  Chap.  133,  Acts  of  1922,  direct- 
ing the  City  auditor  to  keep  a  copy  of  said  list  open  for  public  inspection,  and  that  it  be  printed 
as  a  public  document  in  1923  and  every  two  years  thereafter. 
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mayor;  and  the  mayor  and  city  council  shall  have  authority  to  fix  by 
ordinance  the  terms  by  way  of  cash  payment,  rent,  or  otherwise,  upon 
which  permits  or  licenses  for  the  storage  of  gasoline  or  oil,  or  other  inflam- 
mable substances  or  explosive  compounds,  and  the  construction  or  use  of 
coal  holes,  vaults,  bay  windows,  and  marquises,  in,  under,  or  over  the 
public  ways  shall  be  issued. 

Sect.  29.  Within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and  there- 
after there  shall  be  published  at  least  once  a  week  and  distributed  and 
sold  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor  and  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the 
city  council  and  approved  by  the  mayor  a  paper  to  be  known  as  the  City 
Record.  All  advertising,  whether  required  by  law  or  not,  with  reference 
to  the  purchase  or  taking  of  land,  contracts  for  work,  materials,  or  supplies, 
the  sale  of  bonds,  or  the  sale  of  property  for  non-payment  of  taxes  shall 
appear  exclusively  in  said  paper;  a  list  of  all  contracts  of  one  thousand 
dollars  or  more,  as  awarded,  with  the  names  of  bidders,  and  the  amount 
of  the  bids;  appointments  by  the  mayor;  and  changes  in  the  number  and 
compensation  of  employees  in  each  department,  shall  be  published  in  the 
City  Record.  The  proceedings  of  the  city  council  and  school  committee 
together  with  all  communications  from  the  mayor,  shall  be  published  in 
the  City  Record. 

Sect.  30.  Every  officer  or  board  in  charge  of  a  department  in  said 
city,  when  authorized  to  erect  a  new  building  or  to  make  structural 
changes  in  an  existing  building,  shall  make  contracts  therefor,  not  exceed- 
ing five,  each  contract  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor;  and 
when  about  to  do  any  work  or  to  make  any  purchase,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  work  or  purchase 
which  might  properly  be  included  in  the  same  contract,  amounts  to  or 
exceeds  one  thousand  dollars,  shall,  unless  the  mayor  gives  written 
authority  to  do  otherwise,  invite  proposals  therefor  by  advertisement  in 
the  City  Record.  Such  advertisement  shall  state  the  time  and  place  for 
opening  the  proposals  in  answer  to  said  advertisement,  and  shall  reserve 
the  right  to  the  officer  or  board  to  reject  any  or  all  proposals.  No  authority 
to  dispense  with  advertising  shall  be  given  by  the  mayor  unless  the  said 
officer  or  board  furnishes  him  with  a  signed  statement  which  shall  be 
published  in  the  City  Record  giving  in  detail  the  reasons  for  not  inviting 
bids  by  advertisement. 

Sect.  31.  At  the  request  of  any  department,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  mayor  the  board  of  street  commissioners,  in  the  name  of  the  city, 
may  take  in  fee  for  any  municipal  purpose  any  land  within  the  limits  of 
the  city,  not  already  appropriated  to  public  use.  Whenever  the  price 
proposed  to  be  paid  for  a  lot  of  land  for  any  municipal  purpose  is  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  higher  than  its  average  assessed  valuation  dur- 
ing the  previous  three  years,  said  land  shall  not  be  taken  by  purchase 
but  shall  be  taken  by  right  of  eminent  domain  and  paid  for  in  the  manner 
provided  for  the  taking  of  and  the  payment  of  damages  for  land  for  high- 
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ways  in  said  city.  No  land  shall  be  taken  until  an  appropriation  by  loan 
or  otherwise  for  the  general  purpose  for  which  land  is  needed  shall  have 
been  made  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  all  its 
members;  or  in  case  of  land  for  school  purposes  by  the  school  committee 
and  schoolhouse  department  in  accordance  with  law;  nor  shall  a  price  be 
paid  in  excess  of  the  appropriation,  unless  a  larger  sum  is  awarded  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  All  proceedings  in  the  taking  of  land 
shall  be  under  the  advice  of  the  law  department,  and  a  record  thereof  shall 
be  kept  by  said  department. 

Sect.  32.*  The  first  municipal  election  under  this  act  shall  take 
place  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  January  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  and  thereafter  the  regular  municipal 
elections  in  each  year  in  said  city  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  second  Monday  in  January. 

Sect.  33.  The  fiscal  year  in  said  city  shall  begin  on  February  first 
and  shall  end  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January  next  following;  and  the 
municipal  year  shall  hereafter  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  February  and 
shall  continue  until  the  first  Monday  of  the  February  next  following. 
The  present  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the  school  committee  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  first  Monday  of  February  in  the  years  in  which  their 
terms  respectively  expire,  and  hereafter  the  terms  of  office  of  members 
of  the  school  committee  shall  begin  with  the  first  Monday  of  February 
following  their  election.  The  members  of  the  school  committee  hereafter 
shall  meet  and  organize  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  February. 

Sect.  34.  In  Boston  beginning  with  the  current  year  political 
committees  shall  be  elected  at  the  state  primaries  instead  of  at  the 
municipal  primaries. 

The  Mayor. 

Sect.  45.  |  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  be  elected  at  large 
to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  first  Monday  :n  February 
following  his  election  and  until  his  successor  is  chosen  and  qualified, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sect.  46.  (Repealed  by  Chap.  94,  Special  Acts  of  1918.  This 
section  provided  for  the  recall  of  the  Mayor.) 

Sect.  47.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  mayor  within  two 
months  prior  to  a  regular  municipal  election  other  than  an  election  for 
mayor,  or  within  four  months  after  any  regular  municipal  election,  the 

*  Sect.  32  amended  by  Chap.  730,  §  1,  Acts  of  1914,  fixing  date  of  annual  municipal  election 
on  the  sixth  Tuesday  after  the  state  election.  Sect.  32  again  amended  (by  Chap.  288,  Acts  of 
1921)  fixing  date  of  municipal  election  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  December. 

t      *      *  Sections  35  to  44,  inclusive,  are  omitted  because  now  inoperative. 

{Sect.  45  amended  by  Chap.  94,  Special  Acts  of  1918,  providing  that  the  mayor  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  election  for  the  succeeding  term. 
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city  council  shall  forthwith  order  a  special  election  for  a  mayor  to  serve 
for  the  unexpired  term,  subject  if  the  vacancy  occurs  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  the  mayor's  term  to  recall  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section.  If  such  vacancy  occurs  at  any  other  time  there  shall  be  an 
election  for  mayor  at  the  municipal  election  held  in  January  *  next 
following,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  subject  to  recall  as  aforesaid.  In  the 
case  of  the  decease,  inability,  absence  or  resignation  of  the  mayor,  and 
whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  from  any  cause,  the  president  of 
the  city  council  while  said  cause  continues  or  until  a  mayor  is  elected  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  mayor.  If  he  is  also  absent  or  unable  from  any 
cause  to  perform  such  duties  they  shall  be  performed  until  the  mayor  or 
president  of  the  city  council  returns  or  is  able  to  attend  to  said  duties 
by  such  member  of  the  city  council  as  that  body  may  elect,  and  until  such 
election  by  the  city  clerk.  The  person  upon  whom  such  duties  shall 
devolve  shall  be  called  "acting  mayor"  and  he  shall  possess  the  powers 
of  mayor  only  in  matters  not  admitting  of  delay,  but  shall  have  no  power 
to  make  permanent  appointments  except  on  the  decease  of  the  mayor. 

The  City  Council. 
Sect.  48.  There  shall  be  elected  at  large  in  said  city  a  city  council 
consisting  of  nine  members.  At  the  first  election  under  this  act  there  shall 
be  elected  nine  members  of  said  city  council.  No  voter  shall  vote  for 
more  than  nine.  The  three  candidates  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  at  said  election  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  the  three  receiving 
the  next  largest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  office  for  two  years,  the  three 
receiving  the  next  largest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 
In  case  two  or  more  persons  elected  should  receive  an  equal  number  of 
votes  those  who  are  the  seniors  by  age  shall  for  the  division  into  classes 
hereby  required  be  classified  as  if  they  had  received  the  larger  number  of 
votes  in  the  order  of  ages.  Thereafter  at  each  annual  municipal  election 
there  shall  be  chosen  at  large  three  members  of  the  city  council  to  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years.  No  voter  shall  vote  for  more  than  three. 
All  said  terms  shall  begin  with  the  first  Monday  of  February  following 
the  election. 

Sect.  49.  Each  member  of  the  city  council  shall  be  paid  an  annual 
salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  and  no  other  sum  shall  be  paid  from  the 
city  treasury  for  or  on  account  of  any  personal  expenses  directly  or 
indirectly  incurred  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  member  of  said  council. 

Sect.  50.  The  city  council  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election  and 
qualifications  of  its  members ;  shall  elect  from  its  members  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  a  president  who  when  present  shall  preside 
at  the  meetings  thereof;  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  rules  for  its 
proceedings,  and  shall,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  any  member, 
elect  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  a  registered  voter  of  said 
city  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  municipal  year.  The 


*  January  changed  to  December  by  Chap.  730,  Acts  of  1914,  §§2  and  3. 
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vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  shall  be  filled  at  the  next 
annual  municipal  election,  unless  the  vacancy  occurs  within  two  months 
prior  to  such  municipal  election,  in  which  event  the  city  council  shall 
forthwith  order  a  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired 
term.  The  member  eldest  in  years  shall  preside  until  the  president  is 
chosen,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  president,  until  a  presiding 
officer  is  chosen. 

Sect.  51.  All  elections  by  the  city  council  under  any  provision  of 
law  shall  be  made  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  each  member  who  is  present  an- 
swering to  his  name  when  it  is  called  by  the  clerk  or  other  proper  officer, 
and  stating  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  he  votes,  or  declining  to 
vote  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  clerk  or  other  proper  officer  shall  record 
every  such  vote.  No  such  election  shall  be  valid  unless  it  is  made  as 
aforesaid. 

Sect.  52.  No  primary  election  or  caucus  for  municipal  offices  shall 
be  held  hereafter  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  all  laws  relating  to  primary 
elections  and  caucuses  for  such  offices  in  said  city  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  53.*  Any  male  qualified  registered  voter  in  said  city  may  be 
nominated  for  any  municipal  elective  office  in  said  city,  and  his  name  as 
such  candidate  shall  be  printed  on  the  official  ballot  to  be  used  at  the 
municipal  election:  provided,  that  at  or  before  five  o'clock  p.m.  of  the 
twenty-fifth*  day  prior  to  such  election  nomination  papers  prepared  and 
issued  by  the  election  commissioners,  signed  in  person  by  at  least  five 
thousand  registered  voters  in  said  city  qualified  to  vote  for  such  candi- 
date at  said  election,  shall  be  filed  with  said  election  commissioners,  and 
the  signatures  on  the  same  to  the  number  required  to  make  a  nomination 
are  subsequently  certified  by  the  election  commissioners  as  hereinafter 
provided.  Said  nomination  papers  shall  be  in  substantially  the  following 
form: 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
City  of  Boston 
Nomination  Paper. 
The  undersigned,  registered  voters  of  the  City  of  Boston  qualified  to  vote  for 
a  candidate  for  the  office  named  below,  in  accordance  with  law,  make  the  follow- 
ing nomination  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  election  to  be  held  in  the  City 
of  Boston  on  December,  19 


Name  of  Candidate. 
(Give  first  or  middle  name  in  full.) 

Office  for  Which 
Nominated. 

Residence. 
Street  and  number,  if  any. 

*  Sect.  53  amended  by  Chap.  730,  §  4,  Acts  of  1914  (accepted  by  the  voters,  November  3, 
1914),  so  as  to  require  but  3,000  certified  signatures  for  nomination  of  mayor  and  2,000  for  nomi- 
nation of  city  council  or  school  committee  member.  Also,  the  twenty-fifth  day  "prior  to  such 
election"  changed  to  the  twenty-first  day. 

Note. —  The  last  clause  of  Sect.  53,  containing  the  jurat,  annulled  in  1918  by  Chap.  37, 
Special  Acts. 
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Signatures  and  Residences  of  Nominators. 

We  certify  that  we  have  not  subscribed  to  more  nominations  of  candidates 
for  this  office  than  there  are  persons  to  be  elected  thereto.  In  case  of  the  death, 
withdrawal,  or  incapacity  of  any  of  the  above  nominees,  after  written  acceptance 
filed  with  the  board  of  election  commissioners,  we  authorize  (names  of  a  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  five  persons)  or  a  majority  thereof  as  our  representatives 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 


Signatures 
of  Nominators. 
To  be  made  in  person. 

Residence  May  1. 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  April  1. 

Ward. 

Prec. 

Present 
Residence. 

Acceptance  of  Nomination. 

We  accept  the  above  nominations. 

(Signatures  of  Nominees.) 

Sect.  54.*  If  a  candidate  nominated  as  aforesaid  dies  before  the  day 
of  election,  or  withdraws  his  name  from  nomination,  or  is  found  to  be 
ineligible,  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  a  committee  of  not  less  than  five 
persons,  or  a  majority  thereof,  if  such  committee  be  named,  and  so  author- 
ized in  the  nomination  papers.  Nomination  papers  shall  not  include 
candidates  for  more  than  one  office  except  that  not  more  than  three  or 
nine,  as  the  case  may  be,  candidates  for  city  council  may  be  included 
in  one  nomination  paper,  and  not  more  than  two  candidates  for  school 
committee  may  be  included  in  one  nomination  paper.  Every  voter  may 
sign  as  many  nomination  papers  for  each  office  to  be  filled  as  there  are 
persons  to  be  elected  thereto  and  no  more.  Nomination  papers  in  each 
year  shall  be  issued  by  the  board  of  election  commissioners  on  and  after 
but  not  before  the  day  next  following  the  state  election. 

Sect.  55.f  Women  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  a  member  of  the 
school  committee  may  be  nominated  as  and  sign  nomination  papers  for 
candidates  for  that  office  in  the  manner  and  under  the  same  provisions  of 
law  as  men. 

Sect.  56.  The  names  of  candidates  appearing  on  nomination  papers 
shall  when  filed  be  a  matter  of  public  record;  but  the  nomination  papers 
shall  not  be  open  to  public  inspection  until  after  certification.  After 

*  Sect.  54  amended  by  Chap.  730,  §  5,  Acts  of  1914,  so  as  to  limit  the  number  of  nomination 
papers  issued  to  any  candidate  for  mayor  to  300,  and  to  any  candidate  for  city  council  or  school 
committee  to  200.  Sect.  54  again  amended  (by  Chap.  340,  Acts  of  1921)  so  as  to  fix  the  time  for 
issuing  municipal  nomination  papers  on  and  after  the  Wednesday  following  the  first  Monday  in 

November. 

t  Sect.  55,  amended  by  Chap.  65,  Acts  of  1921,  leaving  women  voters  as  unrestricted  as 
men  voters. 
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such  nomination  papers  have  been  filed,  the  election  commissioners  shall 
certify  thereon  the  number  of  signatures  which  are  the  names  of  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  city  qualified  to  sign  the  same.  They  need  not  certify 
a  greater  number  of  names  than  are  required  to  make  a  nomination, 
with  one-fifth*  of  such  number  added  thereto.  All  such  papers  found 
not  to  contain  a  Dumber  of  names  so  certified  equivalent  to  the  number 
required  to  make  a  nomination  shall  be  invalid.  The  election  commis- 
sioners shall  complete  such  certification  on  or  before  five  o'clock  p.  m. 
on  the  sixteenth f  day  preceding  the  city  election.  Such  certification 
shall  not  preclude  any  voter  from  filing  objections  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  nomination.  All  withdrawals  and  objections  to  such  nominations 
shall  be  filed  with  the  election  commissioners  on  or  before  five  o'clock 
p.  m.  on  the  fourteenth!  day  preceding  the  city  election.  All  substitu- 
tions to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  withdrawal  or  ineligibility  shall  be  filed 
with  the  election  commissioners  on  or  before  five  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the 
twelfth  day  preceding  the  city  election. 

Sect.  57.  The  name  of  each  person  who  is  nominated  in  compliance 
with  law,  together  with  his  residence  and  the  title  and  term  of  the  office 
for  which  he  is  a  candidate  shall  be  printed  on  the  official  ballots  at  the 
municipal  election,  and  the  names  of  no  other  candidates  shall  be  printed 
thereon.  The  names  of  candidates  for  the  same  office  shall  be  printed 
upon  the  official  ballot  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  drawn  by  the 
board  of  election  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  such 
drawing  and  to  give  each  candidate  an  opportunity  to  be  present  thereat 
personally  or  by  one  representative. 

Sect.  58.  No  ballots  used  at  any  annual  or  special  municipal 
election  shall  have  printed  thereon  any  party  or  political  designation  or 
mark,  and  there  shall  not  be  appended  to  the  name  of  any  candidate  any 
such  party  or  political  designation  or  mark,  or  anything  showing  how  he 
was  nominated  or  indicating  his  views  or  opiniorjs. 

Sect.  59.  On  ballots  to  be  used  at  annual  or  special  municipal 
elections  blank  spaces  shall  be  left  at  the  end  of  each  list  of  candidates 
for  the  different  offices,  equal  to  the  number  to  be  elected  thereto,  in 
which  the  voter  may  insert  the  Dame  of  any  persoD  not  printed  on  the 
ballot  for  whom  he  desires  to  vote  for  such  office. 

Sect.  60.  All  laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
governing  nomination  papers  and  nominations  for,  aDd  elections  of 
municipal  officers  in  the  city  of  Boston,  shall  so  far  as  they  may  be  appli- 
cable, govern  the  nomination  papers,  nominations  and  elections  provided 
for  in  this  act.  The  board  of  election  commissioners  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  and  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties,  where 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  relation  to  nomination 
papers,  preparing  and  printing  ballots,  preparing  for  and  conducting 

*  Changed  to  one-tenth  by  Chap.  730,  §  6,  Acts  of  1914.     t  Changed  to  fifteenth. 

X  Changed  to  thirteenth. 
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electioDS  and  counting,  tabulating  and  determining  the  votes  cast  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  they  have  now  in  relation  to  municipal 
elections  in  said  city. 

Sect.  61.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  special 
municipal  election  held  after  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  except  that  nomination  papers  for  offices  to  be  filled  at 
such  elections  shall  be  issued  by  the  election  commissioners  on  and  after 
the  day  following  the  calling  of  said  special  election.  Every  special 
municipal  election  shall  be  held  on  a  Tuesday  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  calling  such  special 
election. 

Sect.  62.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed;  all  ordinances  and  parts  of  ordinances  as  far  as 
inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  annulled ;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  affecting  the  city  of  Boston  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  continued  in  force:  provided,  however,  that  the  provisions 
of  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine  shall  not  apply  to  any  election  held  hereunder  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  April  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten. 

[Approved  June  11,  1909. 


Note. —  Section  63  (the  final  section)  omitted,  as  it  merely  states  when  the  different  sec- 
tions went  into  effect. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 

1923-1924. 


ELECTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 


Term  of  four  years,  ending  in  February,  1926. 
James  M.  Curley. 


CITY  COUNCIL. 
President,  Daniel  W.  Lane. 


James  T.  Moriarty.    William  J.  Walsh.      James  A.  Watson. 


OFFICIALS  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL. 

Regular  Meetings  in  Council  Chamber,  City  Hall,  Mondays,  at  2  P.  M- 


Term  of  three  years,  ending  February,  1926. 
James  Donovan,  ex  officio. 

ASSISTANT  CLERK. 
Wilfred  J.  Doyle,  ex  officio. 


CLERK  OF  COMMITTEES. 
John  E.  Baldwin. 


SECRETARY  AND  ASSISTANT  CLERK  OF  COMMITTEES. 


MAYOR. 


Term  of  three  years, 
ending  in  February,  1924. 

Henry  E.  Hagan. 
Daniel  W.  Lane. 


Term  of  three  years, 
ending  in  February,  1925. 

John  A.  Donoghtje. 
George  F.  Gilbody. 


Term  of  three  years, 
ending  in  February,  1926. 

David  J.  Brickley. 
William  C.  S.  He  ale  y. 


CLERK. 


Frank  X.  Chisholm. 
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CITY  MESSENGER. 
Edward  J.  Leary. 

ASSISTANT  IN  OFFICE  OF  CITY  MESSENGER. 
Frederick  J.  Glenn. 


OFFICIAL  STENOGRAPHER. 
Edward  W.  Harnden. 


MAYOR'S  OFFICE  PERSONNEL. 


Secretary  . 
Secretary- 
Secretary 
Chief  Clerk  . 
Chief  Stenographer, 
Editor,  City  Record 
Associate  Editor,  City  Record 
Chief,  Licensing  Division 
Publicity  .... 


Director  of  Municipal  Employment 
Director  of  Public  Celebrations 
Secretary,  Committee  for  Americanization 
Chief  Adjuster,  Rent  and  Housing  Committee, 


Daniel  J.  Gillen. 
Michael  J.  Ward. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy. 
William  J.  J.  O'Neil. 
Philip  A.  Chapman. 
Standish  Willcox. 
Joshua  H.  Jones,  Jr. 
John  M.  Casey. 
Joseph  Smith. 

Luke  E.  Shields. 
J.  Philip  O'Connell. 
John  F.  Dowd. 
Herbert  E.  Ellis. 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

MAYOR 
James  M.  Curley. 

Art. —  Thomas  Allen,  Chairman. 

Assessing. —  Edward  T.  Kelly,  Chairman. 

Auditing. —  Rupert  S.  Carven,  City  Auditor. 

Boston  Sanatorium. —  John  F.  O'Brien,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Budget. —  Charles  J.  Fox,  Commissioner. 

Building. —  John  H.  Mahony,  Commissioner. 

City  Clerk. —  James  Donovan,  City  Clerk. 

City  Planning. —  Frederic  H.  Fay,  Chairman. 

Collecting. —  William  M.  McMorrow,  City  Collector. 
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Election. —  Melancthon  W.  Burlen,  Chairman. 

Fire. —  Theodore  A.  Glynn,  Commissioner. 

Health. —  Francis  X.  Mahoney,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Hospital. —  Joseph  P.  Manning,  President  of  Trustees. 

Institutions. —  David  J.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Law. —  E.  Mark  Sullivan,  Corporation  Counsel. 

Library. —  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Connolly,  President  of  Trustees. 

Market. —  Patrick  H.  Graham,  Superintendent. 

Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare. —  Simon  E.  Hecht,  Chairman. 

Park. —  James  B.  Shea,  Chairman. 

Printing. —  William  J.  Casey,  Superintendent. 

Public  Buildings. —  John  H.  Mahony,  Acting  Superintendent 

Public  Works. —  Joseph  A.  Rourke,  Commissioner. 

Registry. —  Edward  W.  McGlenen,  City  Registrar. 

Schoolhouse. —  Thomas  P.  Glynn,  Chairman. 

Sinking  Funds. —  Edmund  L.  Dolan,  Chairman. 

Soldiers'  Relief . —  John  H.  Dunn,  Commissioner. 

Statistics. —  James  P.  Balfe,  Chairman. 

Street  Laying-Out. —  John  H.  L.  Noyes,  Chairman. 

Supply. —  Frank  P.  Rock,  Superintendent. 

Transit. —  Thomas  F.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 

Treasury. —  John  J.  Curley,  City  Treasurer. 

Weights  and  Measures. —  William  J.  Casey,  Acting  Sealer. 
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ADDITIONAL  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  BOARDS, 
COMMISSIONS,  COURTS,  DEPARTMENTS,  OFFICERS, 
ET  CETERA,  RELATING  TO  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
WHICH  BEARS  ALL  DEBTS  AND  EXPENSES, 
UNLESS  OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED. 


ELECTED. 
City  of  Boston. 
School  Committee: 

Richard  J.  Lane,  Chairman. 
Frederick  L.  Bogan,  M.  D. 
Frances  G.  Curtis. 
William  G.  O'Hare. 
David  D.  Scannell,  M.  D. 

County  of  Suffolk. 

Commissioners. —  City  Council  of  Boston,  ex  officiis. 

District  Attorney. —  Thomas  C.  O'Brien.  * 

Sheriff. —  John  A.  Keliher. 

Register  of  Deeds. —  William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald. 

Register  of  Probate.—  Frank  L.  Brier.  *  | 

Clerk  of  Superior  Court  for  Civil  Business. —  Francis  A.  Campbell. 
Clerk  of  Superior  Court  for  Criminal  Business. —  John  P.  Manning. 
Clerk  of  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  County  of  Suffolk. — 

John  F.  Cronin.  f 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  MAYOR. 

City  of  Boston. 

Board  of  Examiners  (Building  Department). —  John  F.  Hickey, 

Chairman. 

Conservation  Bureau. —  M.  Douglas  Flattery,  Chairman. 
Retirement  Board. —  Wilfred  J.  Doyle,  Chairman. 
Weighers  of  Vessels  and  Ballast. —  Cornelius  J.  Donovan, 

Chief  Weigher. 

*  Salary  paid  by  the  State. 

t  Salary  paid  by  the  County  and  State. 

t  Elective  office,  but  present  incumbent  was  appointed  by  Governor  to  serve  during  un- 
expired term. 
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County  of  Suffolk. 

Auditor. —  City  Auditor,  ex  officio. 
Treasurer.- —  City  Treasurer,  ex  officio. 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

City  of  Boston. 

Finance  Commission. —  Michael  H.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 

Licensing  Board. —  Fletcher  Ranney,  Chairman. 

Police  Department. —  Herbert  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner. 

County  of  Suffolk. 

Medical  Examiner,  Northern  District. —  George  B.  Magrath,  M.  D. 
Medical  Examiner,  Southern  District. —  Timothy  Leary,  M.  D. 
Court  of  Probate  and  Insolvency. —  Arthur  W.  Dolan,  Judge.* 

William  M.  Prest,  Judge* 

Municipal  Court  of  Boston: 

Wilfred  Bolster,  Chief  Justice. 
John  H.  Burke,  Associate  Justice. 
Michael  J.  Creed,  Associate  Justice. 
Thomas  H.  Dowd,  Associate  Justice. 
John  Duff,  Associate  Justice. 
David  A.  Lourie,  Associate  Justice. 
Michael  J.  Murray,  Associate  Justice. 
James  P.  Parmenter,  Associate  Justice. 
William  Sullivan,  Associate  Justice. 


William  F.  Donovan,  Clerk  for  Civil  Business. 
Edward  J.  Lord,  Clerk  for  Criminal  Business. 


Brighton  District  Court.—  Thomas  H.  Connelly,  Justice. 

Daniel  F.  Cunningham,  Clerk. 
Charlestown  District  Court. —  Charles  S.  Sullivan,  Justice. 

Mark  E.  Smith,  Clerk. 
Dorchester  District  Court. —  Joseph  R.  Churchill,  Justice. 

Alpheus  Sanford,  Clerk. 
East  Boston  District  Court. —  Joseph  H.  Barnes,  Justice. 

John  S.  C.  Nicholls,  Clerk. 
Roxbury  District  Court. —  Albert  F.  Hayden,  Justice. 

Maurice  J.  O'Connell,  Clerk. 


*  Salary  paid  by  the  State. 
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South  Boston  District  Court. —  Edward  L.  Logan,  Justice. 

Adrian  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 
West  Roxbury  District  Court. —  John  Perrins,  Justice. 

Edward  W.  Brewer,  Clerk. 
Boston  Juvenile  Court. —  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  Justice. 

Charles  W.  M.  Williams,  Clerk. 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  COURTS. 

Index  Commissioners. —  Samuel  T.  Harris,  Chairman. 
Superior  Court  of  Suffolk  County. —  Henry  C.  McKenna, 

Chief  Probation  Officer. 
Municipal  Court  of  Boston. —  Albert  J.  Sargent, 

Chief  Probation  Officer. 


MAYORAL  REPRESENTATION. 

Board  of  Appeal  (Building  Department). —  James  A.  McElaney. 
Boston  and  Cambridge  Bridges  Commission. —  Joseph  A.  Rourke, 

Commissioner,  ex  officio. 
Chattel  Loan  Company. —  Samuel  Bloom,  Director. 
Collateral  Loan  Company. —  Peter  A.  Donovan,  Director. 
Franklin  Foundation. —  James  M.  Curley,  Manager,  ex  officio. 
Old  South  Association  in  Boston. —  James  M.  Curley,  Manager,  ex  officio. 
White  Fund. —  James  M.  Curley,  Chairman  of  Trustees,  ex  officio. 

George  E.  Phelan,  Manager. 
Workingmen's  Loan  Association. —  Frederick  M.  J.  Sheenan, 

Director. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS  TO  CITY  COUNCIL  BY  HONORABLE 
JAMES  M.  CURLEY,  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON, 
FEBRUARY  4,  1924. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Council: 

The  municipal  year  which  today  begins,  is  replete  with  promise  of 
commercial  and  industrial  activity,  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  future  of  our  city. 

Capital  and  labor  are  co-operating  and  both  are  reaping  the  benefits 
resulting  from  harmonious  relations  and  a  realization  that  an  advantage 
secured  by  either  at  the  expense  of  the  other  must  ultimately  prove 
injurious  to  both.  The  spirit  of  pessimism  so  general  during  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  war  has  happily  disappeared  and  an  optimism  based 
on  faith  in  God,  in  country  and  our  fellow  man  is  once  more  in  evidence. 

The  World  War  taught  America  the  true  value  of  a  patriotic  and 
sturdy  womanhood  and  manhood  and  the  necessity  for  economic  justice 
in  the  matter  of  a  saving  wage  to  guarantee  its  conservation  and  per- 
petuation. 

The  saving  wage  means  more  and  better  food  and  clothing  for  the 
family,  more  and  better  books  in  the  home,  added  opportunities  for 
higher  education  and  a  more  healthful  and  enlightened  womanhood  and 
manhood. 

The  saving  wage  is  a  milestone  in  the  long  wreary  journey  from  serf- 
dom, misery  and  poverty  to  partial  economic  independence;  and  it  is 
our  imperative  duty  to  conserve  its  blessings  for  posterity. 

The  benefits  resulting  to  the  present  generation  and  to  posterity 
from  a  more  generous  and  just  distribution  of  the  values  created  by  the 
brains  and  hands  of  them  who  toil  must  ultimately  serve  to  solve  the 
greatest  present-day  evil,  seasonal  unemployment. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  all  equitable  requests  submitted  in  the  matter 
of  salaries  and  hours  of  labor  for  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  my 
every  effort  was  directed  during  the  year  1923  to  the  consideration  of  those 
cases  which  appeared  the  most  meritorious,  namely,  employees  receiving 
less  than  the  maximum  of  SI, 800  per  annum. 

That  the  saving  wage  may  be  stabilized  I  propose  to  include  in  this 
year's  budget  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  an  increase  of  SI 50  in  the  wages 
of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  and  an  increase  of  S100  in  the  salaries  of 
all  persons  receiving  less  than  SI, 800  per  annum. 

The  Police  Commissioner,  the  Fire  Commissioner  and  the  Budget 
Commissioner  have,  during  the  past  two  months,  made  studies  and  com- 
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piled  statistics  relative  to  salaries  paid  men  in  the  Fire  and  Police  Depart- 
ments of  the  principal  cities  of  America.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  I 
find  that  the  maximum  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  but  SI, 800,  which 
is  on  a  par  with  the  maximum  salary  paid  in  the  City  of  Boston.  I  find, 
however,  that  in  all  the  larger  cities  the  maximum  for  police  and  firemen, 
with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  wage  paid  is  $5  per  day, 
is  $2,000  per  annum. 

The  adoption  of  the  two-platoon  system,  increasing  as  it  does  the 
Fire  Department  by  222  men,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  traffic 
officers  by  50,  adopted  in  1923,  will  make  the  total  number  of  patrolmen 
and  firemen  in  the  service  of  the  City  of  Boston,  2,839. 

I  am  interested  in  maintaining  a  tax  rate  equal  or  lower  than  the 
present  tax  rate  and  shall  endeavor  to  effect  such  budget  economies  as 
will  render  it  possible  for  me  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  grant  an 
increase  in  this  year's  budget  to  the  guardians  of  public  safety,  the  firemen 
and  patrolmen.  This  recommendation  shall  provide  for  an  increase  in 
salaries  of  firemen  and  patrolmen  from  the  present  maximum  of  SI, 800 
to  $2,000,  this  maximum  to  be  reached  in  accordance  with  the  established 
sliding  scale  policy,  namely,  $100  per  annum. 

These  wage  increases  will  apply  to  approximately  9,000  employees 
in  addition  to  the  adoption  of  the  humane  two-platoon  system  for  men  in 
the  Fire  Department,  who  will  this  year  for  the  first  time  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  a  humane  privilege  long  denied  and  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled. 

The  extension  of  the  Pension  System  to  all  employees  of  the  city 
coupled  with  an  increase  in  the  minimum,  represents  a  permanent  safe- 
guard against  the  terror  of  old  age  with  its  ever  present  threat  of  pauperism. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  indi- 
vidual is  invariably  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  enjoyed,  and  the  pro- 
gram of  economic  justice  upon  which  we  this  day  embark  should  result 
in  a  higher  order  of  efficiency  upon  the  part  of  every  person  in  the  employ 
of  the  city. 

Our  employers,  the  public,  and  their  sentinels,  the  Press,  have  dealt 
with  us  most  generously  during  the  year  that  has  closed;  to  our  virtues 
they  have  been  most  kind,  to  our  faults  a  little  blind.  Let  us  make  a 
special  effort  to  justify  this  confidence  and  render  the  charity  of  blind- 
ness to  our  faults  unnecessary. 

Lack  of  housing  accommodations  for  workers  at  a  reasonable  rental 
is  still  a  serious  problem;  and  while  theoretically  it  would  be  an  ideal 
situation  to  have  the  city  erect  homes  to  be  sold  at  cost  to  the  people,  as 
a  practical  proposition  it  is  neither  feasible  nor  good  business.  Through 
experience  with  such  properties  as  the  city  owns  and  which  come  largely 
into  possession  as  a  consequence  of  taking  for  school  and  other  municipal 
purposes,  it  has  been  found  that  as  a  collector  of  rents  the  city  is  an 
absolute  failure.    Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  seek  some  other  method 
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of  solving  a  most  distressing  and  difficult  problem.  The  beautiful  village 
of  Shawsheen  is  a  splendid  example  of  sound  business  judgment  and 
philanthropy  combined. 

There  homes  have  been  erected  on  a  major  scale  at  a  minimum  cost ; 
and  arrangements  made  for  sale  to  the  employees  of  the  mills  located  in 
that  section  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  a  monthly  rental  plan. 

Despite  the  increased  wage  so  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  toiler 
in  America  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  individual  with  a  fa  mil  y 
to  erect  a  home  today  because  of  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  interest 
and  bonus  necessary  to  secure  the  required  money  for  building  operations. 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped,  and  I  believe  the  hope  will  be  ultimately  realized, 
that  larger  dividends  in  industry  and  stock  dividends  from  time  to  time, 
will  give  way  to  humanizing  dividends  in  the  form  of  homes  for  the  workers 
at  cost,  erected  in  surroundings  that  are  conducive  to  the  contentment, 
the  health  and  the  happiness  of  the  creative  source  of  all  wealth,  they 
who  labor  with  hands  and  brains. 

The  results  possible  through  a  continuance  of  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion so  generally  manifested  by  every  agency  in  the  municipality  and  which 
have  been  such  a  contributing  factor  in  the  harmonious  relations  between 
the  administration  and  the  public  are  reflected  by  the  spirit  of  optimism 
that  at  present  obtains. 

Self-reliance,  which  is  but  another  definition  of  optimism,  was  the 
corner  stone  of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  early  New  England. 
Through  it  was  developed  the  lover  of  liberty  that  made  possible  the 
American  Republic.  Through  the  same  self-reliance  was  developed  the 
merchant  shipping  that  carried  the  flag  of  the  new  republic  to  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  Through  that  spirit  of  self-reliance,  despite  the 
rigors  of  a  climate  and  soil  sufficiently  changeable  to  test  the  patience 
and  try  the  soul  of  any  individual,  great  industries  were  established  and 
a  world  leadership  developed  in  many  industrial  lines.  The  inspirational 
lesson  of  the  past  is  once  more  happily  receiving  attention  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  redevelopment  of 
self-reliance  and  optimism  our  harbor  may  again  be  busy  as  in  days  that 
are  gone,  not  only  with  the  flag  of  our  nation  representing  a  re-established 
American  commerce,  but  with  flags  representing  every  nation  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  it  is  gratifying  to  read  a  report  appearing 
in  the  morning  papers  to  the  effect  that  Boston  today  stands  fifth  in  exports 
and  imports,  where  in  1921  Boston  stood  fourteenth.  We  are  moving 
forward  towards  the  light ! 

It  is  an  old  but  trite  saying  that  adversity  and  necessity  are  the  best 
teachers,  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Western  radicalism  that  has  developed  the  Farm  Bloc 
whose  demand  for  a  governmental  guaranty  of  $2  a  bushel  on  wheat, 
coupled  with  the  imposition  of  an  exorbitant  price  for  fuel  and  the  gradual 
saturation  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  with  manufactured  prod- 
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ucts,  the  reflex  of  which  conditions  are  bankruptcy  for  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  farmers,  suffering  and  hardship  for  the  Northern  States 
because  of  fuel  shortage  and  excessive  prices  and  the  shutting  down  of 
mills  or  part-time  employment  —  we  may  force  a  speedy  adoption  by 
Congress  of  a  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  through  which  distribution  of  American 
products  may  be  possible. 

The  United  States  represents  but  6  per  cent  of  the  world  area  and 
7  A  per  cent  of  the  population;  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  every 
thoughtful  man  that  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  depending  upon 
competing  nations  to  deliver  goods  which  are  produced  in  America  and 
sold  in  competition  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  must  end. 

With  increased  production  not  only  of  farm  products  but  of  manu- 
factured products  which  today  represents  sufficient  in  seven  months  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  America  for  a  full  twelve-month  period,  either 
the  excess  must  be  sold  and  distributed  outside  of  America,  or  through 
lack  of  vision  and  courageous  action  and  an  intelligent,  constructive 
program,  depression  and  unemployment,  in  whose  shadow  lurks  the 
agencies  which  necessity  creates,  namely,  criminality  and  Bolshevism, 
will  be  found. 

Out  of  the  World  War  came  a  great  merchant  shipping  sufficient  to 
handle  70  per  cent  of  America's  export  trade  and  through  lack  of  either 
an  intelligent  domestic,  or  a  constructive  foreign  policy,  we  have  been 
deprived  of  the  benefits  that  would  have  accrued  from  a  commercial 
program  possible  through  the  agencies  for  distribution  of  our  goods  which 
the  necessities  of  war  created. 

The  movement  for  a  consolidation  of  New  England  railroads,  for 
the  repeal  of  the  discriminatory  differential  and  the  gradual  crystalliza- 
tion of  American  sentiment  favorable  to  a  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  justifies  the 
belief  that  a  new  era  of  commercial  activity  and  prosperity  is  dawning 
for  New  England,  in  which  Boston  will  enjoy  a  larger  measure  than  any 
other  section. 

Law  Department. 

The  Law  Department  in  July  of  1923  gained  a  notable  victory  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  by  securing  a  reversal  of  the 
decree  rendered  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
Patrick  McGovern  on  account  of  claims  arising  out  of  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  Dorchester  Tunnel,  thereby  saving  for  the  city 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  case  had  been  in  litigation  since 
1916  and  was  successfully  concluded  by  the  present  Corporation  Counsel. 

During  the  year  the  city  was  able  to  adjust  the  national  bank  tax 
situation.  Fifty-six  suits  were  brought  in  the  State  and  Federal  Courts 
against  the  city  by  fourteen  banks  to  recover  back  taxes  paid  to  the  city 
from  1917  to  1923,  approximately  ten  millions  of  dollars.  By  chapter 
487  of  the  Acts  of  1923  the  Legislature  provided  a  method  whereby  the 
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Commonwealth  agreed  to  assume  liability  of  one  third  of  the  taxes  sued 
for  by  the  banks  for  the  years  1921  and  1922,  the  banks  to  waive  the 
remainder.  The  suits  for  the  years  1921  and  1922  were  thereupon  ended. 
There  now  remain  but  seventeen  suits  for  the  recovery  of  the  taxes  paid 
for  the  years  1917  to  1920,  inclusive,  and  in  these  cases  the  city  pleaded 
in  defense  that  the  suits  were  barred  by  the  statutor}^  Umitation  requiring 
the  suits  to  be  brought  within  three  months  after  payment  of  the  taxes, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  these  cases  will  be  decided  in  the 
city's  favor. 

By  the  1923  legislation  national  banks  were  given  the  choice  of 
being  taxed  either  upon  the  valuation  of  their  shares  at  the  local  city  rate 
or  upon  their  net  income  at  12|  per  cent.  This  alternate  plan  was  es- 
tablished to  avoid  the  complaint  of  discrimination  against  national 
banks  in  favor  of  private  bankers.  Under  this  act  the  city  has  not  fared 
as  well  as  was  expected  and  new  legislation  will  be  sought  from  the  present 
Legislature. 

Commerce  and  Industry. 

While  the  growth  in  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  the  past 
year  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  maritime  advantages  it  possesses 
in  its  geographical  location,  its  superior  contiguity  to  foreign  markets,  its 
safe  and  spacious  harbor,  its  modern  docks,  piers,  and  utilities,  its  un- 
surpassed position  and  opportunities  for  over-seas  passenger  service, 
and  the  three  railroad  systems  serving  it,  nevertheless  it  has  been  far  from 
discouraging,  when  the  needless  and  arbitrary  obstacles  to  its  expansion 
are  understood. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  is  officially  represented  in  the 
highest  and  most  influential  offices  of  the  Nation,  and  that  industry  and 
commerce  are  not  matters  of  partisan  politics,  her  interests  are  per- 
si>tently  ignored  and  neglected  by  the  National  administration;  the}'  are 
not  accorded  the  aid  and  consideration  the  Commonwealth  has  the  right 
to  expect;  and  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  most  favorably  situated 
seaport  on  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  are  retarded.  Massachusetts  appears 
to  be  fat  and  full  of  Federal  honors,  and  lean  and  empty  of  Federal  in- 
fluence; persistent  and  aggressive  "blocs"  compel  attention  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  constituents  while  Massachusetts  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  is  sterile  and  productive  only  of  Dead  Sea  fruit.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  different  character  of  treatment,  and  one  that  will 
write  its  results  in  industry  and  commerce. 

Boston  for  the  upkeep  of  its  harbor  and  its  subsidiary  waters  hardly 
receives  as  much  in  ten  years  as  Philadelphia,  an  inland  river  port,  receives 
in  one;  and  much  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Middle  and  Northwestern 
States,  whose  natural  flow  is  through  Boston,  is  deflected  to  less  desirable 
ports  by  the  discriminatory  railroad  rates  of  a  hostile  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.    Public  opinion  both  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
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is  waking  up  to  the  flagrant  injustice  of 'this  policy  which  is  injurious  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  both;  and  in  December,  1923, 
the  Farmers-Manufacturers  Foreign  Trade  Alliance,  at  a  conference  held 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  demanded  an  equalization  of  all  import  and  export 
rail  rates  to  all  Atlantic  ports. 

I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  there  is  a  flat  rate  today  from  Chicago 
to  all  ports  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
to  settle  the  question  of  whether  Massachusetts  is  a  part  of  the  Union 
or  whether  she  is  to  be  permanently  a  subject  for  discrimination. 

With  an  equality  of  economic  opportunity  Boston  can  grow  and 
prosper,  Massachusetts  industry  expand,  and  the  causes  of  industrial 
unemployment  disappear.  The  current  depression  and  slowing  down  in 
our  great  Massachusetts  industries  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  these 
conditions,  and  the  lack  of  foreign  markets,  that  absorb  surplus  products 
and  stimulate  work  and  wages,  are  traceable  to  the  same  Congressional 
indifference  to  our  industrial  life. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  our  citizens,  regardless  of  ail 
personal  political  predilections,  to  insist  that  our  representatives  in 
Congress  devote  more  of  their  time  and  talent  to  the  "bread  and  butter" 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  less  to  fantastic  political  theories 
and  alien  concerns. 

The  Army  Base,  a  maritime  instrumentality  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance, one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  one  that  Boston  had  hoped  to  have  added  to  her  public 
utilities,  has  been  leased  by  a  strong,  wide-awake  Philadelphia  concern, 
which  has  faith  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  future  of  Boston  and 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  the  sea-going  trade  of  the  port. 

New  and  varied  industries  are  coming  to  Boston;  the  industrial 
tide  has  set  this  way;  the  stranger  outside  our  gates  appears  to  see  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  here  that  our  people  are  blind  to;  and  the  West 
is  coming  back  here  to  use  its  capital  in  construction  and  enterprise; 
and  it  is  time  our  own  people  realized  that  the  fields  of  Massachusetts 
are  as  green,  fertile  and  profitable  as  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  horizon. 
Our  attitude  towards  those  seeking  the  industrial  and  commercial  oppor- 
tunities we  have  to  offer  should  be  one  of  hospitality  and  encouragement; 
for  only  thus  can  the  former  prestige  and  prosperity  of  our  city  be  restored 
and  constancy  of  work  and  wages  be  assured  our  workers.  To  this  end 
every  member  of  this  administration  should  unite  in  effort  and  action  to 
serve  the  common  good. 

Transportation  by  sea  and  land,  by  ship  and  rail,  at  equitable  rates, 
of  an  efficient  and  smooth-working  character,  with  modernized  terminal 
facilities,  giving  the  best  type  of  passenger  and  freight  service,  is  Boston's 
most  urgent  need;  and  this  question  has  been  given  much  consideration 
in  the  past  year  and  calls  for  materialization  at  the  earliest  date.  It 
has  occupied  the  best  minds  of  men  trained  and  capacitated  to  solve  such 
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problems,  and  calls  for  the  aid  and  sympathetic  action  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment. The  city  government  in  its  official  activities  can  help  along 
this  general  scheme  of  transportation  facilities  by  so  improving  our  streets 
and  thoroughfares  that  the  traffic  that  serves  our  local  business  may  be 
freed  from  congestion  and  delays,  and  by  speeding  up,  be  made  a  useful 
and  efficient  adjunct  to  our  railroad  and  sea-going  utilities.  We  can 
help  to  solve  the  general  transportation  problem  by  solving  the  local 
and  municipal  one;  and  by  speeding  up  the  machinery  for  the  distribu- 
t'on  and  delivery  of  the  commodities  of  our  local  trade  and  safeguarding 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  patrons  of  Boston's  business  we  can  do  our 
share  in  making  this  city  a  Mecca  for  N/ew  England.  In  proportion  as 
this  municipal  goverrjment  serves  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of 
Boston,  the  strength  of  its  position  in  demanding  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration to  do  its  full  duty  by  the  Commonwealth  and  Port  of  Boston  will 
grow  more  logical  and  the  appeal  to  public  opinion  more  popular  and 
potent. 

Building  Department. 

The  building  operations  in  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1923,  represented  a  grand  total  of  $40,675,558,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  year  1918  when  the  low  point  of  $9,733,852  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  department  anticipates  an  active  building  year,  and,  as  near 
as  we  can  judge,  an  amount  in  excess  of  fifty  million  dollars  will  be  ex- 
pended. 

The  average  amount  spent  for  alterations  during  the  past  five  years 
has  been  eight  and  one  half  milUons  of  dollars;  we  expect  an  equal  amount 
to  be  expended  in  1924.  The  remainder,  namely  forty-one  million,  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  will  represent  the  expenditure  for  new  office 
buildings,  mercantile  and  manufacturing  buildings,  hotels,  theater 
buildings,  apartment  houses  of  the  first  and  second  class,  dwellings  of 
the  first,  second  and  third  class,  together  with  a  large  number  of  public 
and  private  garages,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  major  building  operations  now  under  con- 
struction to  be  completed  some  time  in  1924: 


The  Fourth  National  Bank,  Post  Office  square   .       .       .  $3,000,000 

Lawyers'  Building,  Beacon  street   1,000,000 

First  National  Bank    .   3,500,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce   3,000,000 

67  Broad  stieet   2,000,000 

New  Police  Station  No.  2    500,000 

Addition  to  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  Building      .       .  1,000,000 

Remodeling  of  Faneuil  Hall   250,000 

Bay  State  road  apartment  house   500,000 
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Apartment  house  on  Commonwealth  avenue 
Apartment  house  on  Berkeley  street  . 
Apartment  house  at  20  Charles  street 
Apartment  house  at  26  Waver ly  street 


$500,000 
300,000 
400,000 
330,000 


The  following  is  a  list  of  major  building  operations  contemplated  for 
1924: 

New  Statler  Hotel,  Park  square         .       .      $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000 

Tremont  and  Hollis  streets,  theater  and  office  buildings     .  3,000,000 

New  Insurance  Building,  Liberty  square     ....  3,000,000 

Chauncy  street  office  building   1,000,000 

Ford  Plant,  Charlestown  (no  cost  given). 

Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  School  street  ....  3,000,000 
New  office  building,  corner  School  and  Province  streets 

(approximately)  

Remodeling  of  Seigel  Building  for  theater  purposes 
New  Elks'  Home,  Tremont  street 
Police  Headquarters,  Berkeley  street 
City  Hospital  activities 
New  school  buildings 


Fire  Department  activities 
West  Roxbury  Court  building 
Hyde  Park  Station 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 

in  addition  to  an  expenditure  of  from  two  and  one  half  millions  to  three 
millions  of  dollars  for  new  Back  Bay  apartment  buildings. 

The  activity  in  building  construction  has  not  been  confined  solely 
to  office,  bank  or  hotel  buildings  and  theaters.  Applications  have  been 
received  during  the  year  for  the  erection  of  814  apartment  buildings, 
which  represent  an  enormous  increase  over  any  of  the  five  preceding 
years. 

The  stabilizing  of  the  labor  market  due  to  the  agreement  existing 
between  the  building  trades  employers  and  the  building  trades  em- 
ployees has  developed  a  confidence  which  is  reflected  by  architects'  plans 
in  excess  of  fifty  million  dollars  of  construction. 

During  the  year  1923  a  contract  was  awarded  for  the  restoration  of 
Faneuil  Hall  to  original  colonial  lines  and  for  complete  fireproofing  so 
that  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty"  might  be  preserved  and  protected  for  all 
time.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  sum  of  $215,000  would  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  restoration  but  an  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  underpinning  was  not  sufficiently  strong  enough  to  bear  the  in- 
creased weight  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  concrete  for  wood 
floors  and  other  changes  necessary  in  consequence  of  restoration.  Hence 
it  has  been  necessary  to  make  available  $100,000  additional,  so  that  the 
restoration  of  Faneuil  Hall  on  completion  will  represent  an  expenditure 
of  $315,000. 
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As  a  permanent  memorial  to  a  great  church  leader,  the  Municipal 
Building  at  Brookline  street  and  Shawmut  avenue,  representing  an  ex- 
penditure of  $500,000,  was  dedicated  as  the  John  J.  Williams  Municipal 
Building  and  the  main  hall  in  recognition  of  the  generous  contribution 
to  music  by  a  patriotic  Boston  citizen  was  dedicated  as  the  Henry  L. 
Higginson  Memorial  Auditorium. 

Employment  Bureau. 

On  March  1,  1922,  the  Municipal  Employment  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished in  Room  305,  City  Hall  Annex.  At  the  time  of  opening,  by  ap- 
plying the  general  law  of  percentage  deduction  based  on  figures  obtained 
from  fifty  industrial  plants  in  and  around  Boston,  65,000  unemployed 
was  a  conservative  figure. 

Until  the  opening  of  the  Municipal  Employment  Bureau,  there  had 
been  many  sporadic  efforts  more  emotional  than  practical  to  relieve  the 
unemployment  situation,  which  was  steadily  growing  worse  as  the  result 
of  the  closing  down  of  war-time  industries  and  the  influx  of  new  workers 
discharged  from  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy. 

Previous  to  my  administration,  there  was  in  existence  an  unem- 
ployment committee  which  had  more  members  on  its  working  com- 
mittee and  among  its  advisors  than  they  had  jobs  for  men  during  its 
entire  existence. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  33,000  men  were  discharged  from  service  in 
Boston.  These  men  suffered  more  than  any  other  class  of  unemployed, 
since  on  discharge  then  capital  with  which  to  meet  existing  business 
depression  amounted  to  $60  from  the  government  and  $100  from  the 
state. 

I  do  not  intend  to  draw  any  emotional  picture  of  the  suffering  of 
these  ex-service  men.  However,  I  will  emphasize  this  point  to  give 
statistical  force  to  my  statement.  At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Municipal  Employment  Bureau  the  distress  among  the  ex-service  men 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  anticipated  by  the  Soldiers' 
Relief  Department  that  a  disbursement  of  at  least  $1,500,000  would  be 
necessary  to  care  for  the  unemployed  ex-service  men. 

One  of  the  gieatest  aids  to  the  Employment  Bureau  in  obtaining 
work  for  the  unemployed  ex-service  men  was  the  privilege  of  having 
men  listed  on  the  Soldiers'  Relief  rolls  granted  preference  over  all  others 
on  the  civil  service  list  for  any  position  that  might  be  opened  in  the  city. 

Comparative  figures  obtained  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  found  the  Municipal  Employment  Bureau  at  the  end  of  its  first 
fiscal  year  (nine  months)  functioning  as  well  as  any  employment  bureau 
of  longer  establishment  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  The  cost  of  placement  for  the  first  year  was 
lower  than  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts.  Six  thousand  two  hundred 
eighty-five  men  were  placed  at  work  at  a  cost  of  $1.52  each. 
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The  Employment  Bureau  increased  in  scope  with  an  enlarged  per- 
sonnel and  December  1,  1923,  found  an  increase  in  registration  of  14,000 
men  filed  with  this  office.  Of  this  number  of  registrants  the  Bureau 
was  able  to  place  11,798  men  at  a  cost  of  only  $1.36  each. 

During  the  present  year,  from  December  1,  1922,  to  December  1, 
1923,  anticipating  the  disbursements  of  Soldiers'  Relief  Department  at 
approximately  $30  per  month  to  the  individual,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  men  employed  through  this  Bureau  from  the  Soldiers' 
Relief  Department  were  married  and  had  dependents,  which  would 
necessarily  increase  the  amount,  the  conservative  figure  that  I  am  pre- 
senting as  a  saving  to  the  Solders'  Relief  Department  is  $216,000,  and 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  at  least  $5,000  through  the  efforts 
of  this  office. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  injury  resulting  from  the  failure  to 
stabilize  employment  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  seasonal  em- 
ployment and  the  saturation  point  in  industrial  production  are  questions 
that  are  today  taxing  the  best  minds  in  America.  The  Employment 
Bureau  was  created  in  March,  1922,  to  meet  the  abnormal  conditions 
obtaining  in  industry  and  threatening,  unless  checked,  to  sap  the  self- 
reliance  of  otherwise  upstanding  American  breadwinners,  and  has  not 
only  justified  its  existence,  but  merits  the  extension  of  its  field  of  use- 
fulness to  womankind,  its  scope  of  service  is  not  limited  merely  to  pro- 
curing employment  but  serves  in  a  larger  sense  a  more  equal  and  worthy 
purpose,  namely,  as  an  aid  to  the  individual  who,  because  of  mental 
depression  due  to  the  misery  of  his  position,  is  devoid  both  of  hope  and 
direction.  Through  the  friendly  suggestion  of  experienced  and  intelli- 
gent officials  in  charge  of  the  Employment  Bureau  it  is  possible  to  furnish 
the  character  of  encouragement  and  advice  that  will  fortify  his  resolu- 
tion to  follow  the  path  of  good  citizenship,  even  when  the  same  is  beset 
by  difficulties  and  obscured  with  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  his  own 
future. 

The  crime  wave  which  is  ever  the  accompaniment  of  industrial 
depression  has  been  less  in  evidence  in  Boston  than  any  other  large 
American  city  during  the  past  two  years  and  this  condition  may  in 
large  measure  be  traced  to  the  sympathetic,  earnest  and  helpful  labors 
of  the  Employment  Bureau. 

The  increasing  number  of  female  applications  in  quarters  that  are 
continually  clogged  with  men  seeking  employment  presents  a  condition 
that  should  be  remedied  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  and  I  ac- 
cordingly propose  recommending  to  the  City  Council  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  Employment  Bureau  exclusively  for  women,  to  be  located 
in  the  Archbishop  John  J.  Williams  Building  at  Brookline  street  and 
Shawmut  avenue. 

The  report  of  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  term  that  it  has 
been  in  existence  and  the  results  achieved  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
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jenefit  to  the  citizens  and  financial  gain  to  the  city  are  exceedingly 
illuminating  and  I  commend  them  to  you  for  your  study. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  member  of  the  Council  that  whether 
measured  in  the  standard  that  it  is  customary  to  use,  namely,  the  finan- 
cial, or  measured  in  the  larger  and  more  important  one,  that  of  value 
to  the  municipality,  and  the  nation,  in  the  preservation  of  the  happiness 
of  the  household  and  self-reliance  of  the  individual,  that  the  Municipal 
Employment  Bureau  not  only  merits  retention  but  extension. 

Soldiers'  Relief. 

The  depression  in  1922  which  reached  the  high  point  in  March  of 
that  year  would,  had  the  ratio  been  maintained  through  the  year,  have 
rendered  necessary  an  appropriation  in  excess  of  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  provide  the  proper  measure  of  relief  for  those  entitled 
to  assistance. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  department  from  February  1,  1922, 
to  January  31,  1923,  were  SI, 049, 631. 09.  The  appropriation  for  the 
year  1923-24  was  $562,362.40.  The  expenditures  were  approximately 
$330,000,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  approximately  $230,000,  of 
which  $90,000  was  transferred  to  other  departments. 

On  February  1,  1923,  there  were  1,882  cases  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
Soldiers'  Relief  Department  of  which  802  were  World  War  veterans; 
but  largely  through  the  Employment  Bureau  this  number  was  so  re- 
duced during  the  year  that  despite  existing  depression  in  industry,  the 
total  number  of  World  War  veterans  upon  the  department  pay  rolls  at 
the  present  time  is  but  419. 

The  expenditure  for  World  War  veterans  from  February  1,  1923,  to 
January  1,  1924,  was  $112,428.28.  This  amount,  while  considerable, 
may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  large  numbers  who  have  forfeited  their 
employment  as  a  consequence  of  the  completion  of  the  East  Boston 
Tunnel  operations  at  Maverick  square.  The  construction  of  the  Dor- 
chester Tunnel  and  the  addition  of  200  World  War  veterans  to  the  Fire 
Department,  may  in  some  measure  minimize  the  increasing  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  Soldiers'  Relief  Department. 

It  is  my  purpose,  however,  and  I  trust  the  Council  shares  my  view, 
that  every  case  requiring  aid  be  given  most  generous  consideration. 

Street  Laying-Out  Department. 

During  the  year  1923  new  streets  were  established  with  a  total 
length  of  24,664  feet  and  land-takings  made  representing  approximately 
1,500,000  feet  for  school  and  playground  purposes. 

The  year  1923  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Stuart  street  im- 
provement for  which  an  original  appropriation  of  $3,100,000  was  pro- 
vided and  which  I  am  most  pleased  to  report  has  been  completed  for 
$2,950,000,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $150,000.    The  betterment 
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assessments  levied  upon  properties  as  a  result  of  Stuart  street  improve- 
ment has  been  determined  at  $2,369,000,  which  represents  a  return  to 
the  city  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost.  Unquestionably  the  sav- 
ing would  have  been  many  times  greater  were  it  not  for  the  precedent 
established  in  the  matter  of  settlement  of  the  first  claim  filed,  prior  to 
my  assuming  office. 

Plans  are  in  process  of  completion  for  the  widening  and  construction 
of  Cambridge  and  Court  streets,  for  which  improvement  the  Legislature 
of  1923  authorized  an  expenditure  in  the  sum  of  $3,500,000. 

The  completion  of  this  great  northern  artery  will  not  only  relieve 
congestion  in  downtown  Boston,  but  should  result  in  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  property  values,  in  a  section  of  the  city  where  stagnation  in 
realty  has  been  general  for  many  years. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  plans  have  already  been  submitted 
providing  for  the  erection  of  two  new  buildings  at  Province  and  School 
streets,  the  annual  tax  receipts  from  which  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  amortize  the  original  loan  for  the  widening  of  Province  street.  The 
widening  of  Province  street  not  only  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  a  high  grade  shopping  street  in  downtown  Boston,  but 
ends  what  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  fire  menace  in  the  city. 

Rapid  Transit. 
Maverick  Square  Underground  Station. 
The  construction  of  the  alterations  and  the  extension  of  the  East 
Boston  Tunnel  at  Maverick  square,  to  provide  a  convenient  interchange 
of  passengers  between  the  tunnel  and  surface  lines  has  been  practically 
completed,  the  work  to  be  done  consisting  of  relatively  small  items  of 
station  finish. 

Upon  the  opening  of  this  structure  to  public  travel,  surface  car 
operation  in  the  tunnel  will  give  way  to  train  operation.  Surface  cars 
from  the  north  will  enter  the  tunnel  by  the  incline  at  Maverick  square, 
discharge  their  passengers  at  the  unloading  platform  of  this  new  station, 
pass  around  a  loop  and  take  on  passengers  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
platform  and  leave  the  tunnel. 

Trains  of  specially  designed  steel  cars  will  operate  in  the  tunnel 
between  Maverick  and  Bowdoin  squares,  a  loop  being  provided  at  the 
end  of  each  station.  This  method  of  operation  will  permit  of  a  decided 
reduction  in  the  congestion  and  overcrowding  now  existing  in  the  tunnel 
stations,  and  of  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  in  its  carrying  capacity 
which  will  take  care  of  the  growing  traffic  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  construction  of  this  station  and  the  method  of  operation  to  be 
employed  have  made  necessary  the  following  changes  in  the  existing 
tunnel  stations : 

Enlargement  of  the  Devonshire  Station.  This  work  has  been  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  the  wall  and  ceiling  finish. 
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Construction  of  new  concrete  platforms  at  a  higher  level  at  Devon- 
shire, Bowdoin  and  Scollay  Under  Stations.    This  work  is  in  progress. 

Raising  platforms  in  Bowdoin  Station,  necessitating  changes  at  the 
stairwa\rs.  Excavating  and  removing  concrete  over  the  stairways  lead- 
ing to  the  platform  for  westbound  cars,  and  grading  of  the  ramp  to  the 
eastbound  cars  is  progressing. 

Park  Street  Station. 
An  important  step  designed  to  reduce  congestion  at  Park  Street 
Under  Station  of  the  Cambridge  connection  is  in  progress.  The  stairway 
from  the  westbound  Cambridge  Subway  platform  leading  to  the  south- 
bound Tremont  Street  Subway  platform  is  being  widened  from  five  to 
ten  feet. 

Dorchester  Tunnel  Extension. 
Chapter  480  providing  for  the  extension  of  rapid  transit  facilities  in 
the  Dorchester  district  of  the  city,  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  the 
past  year. 

The  act  provides  that  the  facilities  shall  consist  of  an  extension  of 
the  Dorchester  Tunnel  from  its  terminus  at  Andrew  square  under  Boston 
street,  Power  street  and  Dorchester  avenue,  coming  to  the  surface  by 
an  incline  south  of  Dorchester  avenue  and  parallel  and  adjacent  to  the 
tracks  operated  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company,  known  as  the  Boston  Division,  at  a  point  between  Dorchester 
avenue  and  Columbia  road;  a  line  of  surface  railway  connecting  with 
this  extension  at  the  incline  and  running  substantially  parallel  to,  along, 
or  westerly  of  the  location  of  the  Boston  Division  tracks  to  the  junction 
of  those  tracks  near  Harrison  Square  Station  with  the  Shawmut  Branch 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company;  from  this 
point  to  Mattapan  service  will  be  furnished  over  the  tracks  of  the  Shaw- 
mut Branch,  this  branch  being  taken  over  by  the  city  for  such  purpose. 

The  act  was  accepted  by  the  City  Council  on  September  10,  1923, 
and  approved  by  me  on  September  12  and  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  on  December  31. 

Before  construction  work  can  be  begun,  the  act  must  be  complied 
with  as  follows: 

Agreement  on  the  part  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  as  to  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  Shawmut  Branch  after  determination  of  such 
price  by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Deposit  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  the  city  of  a 
filing  plan  showing  proposed  route  and  the  location  thereof,  and  the 
general  form  and  method  of  construction. 

Execution  of  lease  of  premises  by  the  city  and  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company. 
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Approval  of  filing  plan,  in  so  far  as  it  covers  work  affecting  the 
operation  of  the  main  line  tracks  between  Andrew  square  and  Harrison 
square,  by  the  New  Haven  and  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  companies,  or 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities. 

Approval  by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  of  plan  under 
which  reasonably  frequent  and  adequate  rapid  transit  passenger  trains 
or  cars  can  be  safely  operated  from  Welles  avenue  to  Mattapan. 

The  Transit  Department  has  been  engaged  in  preliminary  investiga- 
tions, surveys  and  plans,  as  provided  in  the  act,  and  is  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction  upon  the  completion  of  the  remaining  require- 
ments of  the  act  as  indicated  above. 

The  need  for  improved  street  railway  transportation  for  the  Dor- 
chester district  is  not  a  recent  discovery.  The  subject  has  been  investi- 
gated for  years  and  numerous  reports  and  plans  filed  with  the  Legis- 
lature. Boston  conducted  a  most  vigorous  and  insistent  campaign  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  was  successful.  It  is  now  equally  anxious  that 
this  long-needed  improvement  be  undertaken  without  delay  in  order 
that  the  great  Dorchester  district  may  enjoy  a  more  comfortable,  con- 
venient and  speedy  form  of  transportation,  at  no  additional  cost. 

Another  important  factor  of  this  extension  will  be  the  relief  afforded 
the  existing  intolerable  congestion  at  Andrew  Square  Terminal. 

In  providing  this  extension  Boston  has  continued  the  policy  in  effect 
on  all  its  subways  and  tunnels.  It  will  loan  its  credit  for  the  construction 
of  the  extension,  build  and  own  it,  and  in  turn  lease  it  to  the  operating 
company  at  a  rental  rate  sufficient  to  provide  for  interest  charges  on  the 
bonds  issued  for  construction  and  for  a  surplus  for  sinking  fund  purposes. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection,  in  reference  to  Dorchester  Tunnel,  that 
we  have  been  doing  just  a  little  more  than  has  been  set  forth  by  the  Transit 
Commission.  We  are  securing  a  woith while  improvement  and  avoiding 
what  might  become  a  menace  to  public  safety  or  the  life  and  limb  of  per- 
sons having  occasion  to  pass  over  the  various  grade  crossings  that  now 
obtain  no  this  railroad.  The  Transit  Commission  are  making  plans  so 
that  rapid  transit  will  be  possible  in  Dorchester  without  dangerous  grade 
crossings. 

A  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  seeking  authorization  for 
additional  transit  facilities  on  Cambridge  street  to  provide  for  future 
requirement  of  what  gives  promise  of  being  one  of  the  most  important 
intersecting  arteries.  The  establishment  of  a  station  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charles  and  Cambridge  streets  on  the  Combridge-Dorchester  line,  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  for  the  needs  of  this  section  of  the  city,  should  serve  the 
increasing  demand  resulting  from  persons  seeking  treatment  or  visiting, 
either  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  or  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  should  be  a  contributing  factor  in  the  minimizing  of 
congestion  at  Park  street.  The  necessity  for  providing  added  accommoda- 
tions not  only  for  present  needs  but  in  anticipation  of  future  requirements 
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in  the  growing  section  of  Allston  and  Brighton  will  make  necessary  during 
the  year  the  development  of  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Boylston  Street 
Subway  beyond  the  intersection  at  Governo.-  square  of  the  Kenmore 
Station. 

This  improvement  should  result  in  the  use  of  the  Boylston  Street 
Subway  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  and  should  practically 
double  the  capacity  of  the  existing  system  in  this  section. 

Hyde  Park  Ten-Cent  Fare. 

Chapter  405,  providing  for  the  acquisition  by  the  City  of  Boston  of 
street  railway  lines  in  the  Hyde  Park  district  and  the  operation  thereof  by 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  was  enacted  during  the  past  year. 
Under  authority  of  this  act,  the  property  of  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Street  Railway  Company  was  taken  over  by  the  city  and  a  portion  thereof 
leased  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  brought  to  a  successful  close  a  struggle 
extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  for  a  single  fare  to  Hyde  Park. 
The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  took  over  the  operation  on 
September  1  and  Hyde  Park  is  now  on  a  three-minute  service  to  Cleary 
square  from  Forest  Hills,  with  a  ten-cent  fare  to  any  part  of  the  Elevated 
system. 

The  latest  type  of  motor  bus  has  been  put  in  operation  between 
Mattapan  square  and  Wolcott  square,  Readville.  Under  this  plan 
passengers  arriving  at  Cleary  square  may  transfer  to  buses  going  to 
Readville  without  any  additional  fare.  Passengers  arriving  at  Mattapan 
may  transfer  to  buses  at  that  point  operating  over  East  River  street 
through  Cleary  square  to  Readville.  Passengers  from  Readville  have  the 
option  of  transferring  at  Cleary  square,  without  additional  charge,  to  the 
city  proper  via  Hyde  Park  avenue  and  Forest  Hills,  or  may  continue  on 
buses  to  Mattapan  and  transfer  at  that  point  to  any  part  of  the  system 
via  Blue  Hill  avenue  or  Ashland  street. 

City  Planning  Board. 

That  the  public  are  at  last  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  terminating 
a  haphazard  method  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  substituting 
therefor  a  program  representing  intelligent  planning  is  evidenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board 
have  been  received. 

Public  opinion  in  America  is  gradually  crystallizing  in  favor  of  co- 
operation and  co-ordination  and  constructive  action  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  government,  national,  state  and  city,  and  Boston  has  been 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  that  it  has  been  among  the  pioneers  in  the 
matter  of  the  creation  of  a  City  Planning  Board.  To  the  City  Planning 
Board  in  the  last  two  years  we  have  given  a  friendly  hearing  and  a  generous 
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appropriation  and  in  return  have  received  service  of  a  high  order  and  a 
program  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  city,  the  adoption  of 
which  will  not  only  in  large  measure  solve  present  perplexing  problems, 
but  will  be  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  not  only  of  the 
present  generation  but  of  posterity. 

The  City  Planning  Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  embraces  the 
best  thought  in  engineering,  architecture  and  other  fields  of  useful  activity. 
Its  energies  and  talents  have  been  devoted  for  an  entire  year  to  the  solution 
of  the  traffic  congestion  problem  and  the  adoption  of  the  program  sub- 
mitted will  not  only  serve  to  overcome  the  errors  of  the  past  but  will  provide 
for  future  needs.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms 
of  pennies  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  think  in  terms  of  millions, 
yet,  apparently,  our  only  alternative  is  either  think  in  present  day  terms 
or  be  confronted  with  a  congestion  that  represents  stagnation  which,  if 
permitted,  will  result  in  losses  many  times  in  excess  of  the  sum  recom- 
mended for  the  creation  of  Boston's  new  artery,  namely,  thirty-two 
million  dollars. 

The  draughting  of  a  zoning  law  represents  an  additional  forward  step 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  Legislature  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  a  ruinous  program  long  in  vogue,  and  which  if  permitted  to  continue 
permanently,  would  render  impossible  either  a  healthy  or  an  attractive 
city. 

The  adoption  of  these  two  major  recommendations  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Board  should  be  supplemented  by  an  investigation  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  electrification  and  co-ordination  of  railroad  facilities  within  the 
metropolitan  district. 

The  Division  of  Metropolitan  Planning  has  been  appointed  by  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  studying  various  phases  of  the 
transportation  problem,  but  in  my  opinion  the  beet  interests  of  Boston 
require  that  an  agency,  whose  primary  interest  is  our  own  city,  shall 
participate  in  this  important  work. 

A  new  departure  in  the  matter  of  co-ordination  of  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  has  resulted  in  consequence  of  the  work  of  the  City  Planning 
Board  and  the  policy  of  the  past  year  of  refusing  to  recommend  the 
acquiring  of  land  for  park  purposes,  unless  approved  by  the  Board,  is  a 
precedent  that  may  be  accepted  with  safety  to  the  city  and  with  benefit 
to  the  people. 

Public  Health. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Health  Department  is  invariably  determined  by 
the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  lower 
rate  was  established  by  the  City  of  Boston  during  1923  than  any  large  city 
in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  being  the  lowest  rate  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  city. 
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The  reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
which  this  year  is  677  as  against  1,148  in  1917,  representing  as  it  does  a 
reduction  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  a  period  of  six  years,  indicates  that  the 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  tuberculosis  will  cease  to  be  a  menace  in 
any  community  where  proper  regard  is  had  for  sanitation,  proper  health 
laws,  and  their  enforcement,  and  a  due  consideration  for  the  human 
equation  in  industry.  It  would  be  unfair  to  contend  that  the  results 
achieved  in  the  matter  of  tuberculosis  control  are  due  wholly  to  the 
activities  of  the  Health  Department.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the 
increased  wage  to  the  worker,  which  in  the  home  is  represented  by  better 
and  more  food,  better  and  more  clothing,  with  added  opportunities  for 
better  living  conditions  and  educational  and  recreational  advantages,  has 
been  a  material  factor  in  the  combatting  of  this  economic  disease.  The 
trustees  of  the  Boston  Sanatorium  propose  to  establish  heliotherapy 
treatment  during  1924,  which  should  prove  of  tremendous  value  in  nonpul- 
monary  cases  of  tuberculosis.  This  work,  supplementing  that  of  the  new 
out-patient  building,  for  which  S150,000  was  appropriated  during  1923  and 
which  will  be  completed  in  1924,  will  place  Boston  as  a  leader  among 
American  cities  in  the  matter  of  conservation  of  public  health. 

The  report  of  the  Building  Commissioner  for  the  year  1923  sets  forth 
that  more  than  150  dilapidated  and  unhealthful,  disease-breeding 
tenement  properties  have  been  razed. 

The  report  of  the  Park  Department  indicates  that  a  larger  number  of 
persons  are  either  participating  in  games  in  the  open  air,  or  as  a  result  of 
the  comfort  and  convenience  possible  through  the  establishment  of  seating 
accommodations  upon  the  playgrounds,  contributing  to  then  health 
through  spending  more  time  in  the  open. 

The  value  of  health  units  is  emphasized  by  a  study  of  the  childbirth 
records  for  the  year  1923;  the  deaths  of  mothers  from  causes  incident  to 
pregnancy  being  the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  Boston. 

The  second  lowest  death  rate  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  infants  under 
one  year  of  age  was  recorded  during  the  year  1923,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  five  George  Robert  White 
Fund  Health  Units,  infant  mortality  may  be  further  reduced  by  one  third. 
The  first  of  the  George  Robert  White  Fund  Health  Units  is  now  in  process 
of  construction  in  the  North  End  section  of  Boston,  and  sufficient  funds 
will  shortly  be  available  to  commence  construction  of  the  second  unit. 

Through  these  civic  center  clearing  houses,  co-ordination  and  co- 
operation will  be  possible  for  all  agencies  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
public  health. 

The  dedication  of  the  first  health  unit  during  1924  will  provide  an 
opportunity  which  I  trust  will  be  embraced  by  municipal  authorities  to 
pay  fitting  tribute  to  a  truly  great  citizen  of  Boston,  George  Robert  White, 
through  whose  generosity  and  vision  the  ills  and  pains  of  humankind  will 
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be  minimized  and  a  more  healthful  and  sturdy  womanhood  and  manhood 
made  possible  for  the  Nation.  The  establishment  of  a  Dental  Clinic  at 
the  health  unit  on  Blossom  street  has  been  such  a  pronounced  success  as  to 
justify  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  clinic  at  the  George 
Robert  White  Health  Unit  in  the  North  End,  and  in  addition,  a  depart- 
ment of  conservation  of  vision,  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  children,  a  new 
but  unquestionably  a  necessary  and  valued  departure. 

I  would  say  in  this  connection  that  we  are  profoundly  grateful  for 
the  splendid  service  rendered  by  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
but  the  system  of  charging  has  so  increased  in  the  last  two  years  as  to  make 
it  prohibitive  to  furnish  service  for  children  of  the  poor  that  they  need. 
Consequently,  we  must  do  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  health  authorities  the  same  results  that  have  been 
secured  through  vaccine  in  the  treatment  of  smallpox  will  be  possible 
through  the  administration  of  the  Schick  toxin-anti-toxin  treatment  as  a 
safeguard  against  diphtheria.  The  Health  Department  has  been  extremely 
active  during  1923  in  combatting  diphtheria  through  the  administration 
of  the  Schick  toxin-anti-toxin  treatment,  nearly  19,000  children  having 
been  immunized  by  this  treatment  against  this  disease  in  1923;  it  is 
desirable  that  this  work  be  conducted  with  increased  vigor  during  the  year 
1924.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1923,  23,000  children  were  found  to  have  a 
natural  immunity  against  diphtheria. 

Research  and  experimental  methods  are  being  carried  on  in  the  treat- 
ment of  whooping  cough  and  measles,  also  with  a  view  to  perfecting  a 
reliable  preventive  process  of  control. 

The 'public  are  entitled  to  protection  in  the  matter  of  milk  supply,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Health  Commissioner  to  adopt  a  regulation  pro- 
hibiting the  distribution  or  sale  of  milk  in  the  City  of  Boston,  unless  the 
same  has  been  pasteurized  or  comes  from  tested  certified  herds. 

The  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  deaths  from  alcoholism  is 
an  interesting  commentary  on  the  non-enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act. 
The  number  recorded,  which  probably  does  not  represent  more  than  one 
half  of  all  who  died  as  a  result  of  poisonous  substitutes  for  pure  liquor, 
namely,  169  persons  in  1923,  represents  an  average  of  nearly  one  every 
second  day  during  the  entire  year. 

The  Boston  Health  Show  held  during  1923  presented  in  various  forms 
of  demonstration  the  aspects  of  various  illnesses  and  diseases,  methods  of 
control  in  operation,  and  health  conservation  generally,  bringing  home  to 
the  people  of  Boston  in  an  understandable  way  the  efforts  put  forth  for 
their  health  and  protection.  The  Better  Baby  Contest  conducted  as  part 
of  this  show  was  so  popular  that. the  Health  Department  subsequently 
conducted  a  conference  upon  a  similar  scale  of  standards  with  such  success, 
that  baby  welfare  stations  are^to  be  conducted  as  a  regular  feature  of 
health  work  in  1924. 
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Hospital  Department. 

The  failure  during  the  period  of  the  World  War  to  conduct  a  building 
program  in  anticipation  of  hospital  requirements  due  to  increase  in  popu- 
lation has  resulted  during  the  past  year  in  a  congestion  which  if  permitted 
to  continue  will  result  in  great  injury  to  persons  seeking  treatment  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital. 

The  completion  of  the  Thorndike  Memorial  Building,  while  it  provides 
in  Boston  the  most  modern  municipal  institution  in  the  world  for  research 
and  X-ray  work,  will  not  in  any  degree  minimize  the  congestion  which  is 
general  in  the  institution.  It  is  the  only  building  of  its  kind  within  a 
municipal  hospital  group  in  the  United  States,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
can  draw  on  1,200  patients  for  intensive  study,  the  opportunities  for 
accomplishing  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended,  that  is,  intensive  medicine, 
are  tremendous. 

The  new  Out-Patient  Department,  which  will  shortly  be  dedicated, 
should  provide  for  the  needs  of  this  character  of  service  for  the  next  half 
century.  In  the  past  male  and  female  patients  have  been  indecently 
crowded  together  in  the  waiting  rooms  of  the  old  Out-Patient  Department. 
This  condition  will  now  be  obviated.  The  trustees  anticipate,  in  the 
development  of  their  program,  to  run  the  Out-Patient  Department 
throughout  the  day;  in  the  morning  caring  for  the  patients  resorting  there 
for  treatment,  and  any  patient  requiring  intensive  study  will  be  given  an 
appointment  for  a  particular  afternoon,  when  he  will  be  carefully  exj  mined 
by  a  group  of  specialists,  and  such  X-ray  and  laboratory  tests  be  per- 
formed as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  diagnosis. 

The  increase,  however,  in  the  number  of  patients,  at  the  City  Hospital 
"which  now  represents  1,200  daily,  coupled  with  the  corresponding  increase 
of  physicians,  surgeons,  internes,  orderlies,  et  cetera,  presents  a  condition 
deserving  of  immediate  consideration.  During  the  year  1923  the  sum  of 
S 180, 000  was  provided  for  architects'  fees,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  hospital  needs,  anticipating  tl  e  requirements  of  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  and  providing  within  the  next  two  years 
accommodations  for  680  additional  patients. 

A  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  seeking  authority  to 
borrow  this  money  outside  of  the  debt  limit,  and  I  trust  this  legislation  will 
have  the  hearty  support  of  every  member  of  the  city  government.  This 
program  is  necessary  because  of  the  accumulated  neglect  and  failure  of  the 
past  which  it  is  our  duty,  as  custodians  of  the  public  weal,  to  correct.  In 
the  event  that  the  Legislature  approves  the  recommendation  of  the 
hospital  authorities  it  is  proposed  to  provide  buildings  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate 680  additional  patients,  including  an  obstetrical  ward  building, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which,  with  equipment,  will  approximate  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  and  which  on  completion  will  provide 
sufficient  accommodations  for  75  maternity  cases  at  all  times. 
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I  want  to  say  on  this,  in  passing,  that  in  1917  we  made  provision  for 
the  free  treatment  of  women  about  to  become  mothers,  providing  eighteen 
beds  in  the  City  Hospital.  In  the  four  succeeding  years  the  number  of 
beds  was  increased  by  only  four.  In  those  twenty-two  beds  during  1921, 
540  children  were  born.  That  shows  that  there  has  been  an  indecent, 
inhuman  and  disgraceful  neglect  of  an  obligation  which  we  should  observe, 
and  I  look  foi  ward  with  keen  pleasure  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  duty  we  owe 
mothers  of  men  and  of  women  which  will  be  fulfilled  upon  the  completion 
of  this  maternity  building. 

The  maternity  building  will  contain  every  modern  convenience  and 
appliance  needed  to  care  for  mothers  and  babies.  It  will  be  made  up  of 
small  units,  to  provide  the  greatest  amount  of  privacy  consistent  with  the 
care  of  such  cases,  and  will  contain  operating  rooms  and  nurseries  for  well, 
sick  and  premature  babies. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  isolation  building,  representing  a  cost  of  one 
third  of  a  million  dollars.  This  isolation  building  will  be  constructed 
along  the  most  modern  lines,  with  many  single  rooms  and  small  ward  units, 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  care  for  any  type  of  contagious  disease  without 
danger  of  cross  infection. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  an  additional  medical  pavilion  costing 
$400,000;  surgical  building,  $229,000;  a  pavilion  for  special  cases,  $584,000; 
quarters  for  house  officers  and  internes,  $305,000;  addition  to  Burnham 
Building,  $211,000;  nurses'  home,  $290,000;  kitchen  and  laundry,  $251,000 ; 
pathological  building,  $91,000;  enlargement  of  engine  room  with  installa- 
tion of  generators  and  accessories,  tunnels,  animal  house  and  enlargement 
of  existing  surgical  building,  $78,000;  addition  to  power  plant  and  neces- 
sary extension  of  piping,  $209,000. 

An  addition  of  three  stories  will  be  made  to  the  present  surgical  wards, 
W  and  X ,  to  provide  for  the  tremendous  increase  in  surgical  cases.  At  the 
present  time  there  ale  seventy-five  house  officers  caring  for  patients  in  the 
City  Hospital.  They  are  housed  in  various  places  throughout  the  hospital, 
some  rooms  that  were  originally  intended  to  house  one  person  now  housing 
two,  and  in  some  instances  three  and  four.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
new  quarters  be  provided  for  them.  It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  Burnham 
Building,  as  already  stated,  at  a  cost  of  $211,000,  in  which  to  care  for 
medical  cases;  and  to  care  for  patients  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  more 
nurses  be  employed.  At  the  present  moment  every  available  bed  is 
taken;  at  least  125  more  nurses  will  be  necessary  to  care  for  the  additional 
number  of  patients,  and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  build  a  new 
wing  to  connect  with  the  present  nurses'  home. 

The  probability  is  that  in  the  event  of  the  Legislature  approving  this 
major  program  it  will  require  at  least  two  years  in  which  to  complete  con- 
struction, but  on  completion  the  city  will  be  in  a  position  to  fulfill  its 
obligation  to  all  in  need  of  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  a  position  which 
it  has  not  been  in  during  the  past  five  years. 
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Public  Welfare. 

During  the  year  1923  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mothers'  Aid  Act 
1,406  cases  were  directed  to  the  attention  of  the  Overseers  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  as  a  consequence  of  the  aid  extended  it  was  possible  to  maintain 
family  ties  without  resorting  to  the  inhuman  practice  which  obtained 
prior  to  1913,  of  dividing  families  and  distributing  the  children  on  the 
death  of  the  head  of  the  household. 

During  the  year  1923,  2,522  cases  of  dependents  were  considered  and 
aided,  the  increase  during  the  year  being  132  cases.  Lodgings  were  pro- 
vided during  the  year  to  5,514  women  and  children  and  11,811  men  in 
addition  to  18,612  meals. 

An  investigation  conducted  during  the  year  by  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion resulted  in  certain  recommendations,  a  majority  of  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Overseers  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  generous  policy  which  the  city  has  ever  maintained  toward  the 
needy  and  dependent  will,  I  trust,  be  followed  during  the  present  year. 

With  a  view  to  ending  the  custom  of  penalizing  thrift,  a  bill  has  been 
presented  seeking  authority  to  aid  dependent  families  through  a  change 
in  the  present  regulations  which  obtain  in  the  Commonwealth  and  under 
which  it  is  unlawful  to  extend  aid  where  equity  in  property  exceeds  $500 
or  valuation  $2,500  or  where  the  cash  in  possession  of  the  family  is  in 
excess  of  $200. 

The  average  population  at  Long  Island  during  the  past  year  has  been 
860;  of  this  number  343  being  hospital  cases.  The  injustice  of  sending 
the  chronic  sick  of  Boston  to  Long  Island  for  treatment  must  be  apparent 
to  every  thoughtful  citizen.  It  is  an  injustice  to  require  that  physicians 
and  surgeons  make  the  sacrifice  of  time  that  is  necessary  to  visit  patients 
at  Long  Island;  and  it  is  an  injustice  to  quarter  the  chronic  sick  with  the 
unfortunate  poor  and  to  classify  under  one  head  the  chronic  sick,  the 
unfortunate  poor,  the  dependent  child  and  the  criminal.  I  have  endeavored 
for  many  years  to  change  this  condition  and  am  hopeful  that  during  the 
present  year  it  will  be  possible  to  transfer  the  chronic  sick  from  the  hospital 
at  Long  Island  to  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  at  Parker  Hill.  The  establishment  of  the  hospital  for 
the  chronic  sick  at  Parker  Hill  would  not  only  prove  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  patients  but  of  tremendous  value  to  the  medical  schools 
located  in  this  section  of  our  city,  the  visiting  staffs  of  which  embrace  men 
of  the  highest  standing  in  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  anticipated  that 
hospital  accommodations  will  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  Northampton  sufficient  to  permit  the  cancellation  of  the  lease  of  mu- 
nicipal buildings  located  at  West  Roxbury  in  use  by  the  United  States 
Veterans  Bureau. 

In  the  event  that  these  buildings  become  available  at  any  time  during 
the  year  it  is  my  purpose  to  transfer  the  unfortunate  poor  at  Long  Island 
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to  the  property  located  at  West  Roxbury  and  to  install  there  a  cottage 
system  of  housing  for  aged  poor  couples  who  under  present  conditions  are 
separated  upon  commitment  to  Long  Island.  The  commission  appointed 
by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  to  consider  the  location  for  a  new  State 
Prison  have  reported  in  favor  of  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  municipal 
prison  at  Deer  Island.  It  is  my  purpose  in  the  event  that  the  sale  is 
consummated,  to  transfer  the  prisoners  at  present  on  Deer  Island  to  Long 
Island  when  the  poor  and  the  chronic  sick  have  been  transferred  to  the 
mainland.  The  acreage  at  Long  Island  is  not  only  considerable,  but 
sufficiently  productive  to  permit  of  cultivation  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  possible  the  raising  of  enough  produce  to  provide  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  inmates  of  all  municipal  institutions,  while  the  outdoor  work 
should  prove  beneficial  to  the  prisoners. 

The  Retirement  System. 

After  a  year  of  operation  the  pension  system,  established  by  the 
Legislature  and  accepted  by  the  City  Council  and  myself,  has  proven  a 
complete  success.  An  amendment  providing  for  a  minimum  retirement 
allowance  of  $480  a  year  after  fifteen  years  of  service  was  obtained  last 
year,  and  the  system,  with  this  provision,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  example 
of  public  pension  legislation  enacted  up  to  the  present  time.  It  provides 
for  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty  at  the  request  of  the  employee,  and  for 
compulsory  retirement  at  age  seventy.  The  amount  of  the  retirement 
allowance  is  calculated  on  the  length  of  seivice,  the  salary,  and  the  age 
of  the  employee  at  retirement.  The  employee  by  accepting  a  reduced 
pension  may  elect  that  the  pension  may  continue  after  his  death  to  his 
wife  or  other  relative  for  life,  or  that  the  balance  remaining  unexpended 
may  be  paid  to  his  estate.  In  case  of  death  from  injury  received  in  the 
course  of  employment  the  widow  or  children  or  dependent  father  or  mother 
receive  a  pension  of  one  half  salary.  For  permanent  disability  caused  by 
an  accident  occurring  in  the  performance  of  duty  the  employee  receives 
a  pension  of  three  quarters  salary.  For  disability  from  any  other  cause 
a  pension  is  paid  equal  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  pension  which  the 
employee  would  have  received  at  the  age  of  sixty.  These  provisions  are 
very  favorable  to  the  employee  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  municipal  and  government  systems. 

Approximately  eight  thousand  of  the  present  employees  have  joined 
the  system,  and  all  new  employees  become  members  as  part  of  their 
contract  of  employment.  Over  three  hundred  retirements  have  been 
made  this  year,  and  a  much  larger  number  will  be  made  in  the  year  to 
come.  While  in  an  occasional  instance  a  very  valuable  employee  may 
be  lost  to  the  city  by  the  compulsory  retirement  at  seventy  years  of  age, 
as  a  rule  the  service  is  improved  not  only  in  efficiency  but  also  in  the  morale 
of  the  younger  employees  who  as  a  result  of  the  pension  system  are 
afforded  opportunity  for  promotion. 
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Rent  and  Housing. 

The  building  of  homes,  which  could  be  leased  at  a  rental  possible 
for  a  working  man  with  family  to  occupy,  has  not  been  undertaken  by 
any  individual  or  agency  during  the  past  year.  This  situation  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  condition  deserving  of  serious  consideration  by 
every  individual  in  the  city.  The  erection  of  apartment  blocks  has  been 
conducted  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  previously  known  and  in  these 
blocks  every  conceivable  provision  has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  adults  without  provision  or  accommodation  of  any  charac- 
ter for  children. 

As  a  consequence  of  lack  of  housing  accommodations  for  persons  in 
moderate  circumstances  who  have  children  it  will  in  my  opinion  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  Rent  and  Housing  Commission  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  from  property  owners  who  seek  to  profit  as  a  consequence 
of  a  condition  beyond  the  power  of  the  man  of  moderate  means  to  over- 
come. 

The  Rent  and  Housing  Commission  reports  that  during  the  past 
year  12,048  cases  were  disposed  of  and  that  in  the  case  of  demands  for 
increased  rentals  95  per  cent  of  the  claims  were  found  to  be  unwarranted 
and  unreasonable  and  that  on  notices  to  vacate,  in  but  4  per  cent  of  the 
cases  was  it  impossible  to  secure  extension  of  time. 

The  fact  that  complaints  on  rent  increases  are  received  almost  wholly 
from  persons  paying  less  than  $50  per  month  and  that  55  per  cent  of  the 
complaints  now  received  constitute  notices  to  vacate  premises,  and  35  per 
cent  relate  to  increased  rentals,  in  my  opinion,  makes  it  advisable  that  the 
tenure  of  the  commission  be  extended. 

Printing  Department. 

During  the  year  1923  the  Printing  Department  has  executed  printing 
orders  exceeding  in  volume  any  previous  year  since  its  establishment; 
and  although  many  accounts  are  still  open,  the  present  outlook 
indicates  that  the  department  will  have  earned  a  profit  as  large  as  the 
previous  year,  $50,000,  and  thereby  add  to  its  unexpended  balance, 
which  should  reach  approximately  one  quarter  million  dollars  at  the  end  of 
the  current  year.  These  profits  have  not  been  earned  by  inflating  prices; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  cost  of  printing  and  stationery  has  been  con- 
siderably below  prices  charged  by  private  concerns  for  similar  supplies. 
This  year  the  department  executed  the  police  list,  one  of  the  largest  jobs 
of  printing  done  in  the  city,  at  a  lower  price  than  any  private  concern  in 
Boston  bid  for  the  work. 

The  department  is  equipped  especially  for  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  city,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the 
City  of  Boston  is  not  only  operating  a  plant  for  its  own  convenience,  but 
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also  gets  the  profits  from  that  operation  which  under  a  contract  system 
would  go  to  private  parties. 

Much  of  the  typesetting  machinery  and  many  of  the  presses  have 
been  in  operation  for  over  fifteen  years.  During  the  year  we  have  partly 
rehabilitated  the  type  casting  department  by  turning  in  some  of  the  old 
machines  at  a  liberal  allowance  in  exchange  for  new  ones,  also,  three  new 
presses  have  been  installed  in  exchange  for  old  ones  which  have  been  in 
service  for  fifteen  years.  Approximately,  twenty-one  thousand  dollars 
has  been  spent  during  the  year  for  this  much  needed  purpose,  which  has 
added  very  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  department. 

It  is  proposed  gradually  to  rehabilitate  the  plant  with  modern  and 
up-to-date  equipment,  thereby  gradually  bringing  the  plant  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  city's  printing  is  growing  in  volume,  gradually,  year  by  year, 
and  an  idea  of  this  growth  may  be  ascertained  from  the  fact  that  the  police 
list  and  the  voting  list  and  all  printing  in  connection  with  listing  and 
elections  have  increased  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent  over  former  years, 
because  of  women  being  added  to  the  lists. 

The  Printing  Plant  is  badly  in  need  of  permanent  quarters,  being  at 
present  located  at  286  Congress  street,  occupying  about  20,000  feet  of 
space  for  which  the  city  pays  an  annual  rental  of  $13,000.  Under  present 
laws  we  can  only  obtain  a  year's  lease  and  are  practically  tenants  at  will. 
The  department  since  its  establishment  has  moved  three  times,  twice  by 
order  to  vacate;  and  these  changes  aggregate  an  expense  of  approximately 
$50,000.  Under  the  present  lease  system  it  would  not  be  advisable  for 
the  city  to  make  provisions  for  future  growth  of  the  department  as  the 
city  has  not  sufficient  protection  to  warrant  any  great  expenditures. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  good  business  judgment  and  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  for  the  city  to  establish  the  Printing  Plant  in  permanent 
quarters,  which  can  be  purchased  from  accumulated  profits. 

Supply  Department. 

The  amendment  to  the  ordinances  adopted  in  1914  has  resulted  not 
only  in  the  standardization  of  purchases  of  materials  and  supplies  through 
a  central  agency,  but  in  the  saving  of  a  vast  sum  of  money  through  whole- 
sale purchasing  and  cash  discounts. 

Prior  to  1914,  but  fifteen  departments  of  the  city  placed  requisitions 
representing  their  requirements  with  the  Supply  Department.  At  the 
present  time  thirty-eight  departments  are  operating  through  the  Supply 
Department  and  the  total  purchases  during  the  year  1923  represent  a 
total  of  four  million  dollars. 

A  laboratory  has  been  established  for  the  testing  of  materials  and 
supplies  and  this,  coupled  with  the  rigid  system  of  inspection  of  materials, 
provides  a  protection  which  has  never  been  possible  heretofore. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  requesting  authority  to 
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advertise  in  publications  other  than  the  City  Record  in  all  cases  where  the 
expenditure  is  in  excess  of  $25,000.  The  adoption  of  this  legislation  should 
widen  the  field  of  competition  and  result  in  increased  savings  to  the  city. 

Education. 

The  School  Committee  during  the  year  1923  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation made  last  year  for  the  development  of  the  reading  habit  and 
have  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  circulating  library  in  at 
least  one  school  building  in  each  ward  of  the  city.  The  probability  is 
that  the  completion  of  this  program  will  represent  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

The  standardization  of  school  buildings  containing  eight  rooms  or 
less  as  recommended  last  year  has  been  approved  and  the  necessary  plans 
drawn.  The  adoption  of  this  program  as  applied  to  the  school  construc- 
tion program  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  should  represent  a  consider- 
able annual  saving  to  the  city,  both  in  money  and  time  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  school  buildings. 

The  program  for  "a  seat  for  every  pupil  in  a  permanent  public  school 
building"  will  shortly  be  consummated  providing  the  same  zeal  and  activ- 
ity with  which  the  work  has  been  conducted  the  past  year  is  maintained 
for  the  future.  During  the  year  1923  accommodations  were  provided  in 
school  buildings  for  2,120  additional  pupils,  while  new  buildings  in  course 
of  construction  represent  an  expenditure  during  the  year  of  $3,000,000  in 
addition  to  repairs  to  buildings  totaling  $1,461,983.98. 

The  program  for  1924-25  if  adopted  will  represent  an  expenditure  for 
new  buildings  of  $5,372,000,  and  alterations,  repairs  and  maintenance, 
$1,500,000. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  school  program  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
adoption  of  the  "pay  as  you  go  policy"  on  school  lands  and  buildings 
inaugurated  during  my  previous  administration  has  not  only  made  pos- 
sible a  major  school  building  construction  program  paid  entirely  out  of 
tax  levy,  but  in  addition  will  shortly  result  in  the  total  extinguishment  of 
the  entire  school  indebtedness,  placing  Boston  in  a  most  enviable  and  yet 
unique  position  among  American  cities  in  that  it  will  be  the  only  city 
without  a  bonded  indebtedness  for  educational  purposes. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  in  addition  to  working  towards  the 
extinguishment  of  our  educational  indebtedness,  since  the  adoption  of 
this  provision  we  have  expended  from  money  raised  by  taxation  direct, 
and  without  bond  issues,  some  $15,000,000  for  educational  purposes, 
which  prior  to  1916  would  have  been  raised  by  bond  issues  to  be  borne  by 
those  coming  after  us. 

Park  Department. 
The  policy  inaugurated  in  1914  of  establishing  permanent  smooth 
highways  throughout  the  park  system  was  originally  commenced  with  a 
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view  to  reducing  the  annual  maintenance  cost  for  upkeep  to  provide 
thoroughfares  that  might  be  traveled  with  some  degree  of  comfort.  At 
that  time  the  total  yardage  of  permanent  paving  in  the  Boston  park  sys- 
tem was  about  16,000  yards. 

During  the  year  1923,  119,281  yards  were  laid,  or  an  amount  almost 
six  times  as  great  as  the  total  yardage  laid  in  the  92  years  prior  to  1914. 
The  year  1924  will  not  only  witness  the  completion  of  permanent  paving 
of  park  roads,  but  in  addition  the  construction  of  a  new  permanent  auto- 
mobile highway  through  Franklin  Park  to  connect  with  Columbia  road, 
thereby  making  available  for  public  enjoyment  the  entire  park  system 
with  a  road  surface  that  will  represent  practically  no  expense  for  main- 
tenance in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  sum  of  $25,000  is  made  available  this  year  for  granolithic  walks 
in  the  park  system.  This  is  but  the  beginning,  yet  a  most  essential  one. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  upon  ouv  park  system  to  provide 
permanent  smooth  thoroughfares  for  pleasure  vehicles  and  bridle  paths 
for  equestrians;  while  no  funds  have  ever  previously  been  made  available 
for  walks  that  were  useful  for  more  than  a  portion  of  each  year.  The 
establishment  of  granolithic  walks  upon  the  Strandway  and  Columbia 
road  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  public  would  take  advantage  in  larger 
numbers  of  the  opportunities  to  view  the  park  system,  provided  it  were 
possible  to  do  so  with  comfort ;  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  during  the  com- 
ing year  sufficient  funds  to  make  the  precedent  which  was  established  in 
1923  a  fixed  policy  until  such  time  as  granolithic  walks  are  provided 
throughout  the  entire  park  system. 

The  Columbus  Paik  improvement  at  the  Strandway,  South  Boston, 
started  in  1916  under  my  previous  administration  as  Mayor  of  Boston, 
is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  During  1923  the  public  bath 
house  located  at  the  Dorchester  end  of  the  Strandway,  and  which  is  the 
largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  America,  with  the  exception  of  one  central 
bath  house  at  Coney  Island,  was  dedicated. 

The  roadways  and  walks  have  been  completed  and  the  bridge  at  the 
Columbia  road  entrance  to  the  Strandway  over  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 
has  been  rebuilt  at  an  expenditure  of  $20,000,  in  addition  to  the  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  expended  upon  the  Columbus  Park  Bath  House. 

It  will  be  necessary  during  the  year  1924  to  provide  approximately 
$150,000  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  expended  for  the  completion 
of  Columbus  Park.  This  money  will  be  utilized  for  the  sodding,  grading 
and  planting  of  the  ground,  and  the  construction  of  permanent  bleachers. 
Columbus  Park  on  completion  will  represent  an  addition  to  the  park 
area  at  this  section  of  Boston  of  about  two  and  a  quarter  million  square 
feet  of  land  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,649,244,  reclaimed  from  what  formerly 
was  an  unsightly  and  unhealthy  marsh  and  transformed  into  the  finest 
waterfront  park  to  be  found  on  the  entire  Atlantic  Coast. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  connection  with  the  completion  of  Columbus  Park 
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to  establish  a  soldiers'  memorial  of  trees.  The  number  necessary  will 
probably  be  500,  each  tree  to  be  suitably  inscribed  with  a  permanent 
marker  bearing  the  name  and  regiment  of  Boston  men  who  died  while  in 
the  service  of  country  during  the  World  War. 

The  erection  of  permanent  bleachers  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
attending  the  Twilight  Baseball  League  games  or  other  outdoor  sports 
has  been  such  during  the  past  year  as  to  justify  a  continuance  of  the 
program  during  1924.  During  the  past  year  accommodations  were  pro- 
vided for  approximately  15,000  persons  and  in  large  measure  were  respon- 
sible for  an  attendance  at  least  twenty  times  greater  than  ever  previously 
known  in  the  history  of  Boston  playgrounds. 

The  policy  of  improving  existing  playgrounds  and  developing  a  higher 
order  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  same  will,  I  trust,  be  maintained  during 
the  year  1924. 

The  Parkman  Fund  income  has  made  possible  notable  improvements 
in  the  park  system  that  without  this  great  benefaction  might  be  long 
retarded,  if  ever  considered;  the  most  notable  addition  to  the  park  system 
through  this  medium  being  the  Rose  Garden  at  Franklin  Park,  which 
gives  promise  of  attracting  nation-wide  attention. 

During  the  year  1923  the  golf  links  at  Franklin  Park  have  not  only 
proven  a  desirable  investment  from  the  health  standpoint  but  from  the 
financial  as  well;  the  total  revenue  during  the  year  1923  being  $21,000, 
which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  actual  expenditure  for  maintenance 
of  the  golf  links. 

The  completion  of  Columbus  Park  during  the  year  1924  should  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  a  similar  development  on  a  major  scale  at  the  World 
War  Memorial  Park,  East  Boston,  and  Savin  Hill  and  Tenean  Beaches  in 
Dorchester,  and  to  these  important  projects  I  beg  to  direct  your  earnest 
thought. 

The  William  J.  Barry  Playground  at  Charlestown  has  been  enlarged 
at  an  expenditure  of  $200,000,  in  order  that  suitable  playground  facilities 
for  children  may  be  available  in  the  event  that  the  Ford  plant  is  located 
on  the  Sullivan  Square  Playground.  In  the  event  that  the  Ford  project 
for  Boston  is  consummated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  either  enlarge  one  of  the 
existing  playgrounds  centrally  located  in  Charlestown  or  to  provide  a  new 
one,  and  in  either  event,  it  is  my  desire  that  the  same  program  as  was 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  William  J.  Barry  Playground  be  followed, 
namely,  that  where  a  park  or  playground  is  created,  unsightly  and 
unwholesome  property  be  razed,  as  in  this  way  alone  will  it  be  possible  to 
solve  the  question  of  early  removal  of  unhealthful  tenement  property. 

I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  I  have  in  no  measure  lost  hope  that 
the  City  of  Boston  will  ultimately  secure  a  Ford  assembling  and  exporting 
plant,  and  in  the  event  of  a  site  being  determined  upon  which  represents 
a  city  property  used  for  playground  or  other  helpful  purposes,  I  shall 
follow  the  program  outlined  as  presented  here,  had  the  plant  been  located 
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in  Charlestown,  and  shall  request  your  co-operation  for  the  consummation 
of  whatever  program  may  be  determined. 

I  had  sincerely  hoped  that  North  End  Park  improvements  might  be 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  a  report  of  progress  upon  plans.  It  is 
gratifying  however  to  know  that  the  architect,  landscape  adviser  and 
engineers  have  finally  agreed  upon  a  program  which  will  be  undertaken 
shortly  in  this  congested  center  of  our  city. 

The  total  addition  to  the  park  area  in  the  past  two  years  has  been 
821,680  square  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $415,000. 

Fibe  Department. 
The  year  1923  marked  the  passing  of  horse-drawn  fire  apparatus  in 
the  City  of  Boston  and  the  complete  motorization  of  the  Boston  Fire 
Department. 

The  two-platoon  system  authorized  in  1923  was  put  in  operation 
February  first  of  this  year.  It  represents  an  additional  expenditure  of 
approximately  $350,000  and  an  addition  to  the  fire-fighting  force  of 
Boston  of  222  men.  The  adoption  of  this  humane  system  should  result 
in  a  higher  efficiency  in  the  Fire  Department,  with  a  reduction  in  the 
losses  of  life  and  property.  The  city  for  many  years  has  been  menaced 
with  a  possible  loss  of  the  Fire  Alarm  Headquarters  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  danger  zone  of  the  lumber  yard  district. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  and  the  contract  will  shortly  be 
awarded  for  the  construction  in  Boston  of  the  most  complete  and  best 
fire  alarm  station  to  be  found  in  the  entire  world. 

The  extension  of  the  High  Pressure  System,  a  vital  adjunct  in  fight- 
ing fires,  must  be  continued  and  the  same  generous  character  of  appro- 
priation provided  during  the  last  two  years  must  be  maintained  until  the 
entire  fire  hazard  section  of  Boston  has  been  grid-ironed  with  High 
Pressure  Fire  Service  water  mains. 

The  necessity  for  a  centrally  located  fire  headquarters  to  replace  the 
present  Mason  street  headquarters  is  apparent  to  every  citizen  and  I 
sincerely  trust  it  may  be  possible  during  the  year  1924  to  provide  the 
necessary  money  for  the  construction  of  the  same. 

The  advances  made  in  fire-fighting  facilities  during  the  past  two 
years  should  result  in  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  annual  fire  losses 
and  in  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  fire  insurance  rates.  The  officials 
in  charge  of  fire  companies  and  insurance  companies  throughout  the 
country  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  80  per  cent  of  fire  losses  may  be 
traced  to  carelessness  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  such  program  as  may 
commend  itself  to  the  City  Council.  A  brief  statement  read  to  the 
pupils  in  public  and  private  schools  each  month  setting  forth  the  loss 
sustained  by  fire  both  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  country  might  serve 
as  an  excellent  means  of  developing  habits  of  carefulness,  dividends  from 
which  would  be  repiesented  by  a  reduction  in  loss  of  life  and  property 
to  the  people  of  the  city. 
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Police  Department. 

The  condition  of  many  police  stations  in  Boston  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  a  disgrace  to  the  municipality  and  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  police  officers.  To  remodel  and  reconstruct  and  provide  new  houses 
would  make  necessary  an  expenditure  of  at  least  four  million  dollars. 

During  the  year  1923  the  sum  of  $2,400,000  was  provided  for  a 
Police  Department  building  program  and  this  huge  sum  represents  an 
expenditure  greater  than  the  total  expenditure  for  police  buildings  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

During  the  year  1923,  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Department,  Police  Station  No.  8  was  completed  and  a  contract  awarded 
for  Police  Station  No.  2  at  Milk  and  Sears  streets,  Boston,  to  house 
Police  Division  No.  2,  Traffic  Division  No.  20,  and  the  Property  Clerk's 
Department.  This  building,  ten  stories  in  height,  costing  approximately 
one  million  dollars,  on  completion  will  be  the  largest  police  building  in  the 
United  States. 

Land  has  been  taken  and  plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  Police  Depart- 
ment Headquarters  to  replace  the  present  ancient  and  inadequate  head- 
quarters, which  will  represent  an  additional  expenditure  of  one  million 
dollars  for  land  and  building. 

The  completion  of  the  West  Roxbury  Courthouse  during  the  year 
made  available  for  police  departmental  purposes  the  property  adjoining 
the  police  station  and  formerly  used  as  a  courthouse;  and  $100,000  was 
appropriated  to  remodel  it  so  as  to  provide  for  an  enlarged  and  modern 
police  station  in  this  section  of  the  city. 

In  the  Hyde  Park  section,  the  unsanitary  quarters  occupied  and 
known  as  Police  Station  No.  18  will,  on  completion  of  the  contract  which 
has  been  awarded  in  the  sum  of  $200,000,  be  discontinued  and  a  modern 
police  station  constructed  in  the  Hyde  Park  section. 

It  is  my  purpose  during  the  year,  provided  that  finances  will  permit, 
to  locate  a  new  courthouse  in  the  Dorchester  district  which  will  permit 
the  Police  Department  taking  over  the  present  Dorchester  Courthouse  on 
Adams  street  for  police  business. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  immediate  future  to  provide  either 
enlarged  quarters  or  new  quarters  for  Station  No.  3  on  Joy  street,  Station 
No.  4  on  La  Grange  street  and  Station  No.  5  on  East  Dedham  street,  and 
as  financial  conditions  permit  I  trust  these  matters  will  receive  the  friendly 
consideration  of  the  City  Council. 

The  Traffic  Division  of  the  Police  Department  has  been  aided 
during  the  year  through  an  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  S25,000  for  80 
spotlights  which  not  only  served  as  an  aid  to  traffic  but  also  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  traffic  officers,  the  lives  of  some  having  been  taken  and  the 
remainder  menaced  through  lack  of  this  protection  in  the  past. 

In  the  budget  of  1923-24  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of 
50  additional  traffic  officers  whose  value  to  the  improvement  of  traffic 
conditions  in  the  city  has  been  so  well  demonstrated  during  the  past  year. 
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Public  Works  Department. 

The  problems  confronting  the  Public  Works  Department  during  the 
year  1922-23  were  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  which  generally 
obtained  throughout  the  country.  The  commandeering  of  materials 
by  the  government  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  the  uncertainties 
in  the  three  years  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  war  resulted  in  a  con- 
dition so  far  as  bridge  and  building  construction  were  concerned  such  as 
had  never  previously  been  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Practically  no  replacement  work  as  represented  by  new  construction  had 
taken  place  during  the  period  of  the  war  on  the  bridges  of  Boston,  the 
result  being  that  large  sums  of  money  were  necessary  not  only  for  re- 
placements but  for  maintenance  until  such  time  as  money  might  be 
available  for  replacement.  The  most  important  work  completed  during 
1923  was  the  Chelsea  Bridge,  the  principal  northern  artery  of  the  city, 
at  a  cost  of  $650,000.  This  bridge  will  be  opened  to  public  travel  within 
thirty  days,  replacing  the  temporary  structure,  a  menace  to  pedestrians 
and  vehicles  for  three  years  beyond  what  is  estimated  as  the  life  of  a 
temporary  structure  of  that  character,  namely  eight  years. 

A  steel  and  concrete  bridge  was  constructed  over  the  Boston  &  Albany 
tracks  at  Beacon  street  of  the  most  approved  type  and  which  should 
prove  serviceable  for  at  least  a  half  century;  also  a  modern  type  of  bridge 
on  Cambridge  street.  The  construction  of  these  two  bridges  not  only 
provides  added  protection  for  water  mains  previously  located  thereon, 
but  in  addition  the  road  area  for  vehicles  was  materially  increased. 

During  the  year  1923  with  a  view  to  minimizing  the  annual  main- 
tenance cost  for  bridge  decking  which  makes  necessary  the  replacing  of 
deck  planking  every  seven  weeks,  a  bituminous  treatment  was  applied 
which  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  by  the  new  system  to  triple 
the  life  of  the  road  surfacs  with  a  material  saving  in  the  maintenance 
cost. 

During  the  year  1924  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  the  Congress 
Street  Bridg?  provided  the  funds  are  available  and  which  will  represent 
an  expenditure  of  about  $700,000.  Preliminary  work  has  been  con- 
ducted during  1923,  and  in  the  event  that  the  City  Council  looks  with 
favor  upon  this  improvement  and  appropriation  for  the  same  is  made,  the 
work  will  be  completed  within  two  years. 

The  condition  of  the  Dartmouth  Street  Bridge  has  been  a  source  of 
grave  concern  to  the  engineers  of  the  Public  Works  Department  for 
several  years  and  apparently  the  time  has  arrived  to  either  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  bridge  or  to  provide  the  money  for  replacement.  I  shall 
during  the  year  make  a  recommendation  to  the  City  Council  for  an 
appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $150,000  for  a  new  bridge  in  which  provision 
will  be  made  for  the  elimination  of  the  center  trusses,  thus  permitting 
increased  road  space  for  vehicles. 

The  possibility  of  serious  accident  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
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East  Boston  Feny  drops  both  on  the  Boston  and  East  Boston  sides  have 
been  imminent  for  many  years  and  due  perhaps  in  large  measure  to  the 
tremendous  cost  of  installing  a  modern  system  of  ferry  drops,  postpone- 
ment from  year  to  year  has  taken  place.  During  the  year  1923  the  sum 
of  $250,000  was  made  available  for  two  new  double  teaming  ferry  drops 
at  the  South  Ferry  of  most  modern  type  to  facilitate  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  boats.  This  work  will  I  anticipate  be  completed  within 
sixty  days  and  in  order  to  complete  this  work  on  the  South  Ferry  two 
additional  drops  should  be  provided.  I  shall  recommend  during  the  year 
to  the  City  Council  an  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $275,000  for  two 
additional  drops  of  similar  type  to  be  installed,  which  will  complete  this 
work  at  the  South  Ferry.  These  installations  should  show  greatly 
increased  capacity  for  the  handling  of  teaming  traffic  at  the  ferries. 

The  increased  cost  of  sewerage  construction  which  has  practically 
doubled  since  the  adoption  of  the  statute  provision  limiting  sewerage 
expenditures  to  $1,000,000,  has  prompted  presentation  of  an  amendment 
to  the  statutes  which,  if  approved  by  the  Legislature,  will  permit  of  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  amount  annually  expended  for  sewerage 
construction.  The  necessity  for  sewerage  works  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving the  health  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 

In  the  West  Roxbury  section  of  Boston,  commonly  known  as  Ger- 
mantown,  the  old  privy  system  still  obtains  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  public  health,  since  communicable  diseases  know  no  bar- 
riers, to  at  least  make  a  respectable  start  upon  the  construction  of  sewerage 
works  to  connect  with  the  Dedham  metropolitan  intersecting  sewer  in 
this  section  of  the  city. 

The  policy  of  discontinuing  open  brook  sewers  has  been  followed 
during  the  year  1923  and  should  be  continued  until  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  Dorchester  brook  sewer  has  been  extended  during  the  year 
1923  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,  and  Grove  street  at  West  Roxbury  at  a  cost  of 
$80,000.  In  the  event  that  the  Legislature  approves  the  amendment 
to  the  law  which  has  been  submitted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  completion  of  the  Stony  brook  conduit.  During  the  year 
1923  in  addition  to  the  installation  of  new  boilers  at  the  Calf  Pasture 
pumping  station  a  complete  oil  burning  equipment  was  installed. 

In  the  Paving  Service  during  the  year  1923  there  was  more  work 
going  on  at  one  time  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  department, 
there  being  a  total  of  110  contracts  awarded  for  street  work  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  including,  for  paving,  175,200  square  yards  of  bituminous 
material  and  80,000  square  yards  of  granite  blocks. 

Stuart  street  was  completed  and  opened  for  travel. 

Chelsea  street,  Charlestown,  was  widened  and  paved. 

A  start  was  made  towards  the  Ashland  street,  West  Roxbury,  im- 
provement, by  the  widening  and  paving  from  Hyde  Park  avenue  to  Wilmot 
street. 
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For  snow  removal,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  forty- 
five  Champion  blade  plows  have  been  alloted  to  contractors  for  attach- 
ment to  their  five-ton  trucks,  so  as  to  start  plowing  with  the  storm,  day 
or  night,  and  keep  the  roadways  open  for  travel  regardless  of  snowfall. 

A  snow  loader  has  been  provided,  with  side  delivery,  and  two  large 
"V"  plows  attached  to  tractors  have  been  provided  for  use  on  some  of  the 
through  streets  on  which  it  is  not  contemplated  to  use  blade  plows. 

The  two-story  garage  is  nearing  completion  in  the  Albany  street 
yard  and  is  capable  of  housing  about  120  trucks  and  cars. 

Previous  to  last  year  a  large  part  of  the  Paving  Service  pay  roll  was 
spent  in  construction  work.  This  was  changed  in  the  last  budget  so 
that  the  personal  service  item  carried  for  the  entire  year  all  the  personnel 
of  the  Paving  Service  and  they  can  be  utilized  either  for  maintenance  or 
construction  work  as  required. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  million  dollars  for  reconstruction  and  repair 
of  streets  in  each  year's  budget,  as  we  have  on  hand  practically  continu- 
ously necessary  paving  involving  the  expenditure  of  at  least  ten  million 
dollars,  must  be  apparent.  The  only  immediate  hope  for  prosecuting 
this  work  more  quickly  is  the  imposition  of  the  gasolene  tax,  a  part  of 
which  will  be  distributed  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  substitution  of  trucks  for  horse-drawn  vehicles  has  brought 
about  increased  efficiency  in  the  service  and  the  consolidation  of  yard 
activities  and  the  elimination  of  excess  stable  facilities  will  be  continued. 

In  the  Water  Division  the  new  policy  of  awarding  contracts  in  Decem- 
ber for  materials  to  be  used  during  the  next  season's  construction  has 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  delays  previously  encountered  due  to  the 
non-delivery  of  materials  for  underground  work;  and  in  addition,  a  con- 
siderable money  saving  through  lower  prices  has  resulted. 

The  customary  extension  of  mains  and  relaying  of  pipes,  totalling 
11.5  miles,  was  included  in  the  year's  program  and  11.8  miles  of  old  pipe 
were  cleaned,  thus  providing  increased  service  without  replacement. 

The  pitometer  waste  survey  was  completed,  the  entire  system  having 
been  covered,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  department  forces  can  keep  in 
touch  with  conditions  through  appurtenances  installed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pitometer  company,  so  that  we  will  have  continuing  observ- 
ance, and  prevent  waste  through  leakages. 

Two  miles  of  high  pressure  piping  were  laid  in  the  business  district, 
making  the  total  mileage  in  the  system  13.7,  with  373  hydrants. 

During  1924  we  can  properly  lay  about  two  miles  of  high  pressure 
pipe,  the  materials  for  which  have  been  contracted  for  or  are  on  hand. 

To  improve  and  reinforce  the  main  supply  lines  to  Boston  by  replac- 
ing the  3-inch  and  36-inch  pipes  in  Tremont  street,  between  Dover  and 
Boylston  streets,  with  a  48-inch  main,  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
situation  as  regards  the  two  mains  is  decidedly  dangerous;  during  the 
past  five  months  the  30-inch  main  has  broken  twice  with  heavy  damage 
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resulting,  and  while  the  last  break  has  been  repaired,  the  main  has  not 
been  placed  in  service  on  account  of  the  attendant  risk.  The  laying 
of  this  pipe  will  strengthen  the  pressure  and  supply,  on  the  low  service 
area  in  the  city  proper  and  lessen  the  danger  to  said  area  in  case  the  old 
40-inch  pipe  in  Beacon  street  (laid  in  1860)  breaks  or  is  out  of  service 
and  which  is  to  be  replaced  with  a  48-inch  pipe  to  be  laid  in  Common- 
wealth avenue,  from  Massachusetts  avenue  to  Boston  Common,  follow- 
ing the  laying  of  the  48-inch  main  mentioned  above. 

I  commend  to  your  consideration  some  thought  of  this  subject  of 
water  mains.  A  water  main  that  has  been  in  continuous  use  for  sixty- 
four  years,  carrying  a  main  supply  sufficient  in  case  of  a  break  on  Common- 
wealth avenue  to  flood  a  tremendous  area  before  it  could  be  shut  off,  is  a 
pretty  serious  proposition.    I  am  afraid  we  have  passed  it  by  too  long. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  turn  back  into  the  City 
Treasury  surplus  from  water  income  instead  of  providing  for  proper 
reinforcement  of  the  general  system  by  the  construction  of  new  mains 
which  now  renders  it  necessary  to  seek  a  loan  of  $800,000  outside  of  the 
debt  limit  for  the  purpose  of  laying  this  48-inch  main. 

The  high  service  area  in  Brighton,  now  dependent  on  a  single  16-inch 
main,  must  be  reinforced  this  year.  It  is  intended  to  lay  about  2,000 
feet  of  24-inch  pipe  from  the  metropolitan  mains  at  Cleveland  circle 
through  Sutherland  road,  Commonwealth  avenue,  and  other  streets,  to 
furnish  an  ample  supply  of  water  and  to  maintain  the  pressure  in  this 
rapidly  growing  section  of  Brighton. 

The  increased  cost  of  the  removal  and  disposal  of  ashes,  garbage  and 
combustible  waste  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ten-year  con- 
tract made  in  1921  and  which  has  some  eight  additional  years  to  run, 
presents  a  financial  problem  deserving  of  immediate  study.  The  scarcity 
of  inland  dumps  and  the  expense  attendant  upon  the  present  long  haul 
system  will  each  year  increase  the  cost  to  the  city.  During  the  year  1923 
an  investigation  and  survey  of  existing  methods  and  conditions  was  made 
under  orders  of  the  Public  Works  Commissioner  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  sanitary  engineers  in  America,  and  a  copy  of  this  report  is  on  file 
at  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk,  and  a  study  of  the  same  should  prove 
beneficial  in  the  draughting  of  a  program  dealing  with  this  perplexing  and 
expensive  problem. 

Improvements  have  been  developed  in  recent  years  through  which 
the  disposal  of  ashes,  garbage  and  combustible  waste  is  possible  in  prop- 
erly equipped  plants  without  creating  a  nuisance  in  the  section  where 
they  may  be  located.  Despite  this  fact  a  contract  was  entered  into  in  the 
name  of  the  city  binding  the  municipality  for  a  period  of  ten  years  to  a 
system  inadequate,  unhealthful  and  increasingly  costly.  It  will  be 
impossible  either  to  give  a  proper  measure  of  service  to  the  public  in  the 
matter  of  the  removal  of  ashes,  garbage  and  combustible  waste  or  pro- 
vide a  disposal  system  that  will  be  either  economical  or  efficient  until  a 
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change  is  made  from  the  existing  system  and  I  respectfully  commend 
for  the  study  and  consideration  of  the  City  Council  ways  and  means  of 
aiding  the  Public  Works  Commissioner  and  myself  in  the  settlement  of 
this  question. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  contract  has  eight  years  to  run,  it  means  so 
much  in  comfort  and  convenience  to  householders  and  in  the  way  of 
improvement  to  the  health  of  the  community  that  it  is  worthy  of  study 
even  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  years  in  advance. 

Financial  Situation. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Funds,  as  a  consequence  of 
change  of  personnel  and  policy,  have  been  enabled  to  effect  an  increase  in 
the  revenue  of  this  important  department.  The  principal,  as  a  result  of 
exchanges  of  securities  held  many  years  by  the  Sinking  Funds  Commis- 
sioners, has  been  increased  in  the  amount  of  $107,564,  in  addition  to  an 
annual  increase  in  interest  on  securities  now  held  over  those  exchanged 
amounting  to  $6,522.50.  An  estimate  made  on  a  basis  of  4  per  cent 
interest  rates  covering  the  term  of  securities  now  held,  compounded  semi- 
annually, plus  the  addition  to  the  principal,  will  ultimately  represent  a 
gain  to  the  city  of  $450,000  which  is  most  gratifying. 

The  City  Treasurer  reports  that  the  income  and  outgo  of  his 
department  have  doubled  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  total  sum 
covering  the  year  1922-23  being  $172,988,852.87. 

We  have  some  conception  from  a  study  of  these  figures  of 
the  importance  of  the  business  of  government,  sometimes  called  the 
business  of  politics.  It  represents  the  largest  turnover  of  any  concern 
in  the  entire  city  or  the  entire  state,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
this  turnover  was  accomplished  without  a  finger  of  suspicion  being 
pointed  at  any  person  in  the  employ  of  the  city.  I  wish  as  much  might 
be  said  for  private  business,  big  business. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  interest  charge  upon 
transit  loans  is  emphasized  in  the  case  of  the  Arlington  Street  Subway 
operations  where  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  money  at  5  per  cent  as 
against  a  rental  rate  for  the  use  of  the  subway  of  4^  per  cent.  This  is 
a  matter  deserving  of  immediate  consideration  representing  as  it  does 
a  considerable  excess  expenditure  by  the  city  without  adequate  return. 

An  increase  in  interest  on  Sinking  Funds  deposits  of  the  city  from 
3  per  cent  to  3j  per  cent  has  been  secured  by  the  City  Treasurer. 

The  Collecting  Department  reports  that  the  adoption  of  legislation 
providing  that  unpaid  water  accounts  shall  constitute  a  hen  on  real 
estate  has  resulted  in  increased  collection  on  water  accounts.  Under  a 
recent  legislative  enactment  the  Collecting  Department  is  required  to 
collect  outstanding  taxes  within  one  year  from  date  of  levy  and  as  a 
consequence  of  public  co-operation  and  zeal  upon  the  part  of  the  Collect- 
ing Department  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  returns  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  January  31,  1924,  have  reached  the  highest  ever  attained  in 
the  history  of  the  city,  namely  91.08  per  cent. 

The  City  Auditor  reports  that  as  a  result  of  the  new  custom  of  paying 
invoices  twice  a  month,  department  heads  now  have  a  more  effective 
control  over  their  appropriations,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  transfers 
required  for  adequate  hospital  care  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  city 
will  close  its  books  for  the  year  with  every  known  liability  paid  and  a 
substantial  cash  surplus. 


APPENDICES. 


City  axd  County  Funded  Debt. 

Gross  funded  debt  January  31,  1923   *  §126,576,800  99 

Add  funded  debt  issued  in  1923-24: 

City  debt  So,  155,000  00 

Rapid  Transit  Debt   2,010,000  00 

  7,165,000  00 

8133,741,800  99 

Deduct  funded  debt  paid  in  1923-24: 

City  debt  §4,966,050  00 

County  debt   135,500  01 

Hyde  Park  Water  debt   16,000  00 

Hyde  Park  Town  debt   10,500  00 

Cochituate  Water  debt   5,350  00 

Rapid  Transit  debt   6,000  00 

  5,139,400  01 

Gross  funded  debt  January  31,  1924   *  §128,602,400  98 

Sinking  Funds  January  31,  1923    841,898,891  76 

Receipts  during  1923-24    3,000,708  53 

§44,899,600  29 

Payments  during  1923-24    2,937,288  45 

$41,962,311  84 

Betterments,  etc.,  the  payment  of  which  are  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  debt  : 

Betterments,  etc   §397,580  86 

Blue  Hill  and  other  avenues,  assessments  .  48,313  05 

Highways,  Making  of,  assessments    .      .  710,018  83 

 ■        1,155,912  74 

Premium  on  loan   7,003  50 

Total  redemption  means  January  31,  1924    43,125,228  08 

Net  funded  debt  January  31,  1924   §85,477,172  90 


Gross  Debt.  Sinking  Funds,  etc.  Net  Debt. 

City  debt  $85,045,701  00  §34,966,303  80  §50,079,397  20 

County  debt                                                1,712,999  98  453,608  92  1,259,391  06 

Water  debt                                                   625,000  00  359,000  00  266,000  00 

§87,383,700  98  §35,778,912  72  §51,604,788  26 

Rapid  Transit  debt                                     41,218,700  00  7,346,315  36  33,872,384  64 

§128,602,400  98  S43, 125,228  08  §85,477,172  90 


*  Includes  $299,999.98  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  under  chapter  534  of  the  Acts  of  1906. 
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GROSS  FUNDED  DEBT. 


City  Debt. 

County  Debt. 

Water  Debt. 

Rapid 
Transit  Debt. 

Total. 

January  31,  1924  

$84,867,251  00 
85,045,701  00 

$1,848,499  99 
1,712,999  98 

$646,350  00 
625,000  00 

$39,214,700  00 
41,218,700  00 

$126,576,800  99 
128,602,400  98 

$178,450  00 

*  $135,500  01 

*  $21,350  00 

$2,004,000  00 

$2,025,599  99 

NET  FUNDED  DEBT. 

City  Debt. 

County  Debt. 

Water  Debt. 

Rapid 
Transit  Debt. 

Total. 

January  31,  1924  

$49,471,830  76 
50,079,397  20 

$1,351,787  23 
1,259,391  06 

$282,000  00 
266,000  00 

$32,424,969  18 
33,872,384  64 

$83,530,587  17 
85,477,172  90 

$607,566  44 

♦$92,396  17 

*  $16,000  00 

$1,447,415  46 

$1,946,585  73 

♦Decrease. 


City  and  County  Funded  Debt. 
January  31,  1924. 

Total  Funded  Debt,  City  and  County  *  $128,602,400  98 

Funded  debts  outside  the  debt  limit  (debts  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  limiting  municipal  indebtedness) : 

City  debt  $33,026,800  00 

Water  debt   625,000  00 

County  debt   1,199,999  98 

Rapid  Transit  debt   41,218,700  00 

 ■        76,070,499  98 

Funded  debt  within  the  debt  limit  $52,531,901  00 

Offsets  to  funded  debt : 

Sinking  funds  $41,962,311  84 

Less  Sinking  Funds  for  debt  outside 
the  debt  limit: 

City  Sinking  Funds     ....     $19,611,718  18 

Water  Sinking  Fund    ....  359,000  00 

County  Sinking  Fund  .  .      .  453,608  92 

Rapid  Transit  Sinking  Funds    .      .        7,346,315  36 

—  ■      27,770,642  46 

$14,191,669  38 

Premiums  on  loans      ....  $7,003  50 

Less  on  loans  outside  debt  limit .      .  2,070  00 

  4,933  50 

Offsets  to  funded  debt  within  the  debt  limit   14,196,602  88 

Net  indebtedness  within  the  debt  limit   $38,335,298  12 


*  Includes  $299,999.98  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  under  chapter  534  of  the  Acts  of  1906. 
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Debt— incurring  Power. 

Estimate  (unofficial)  of  the 
amount  that  may  be  in- 
curred during  the  year     .    84,360,120  68 

Appropriations  for  New  School  Build- 
ings and  Sites. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  for  new  school 
buildings  was  discontinued  in  1916.  The  fol- 
lowing amounts  have  been  appropriated  from 
taxes  each  year  since: 

1916   §922,812  00 

1917    940,974  00 

1918   711,931  00 

1919    987,310  31 

1920    2,667,714  22 

1921    2,793,249  69 

1922    2,746,749  37 

1923    3,498,804  45 


Boston's  Share  of  State  Tax  and  Assess- 
ments Paid  to  State  Treasurer  for 
Year  1923. 


State  warrant  . 
Metropolitan  sewers  (South) 
Metropolitan  sewers  (North) 
Metropolitan  parks  . 
Charles  River  Basin 
Highways  . 
Smoke  abatement 
Fire  prevention  . 
Neponset  River  Bridge 
Highways  (county  expenses) 
State  Guard  duty 
Dorchester  Rapid  Transit 


§3,302,400  00 
343,171  03 
113,783  61 
999,996  57 
233,200  66 
1,297  05 
6,854  50 
12,924  39 
10,505  05 
14,001  85 
36,450  00 
3,741  28 

§5,078,325  99 


Total  from  taxes 


§15,269,545  04 
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ART  DEPARTMENT. 
Commissioners. 

Thomas  Allen,  Chairman. 
Henry  Forbes  Bigelow,  Secretary. 
John  Harleston  Parker.       Alexander  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Charles  D.  Maginnis. 

The  Art  Department,  established  in  1898,  is  in  charge  of  five 
commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Each  of  the  follow- 
ing-named bodies,  namely,  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  the  Boston  Art  Club,  and  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects,  submits  a  list  of  three  persons  to  the  Mayor;  and 
the  Mayor  appoints  one  person  as  Art  Commissioner  from  each  of  the 
lists  so  submitted.  Whenever  the  term  of  a  member  of  the  Board  ex- 
pires, the  Mayor  appoints  his  successor  from  a  list  selected  by  the  body 
which  made  the  original  selection,  as  aforesaid.  The  Board  may  ap- 
point a  secretary  outside  of  its  own  membership,  who  serves  without 
compensation. 

No  work  of  art  can  become  the  property  of  the  City  without  the 
approval  of  the  Art  Department,  which  may  also  be  requested  by  the 
Mayor  or  the  City  Council  to  pass  upon  the  design  of  any  municipal 
building,  bridge,  approach,  lamp,  ornamental  gate  or  fence,  or  other 
structure  to  be  erected  upon  land  belonging  to  the  City.  Moreover,  all 
contracts  or  orders  for  the  execution  of  any  painting,  monument,  statue, 
bust,  bas-relief,  or  other  sculpture  for  the  City  shall  be  made  by  said 
Board,  acting  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Mayor.  By  chapter  87,  Special  Acts  of  1919,  all  works  of  art  owned 
by  the  City  were  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Art  Com- 
missioners who  serve  without  compensation. 


ASSESSING  DEPARTMENT. 

Assessors. 
Edward  T.  Kelly,  Chairman. 
Joseph  G.  O'Malley,  Secretary. 
Neal  J.  Holland. 

One  Assessor  is  appointed  each  year  by  the  Mayor  for  a  term  of  three 
years  from  April  1,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  three  members  being 
designated  by  the  Mayor.  Deputy  Assessors,  not  exceeding  five,  are 
likewise  appointed  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
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The  Assessors  published  annual  tax  lists  from  1822  to  1866.  Since 
1866  the  records  of  the  department  are  almost  entirely  in  manuscript. 
Annual  reports  have  been  made  since  1890. 

The  Assistant  Assessors  are  appointed  from  the  Civil  Service  list  by 
the  Board  of  Assessors  for  an  indeterminate  period,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Mayor,  one  for  each  assessment  district  or  two  when  required. 
There  are  46  assessment  districts. 


AUDITING  DEPARTMENT. 

Rupert  S.  Carven,  City  Auditor. 

John  J.  Gateley,  Assistant  City  Auditor. 

The  office  of  Auditor  was  established  by  ordinance  on  August  2,  1824. 
Regular  annual  reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  have  been  published 
by  the  Auditor  since  1825.  These  reports  now  contain  in  addition 
various  financial  tables  relating  to  appropriations,  debt,  etc.,  and  a  full 
account  of  the  trust  funds,  also  lists  of  City  property,  by  departments. 
Less  complete  reports  were  published  by  finance  committees  from  1811  to 
1824,  inclusive.  Since  June  1,  1867,  the  Auditor  has  published  monthly 
exhibits  of  all  City  and  County  expenditures. 

The  City  Auditor  is  also  Auditor  of  the  County  of  Suffolk  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Funds. 


BOSTON  SANATORIUM. 
Trustees. 
John  F.  O'Brien,  M.D.,  Chairman. 
James  J.  Minot,  M.D.,  Secretary. 
Thomas  M.  Green.           Isabel  F.  Hyams.           John  F.  Masters. 
Abraham  Pearlstien.  . 


Arthur  J.  White,  M.D.,  Hospital  Superintendent. 

The  Trustees  of  this  department,  established  in  1906  under  the  name 
of  the  Consumptives'  Hospital  Department,  purchased  that  year  the 
Conness  estate  of  fifty-five  acres  fronting  on  River  street,  Mattapan, 
where  three  ward  buildings,  four  cottage  wards,  a  children's  ward,  and  a 
domestic-administration  building  have  since  been  erected.  At  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  or  Dispensary,  48  Rutland  street,  Boston,  a  clinic  is 
held  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  morning  and 
Monday  evening.  Patients  are  examined  and  treated  by  physicians  at  the 
dispensary  and  visited  by  nurses  in  the  homes.  Admission  to  the  hospital 
is  confined  to  persons  who  are  bona-fide  residents  of  Boston  at  the  time  of 
application. 
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In  the  belief  that  the  State  Hospital  at  Rutland  was  adequately 
caring  for  the  early  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  Trustees  first 
decided  to  admit  only  those  advanced  cases  which  spread  disease  in  the 
homes;  and  in  order  to  induce  such  patients  to  come  to  the  hospital  and 
remain  there,  it  was  voted  that  no  charge  should  be  made  for  care  or 
treatment. 

The  complement  of  422  beds  remained  inadequate  until  1917  when 
the  number  of  admissions  decreased  materially,  and  at  this  time  cases 
of  surgical  tuberculosis  were  first  admitted. 

Occupational  therapy  was  next  introduced  and  it  has  contributed 
much  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  hundreds  of  patients.  Plans  are 
now  maturing  for  the  introduction  of  heliotherapy,  a  treatment  of  expos- 
ing the  bodies  of  patients  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  Europe  and  in 
some  places  in  America,  very  satisfactory  and  often  quite  extraordinary 
results  have  been  shown  from  such  treatment. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  greatly 
decreased  in  recent  years.  Boston  statistics  show  that  in  1918  there  were 
1,186,  in  1919  the  number  dropped  to  966,  and  in  1923  to  677. 

The  Out-Patient  Department  performs  the  most  important  work  in 
eradicating  tuberculosis,  for  many  sufferers  will  not  enter  hospitals  and 
such  must  be  cared  for  as  out-patients  or  at  home.  In  this  connection 
our  out-patient  nurses  visit  the  homes  of  all  persons  reported  to  the 
Health  Department  to  have  tuberculosis  in  Boston.  The  members  of  the 
famiHes  are  instructed  in  the  preparation  of  wholesome  food,  prevention 
of  contagion,  personal  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  many  are  persuaded  to 
come  to  the  Out-Patient  Department  for  examination  where  many  unsus- 
pected cases  are  found  in  the  early  and  curable  stage  and  are  built  up  with 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  their  resistance  will  be  so  improved  as  to 
prevent  a  break-down  later.  So  important  is  this  branch  of  the  work 
regarded  that  plans  are  now  being  drawn  for  a  new  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment building. 


BUDGET  DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  J.  Fox,  Commissioner. 
William  D.  Kenney,  Secretary. 

Historical  Sketch. 

The  Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs  of  the  Boston  Chamber  o 
Commerce  in  1913  and  1914  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  a  segregated  budget,  making  a  particular  study  of  the  system 
in  vogue  in  New  York,  this  latter  city  having  adopted  the  segregated 
idea  in  1908.  Under  date  of  February  6,  1914,  this  committee  addressed 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Chamber  in  which  the  principal  recommendation 
was  that  a  segregated  budget  system  be  adopted  by  the  City  of  Boston. 

As  a  result  of  this  report,  the  City  Council  at  their  meeting  of  March 
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23,  1914,  voted  to  request  the  Finance  Commission  "to  study  the  budget 
systems  of  the  piincipal  cities  and  states  of  the  United  States,  and  make 
comparisons  between  the  systems  in  use  in  other  cities  and  states  and 
that  in  use  in  Boston."  Under  date  of  October  31,  1914,  the  Commission 
filed  a  report  in  answer  to  this  request,  and  among  other  things  recom- 
mended that  the  Commission  be  empowered  to  prepare,  as  a  test,  a  segre- 
gated budget  for  one  department  of  the  City  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Early  in  1915  the  Commission  forwarded  to  the  Council  a  segregated 
budget  prepared  by  them  for  the  Sewer  Service.  The  Council  in  consider- 
ing the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  that  year  (which  was  in  lump-sum 
form)  amended  the  bill  as  presented  by  the  Mayor  by  including  under 
Sewer  Service  the  segregated  items  as  prepared  by  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion. Upon  receipt  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Council  the  Mayor 
vetoed  that  portion  of  the  bill  pertaining  to  the  Sewer  Service  on  the 
ground  that  under  the  charter  the  Mayor  had  the  sole  power  to  originate 
a  budget.  The  Council  refused  to  accept  this  veto  and  passed  another 
budget  in  segregated  form  for  the  Sewer  Service.  This  budget  was  again 
vetoed  by  the  Mayor  and  thus  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  City  Government  were  deadlocked  on  the  matter  of  a  segregated 
budget.  The  difficulty  was  finally  solved  by  the  Mayor  sending  to  the 
Council  a  recommendation,  which  the  Council  promptly  adopted,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Budget  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
"the  expediency  of  adopting  a  segregated  form  of  budget  for  the  depart- 
ments for  which  the  City  makes  appropriations  from  taxes  or  revenues." 

This  Commission  consisting  of  Nathan  Mathews,  John  J.  Martin, 
Thomas  J.  Kenny,  William  B.  Munro  and  Mark  T.  Dowling,  spent  the 
summer  of  1915  in  studying  the  situation  and  in  the  Fall  of  that  year 
reported  to  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  that  they  considered  it  expe- 
dient for  the  City  to  adopt  a  segregated  form  of  budget  and  further  recom- 
mended a  definite  "form  of  estimates  and  appropriations"  for  adoption. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  was  accepted  and  the  first  segregated  bud- 
get, covering  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  was  presented  to  the  City  Council 
in  February,  1916.  The  adoption  of  the  segregated  budget  method  was 
followed  by  the  establishing  of  an  independent  department  in  1917,  to 
have  supervision  of  all  details  of  method  pertaining  to  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  appropriation  schedules  of  the  departments. 

Budget  Procedure. 
On  or  about  the  first  of  November  the  Budget  Department  distrib- 
utes to  all  the  departments,  bureaus,  boards,  commissions  and  courts, 
a  supply  of  estimate  forms.  These  forms  are  three  in  number  and  call 
for  detailed  information  in  support  of  the  requests  to  be  made  thereon  for 
appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  receipt  of  these  forms  the  vari- 
ous departments  procede  to  outline  their  needs  and  requirements  for  the 
new  fiscal  year.  These  estimates  are  returned  to  the  Budget  Department 
on  or  about  the  first  of  December.    The  Budget  Commissioner  then 
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studies  the  various  departmental  requests,  conferring  with  the  heads  and 
representatives  of  the  departments  and  determining,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  irreducible  minimum  for  which  the  several  departments  can  be  effi- 
ciently administered.  In  determining  these  amounts  the  Commissioner 
is  guided  by  the  following  elements: 

1.  The  budget  letter  of  the  Mayor,  in  which  the  appropriating 
policy  for  the  ensuing  year  is  stated. 

2.  The  appropriating  power  of  the  City,  as  regulated  first  by  the 
average  taxable  valuation  for  three  prior  years  as  certified  by  the  Board 
of  Assessors,  second  the  tax  limit  as  determined  by  the  Legislature,  and 
third  the  actual  cash  on  hand  in  the  City  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  estimated  revenue  of  city  depart- 
ments as  determined  by  the  City  Auditor 

3.  The  expenditures  of  three  prior  years. 

4.  The  requirements  and  needs  for  the  new  year  as  outlined  and 
substantiated  by  the  heads  of  departments. 

At  the  close  of  his  study  the  Commissioner  summarizes  his  work 
and  submits  this  summary  with  recommendations  to  the  Mayor  The 
Mayor  in  turn  studies  the  recommendations  so  placed  before  him  and 
either  approves  or  alters  the  allowances  recommended.  Under  the  City 
Charter  all  appropriations,  except  those  for  schools,  must  originate  with 
the  Mayor,  hence  this  review  by  His  Honor  is  the  final  step  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  budget.  The  budget  is  then  compiled  in  document  form 
and  submitted  together  with  the,  appropriation  message  of  the  Mayor 
to  the  City  Council.  This  body  holds  public  hearings  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  each  department;  these  hearings  are  attended  by  the  Budget 
Commissioner  and  the  heads  and  representatives  of  the  departments 
whose  appropriations  are  under  consideration. 

In  considering  the  budget,  the  members  of  the  City  Council  may 
reduce  or  reject  any  item,  but  without  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  they 
cannot  increase  or  add  any  item  thereto.  When  final  approval  of  the 
budget  has  been  voted  by  the  Council  the  document  is  returned  to  the 
Mayor  for  his  signature.  After  the  final  approval  of  the  budget  by  the 
Mayor,  and  up  to  December  first,  transfers  within  departmental  ap- 
propriations may  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  City  Council.  After 
December  first  transfers  may  be  made  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Auditor. 

Comparison  oj  Budgets  by  Groups. 

The  comparison  by  groups,  on  page  73,  of  the  budgets  which  have 
been  adopted  since  1916-17  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  how  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  City  and  County  have  increased  over  a  period  of 
eight  years.  The  groups  as  used  in  this  comparison  have  the  following 
meaning  or  significance: 

Personal  Service  includes  all  salaries,  wages  and  other  compensation 
of  employees  whose  services  are  of  a  fixed  character  and  who  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  administrative  officers. 
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Service  Other  Than  Personal  includes  all  service  or  work  not  under 
the  direct  control  of  administrative  officers. 

Equipment  includes  all  articles  which  are  of  a  continuing  use  without 
material  change. 

Supplies  include  all  articles  which  can  be  used  but  once  or  show 
material  change  upon  first  use. 

Materials  include  all  articles  which  enter  into  construction  or  repair. 

Special  Items  include  all  expenditures  which  are  peculiar  to  certain 
departments  or  are  required  by  special  statute. 

Incidental  Expenditures  cover  contingencies  not  foreseen  but  which 
may  arise. 

Miscellaneous  includes  appropriations  of  a  continuing  nature,  which 
carry  on  from  year  to  year,  the  unexpended  balances  of  which  do  not 
revert  to  the  general  treasury  at  the  end  cf  the  year. 


EXPENDITURE  OF  CITY  DOLLAR  IN  1923-24. 
Exclusive  of  Loan  Appropriations. 
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The  following  table 
in  the  several  groups 
and  1923-24. 

Personal  Service  . 
Other  Service 
Equipment  . 
Supplies 
Materials 
Special  Items 
Incidental  Expenses 
Miscellaneous 
Average 


indicates  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
as  represented  by  the  budgets  of  1916-17 


City. 
63  per  cent 
53  per  cent 
187  per  cent 
57  per  cent 
6  per  cent  f 
114  per  cent 
570  per  cent 
1,100  per  cent  * 
77  per  cent 


County. 

94  per  cent. 
194  per  cent. 
125  per  cent. 

38  per  cent. 

11  per  cent.f 

27  per  cent. 

61  per  cent. 
100  per  cent.f 

55  per  cent. 


Object  or  Purpose  of  Appropriations,  Budget  For  1923-24- 

The  following  tabulation  indicates  the  object  or  purpose  of  depart- 
mental appropriations  in  the  budget  for  1923-24. 


City. 

Protection  of  Life  and  Property  . 
Payments  on  City  Debt 
Health  and  Sanitation  . 
Reconstruction  and  Maintenance  of  Highways 
Hospitals  ..... 
Public  Aid  and  Relief  . 
Parks  and  Recreation  . 
Education  (Other  than  Schools)  . 

General  Government: 

Administrative  and  Executive 
Law  and  Legislation 

Financial  

Care  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings 
Miscellaneous  .... 

Total  


$9,110,249  26 
5,907,920  37 
3,868,386  06 
3,612,750  95 
2,222,450  08 
2,026,861  63 
1,594,036  99 
781,970  00 

389,655  75 
375,171  35 
615,116  50 
463,883  57 
515,434  40 

$31,483,886  91 


*Large  increase  due  to  adoption  in  late  years  of  pay-as-you-go  policy  in  matter  of  Repair 
and  Reconstruction  of  Streets, 
t  Indicates  decrease. 
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County. 

Maintenance  of  Courts   $1,652,163  55 

Corrective  Institutions   420,274  41 

Care  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings     ....  273,857  34 

Payments  on  County  Debt   139,634  51 

Registration  of  Documents   128,297  03 

Miscellaneous   78,281  47 


Total  $2,692,508  31 


BUILDING  DEPARTMENT. 

John  H.  Mahony,  Commissioner. 
Charles  S.  Damrell,  Clerk  of  Department. 

Historical  Retrospect. 

No  city  in  America  has  a  more  interesting  history  than  Boston. 
Its  buildings  are  illumined  with  events  of  world  importance,  their  walls 
have  witnessed  the  death  of  the  old  and  the  birth  of  the  new  life,  "Amer- 
ican Liberty."  They  stand  as  monuments  to  the  sinew,  brain,  energy 
and  muscle  of  our  forefathers.  They  are  the  foundations  of  the  noble 
world-inspiring  superstructure  which  is  being  constantly  built. 

In  all  branches  of  the  arts,  trades  and  sciences  our  beloved  city, 
in  consonance  with  the  precepts  of  our  forebears,  has  kept  the  faith 
and  increased  the  pace  and  step,  until  today  we  are  in  the  van  of  the  cities 
of  the  earth.  In  no  sense  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the  buildings 
which  line  our  thoroughfares.  It  is  not  the  elaborate  design  or  outward 
attractive  appearance  of  the  early  buildings  that  interests  us  in  them, 
but  the  associations  that  cluster  about  them,  the  part  they  played  in  our 
early  history,  and  because  they  form  the  beginning  of  what  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  grandest  cities  of  the  world. 

The  heroic,  self-sacrificing  men,  who  by  their  devotion  to  a  noble 
purpose  laid  the  foundations  of  this  great  metropolis,  little  dreamed  of  the 
wonderful  accomplishment  resulting  from  their  efforts  and  labors  which 
is  being  realized  today  and  promises  so  brilliant  a  future.  The  services 
of  skilled  architects  and  builders  in  the  beginning  were  of  little  or  no  use. 
The  spirit  which  actuated  the  first  settlers  to  deeds  of  denial  and  sacrifice 
for  love  of  town  and  country  prompted  in  their  descendants  the  develop- 
ment of  more  elaborate  homes,  conveniences  and  comforts.  Hand  in 
hand  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  was  bred  and  fostered  the 
love  of  art,  culture  and  pride  of  home  and,  while  avoiding  the  emblazonry 
of  outward  show,  inculcated  the  finer  sense  of  dignity  and  aestheticism  in 
architecture  and  construction,  and  progressed  in  rhythm  and  grace  with 
the  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  our  City. 
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The  Building  Department  was  created  October  2,  1871.  During 
its  existence,  it  has  passed  through  the  great  conflagrations  of  1872,  1873, 
1889,  and  1893  and  the  periods  of  increased  building  activity  resulting 
therefrom.  The  great  fire  of  1872  did  not  come  as  a  calamity  wholly  or 
even  partly  unexpected.  For  fifteen  hours  the  element  raged  through  the 
streets  and  over  and  around  the  structures  in  the  doomed  districts, 
destroying  about  six  hundred  buildings,  valued  at  $12,745,000,  with  a 
loss  of  eleven  lives  and  twenty  injured.  Faulty  construction,  inadequate 
supply  of  water,  unaccountable  delay  in  giving  the  alarm,  delay  in  getting 
men  and  apparatus  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  because  of  horse  distemper 
disabling  all  the  horses  of  the  department,  were  some  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  disaster.  After  the  fire  came  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
debris  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  structures  destroyed;  this  was  accom- 
plished, under  the  direction  of  this  department,  in  about  two  years. 

In  February,  1886,  the  Stony  Brook  flood,  occurring  in  a  district 
thickly  populated,  threatened  for  a  time  the  lives  of  those  residing  in  the 
dwelling  houses  which  were  partly  submerged.  The  department  detail, 
under  the  direction  of  the  clerk  of  the  department,  maintained  hourly 
inspections  for  twenty-seven  hours,  in  boats  and  on  foot,  and  submitted 
later  a  detailed  report  on  every  building  damaged.  The  greatest  depth 
of  water  measured  8  feet;  1,729  buildings  were  examined  and  1,437  were 
found  damaged,  to  the  extent  of  $43,743. 

Since  1873,  development  in  building  has  been  continuous  and  in 
every  direction,  from  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Charlestown  district 
to  the  extreme  boundary  of  Dorchester,  so  that  today  we  have  a  densely 
populated  and  closely  built  city,  representing  every  style  and  variety, 
from  the  small  plain  dwelling  or  workshop  to  the  palatial  residence  and 
massive  towering  business  block,  from  the  little  wooden  church  to  the 
magnificent  edifice  of  brick  or  stone. 

Striking  examples  of  Boston's  modern  structures  are  Boston  Public 
Library,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  United  States  Custom  House  Tower, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Normal  School  Group; 
Park  Square  Building,  John  Hancock  Building,  Little  Building;  Filene's, 
Paine  Furniture  Company;  Trinity  Church,  Christian  Science  Mother 
Church;  New  England  Confectionery  Company,  "Walworth  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Wool  Dealers  Group;  Harvard  Medical  School  Group, 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston  Opera  House,  Washington  Heights  Apart- 
ments, and  Braves  Field. 

Building  Laws. 

From  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first  house  in  the  old  town  of 
Boston  by  William  Blackstone,  between  1623  and  1630,  through  the 
evolution  from  a  first  settlement  to  a  population  of  270,663  in  1871,  the 
town  and  city  suffered  from  fire  occasioned  by  the  construction  of  build- 
ings erected  of  combustible  materials.    During  the  period  of  1679  and 
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1871,  several  laws  were  passed  looking  to  the  prevention  of  losses  by  fire, 
but  as  no  authority  was  created  to  enforce  them,  they  died  from  then- 
own  incompleteness. 

This  condition  of  increasing  fire  hazard  and  property  loss  continued 
decade  after  decade.  After  the  public  had  been  aroused  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  building  department  by  Chief  John  S.  Damrell  of  the  Fire 
Department  through  his  annual  reports,  special  messages,  and  personal 
exhortations  to  the  City  Council  and  the  Legislature,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  interested  groups,  the  General  Court  enacted  chapter  280 
of  the  Acts  of  1871.  This  act  created  the  first  Building  Department, 
which  organized  October  2,  1871,  with  a  force  consisting  of  a  chief  inspec- 
tor, a  clerk  of  department,  and  two  assistant  inspectors,  having  authority 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

A  building  limit,  that  is,  an  area  wherein  buildings  of  wood  frame 
construction  are  prohibited  to  be  erected,  was  shortly  thereafter  estab- 
lished by  an  ordinance  of  the  City,  under  authority  of  this  act.  This 
limit,  with  but  a  slight  change,  constituted  the  building  limit  until  July, 
1914,  when  it  was  materially  increased.  Although  from  time  to  time  the 
question  has  been  agitated  of  enlarging  the  building  limits  by  the  City 
Council  and  by  the  head  of  the  Building  Department,  each  of  whom  had 
given  public  hearings  on  the  subject,  by  the  Mayor,  by  the  Press  in  its 
editorial  as  well  as  news  columns,  by  the  Fire  Department,  insurance 
underwriters,  and  individual  citizens  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of 
the  City,  it  was  successful^  opposed  by  those  having  close  or  even  remote 
financial  or  business  interests  therein  until  the  date  given  above. 

The  great  fire  of  1872,  and  changes  in  the  style,  finish  and  use  of 
buildings,  caused  amendments  to  the  building  law  to  be  enacted  in  1872, 
1876,  1882  and  1883.  In  1885,  chapter  374,  a  new  act  increasing  the 
scope  of  the  law  and  re-stating  the  department  functions  with  added 
duties  became  law.  This  act,  very  clear  in  its  language  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  scope,  was  prepared  by  a  commission  of  five,  consisting  of 
two  builders,  two  architects  and  the  Building  Inspector,  since  termed 
Building  Commissioner. 

In  consequence  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day  fire  of  1889  and  pursuant 
to  a  call  issued  by  the  Building  Inspector,  over  fifty  of  the  leading  business 
firms  of  the  City,  representing  all  interests,  met  at  the  Old  State  House 
to  consider  amendments  to  the  building  law  that  might  add  to  the  City's 
security  against  fire.  After  several  meetings  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
confer  with  the  Mayor  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
consider  a  revision  of  the  law. 

Pursuant  to  a  suggestion  in  the  Mayor's  Inaugural  and  upon  a  peti- 
tion from  the  fire  underwriters,  the  City  Council  requested  that  a  com- 
mission be  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  This  was  done  and  the  said  com- 
mission presented  to  the  Mayor,  in  1891,  a  new  draft  for  the  building  law. 
No  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  that  year,  but  the  following  year 
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the  matter  was  considered  and  chapter  419  of  1892  became  law.  That 
act  was  at  various  times  amended  in  sixty  different  sections.  It  re- 
mained in  force  until  superseded  by  the  present  building  law,  chapter 
550,  1907.  The  present  law  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  by  a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  of  a  separate  act  presented  by  the 
Civic  League. 

The  building  law  of  Boston  requires  the  Commissioner  to  cause 
every  building  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  not  provided  with  suffi- 
cient means  of  egress,  in  case  of  fire,  satisfactory  to  him,  to  be  so  provided. 
The  law  further  authorized  him,  with  the  written  approval  of  the  Mayor, 
to  vacate  buildings  not  so  provided.  The  Legislature  placed  these  great 
duties  and  grave  obligations  on  the  Commissioner,  and  the  public  holds 
him  responsible  for  their  enforcement.  The  moneyed  rights  of  property 
owneis  as  far  as  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
treats  of  them  must  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  legal  and  moral 
duties  of  such  owners  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  human  lives  from  fire 
within  their  buildings. 

Railroads  carrying  human  freight  are  encompassed  by  safeguards 
demanded  by  law,  which  safeguards  total  millions  on  millions  in  the 
aggregate;  yet  the  plea  of  confiscation  of  property  from  excessive  cost 
and  an  invading  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  set  out  in  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  has  not  obtained  in  such 
cases.  Reasonableness  is  a  debatable  term,  for  it  is  extremely  exceptional 
to  find  an  owner  concurring  with  the  department  demands  as  being 
reasonable,  when  such  demands  in  their  compliance  require  a  consider- 
able expenditure  of  money.  The  plea  for  the  rescinding  or  abating  of 
demands  under  police  power,  on  the  ground  that  in  effect  such  demands 
act  as  a  confiscation  of  an  individual's  property  and  invades  his  personal 
rights,  unless  damages  are  allowed  therefor,  must  be  viewed  in  the  cases 
under  consideration  as  merely  incidental  to  the  case  itself  and  not  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  abrogating  or  avoiding  the  Commissioner's  order. 

The  law  authorized  the  Commissioner  to  preserve  life  and  property 
from  fire,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  must  be  the  judge  of  how  and 
where  such  preservation  must  be  accomplished.  The  statement  made 
that  a  demand  by  the  Building  Department  involving  a  considerable 
expense  was  invalid  unless  all  similar  instances  throughout  the  City 
were  at  the  same  time  notified,  is  impracticable  and  illogical.  It  may 
work  in  theory  but  not  in  practice. 

As  to  the  requirement  for  lighting  and  sprinklering  of  hallways,  cor- 
ridors, and  stairways,  the  absence  is  noted  of  a  definition  of  the  word 
"hotel"  in  the  building  law.  The  law  being  silent  on  this  point,  the  term 
"hotel"  must  be  considered  in  the  light  in  which  the  word  is  commonly 
used  in  Massachusetts.  The  dictionary  definition  is  "A  superior  lodg- 
ing house."  For  purposes  of  the  building  law,  a  hotel,  lodging  house  and 
tenement  house  should  be  considered  the  same,  especially  as  the  law 
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states  that  a  family  living  in  a  tenement  house  may  consist  of  one  or 
more  persons.  The  building  law  deals  with  the  necessary  safeguards  to 
be  provided  in  existing  tenement  houses  of  more  than  ten  suites,  when 
said  tenement  houses  are  more  than  three  storie?  high,  viz.,  all  vent 
and  dumb  waiter  shafts  and  all  stairways  leading  from  first  story  to 
basement  shall  be  enclosed  in  an  incombustible  partition,  etc.:  hallways 
and  stairs  shall  be  lighted.  Public  halls,  stairs,  elevator,  light  and  ven- 
tilating shafts  shall  be  provided  with  a  system  of  automatic  sprinklers. 

As  protectors  of  lives  and  property  we  fight  everywhere  energetically 
the  encroachment  of  disease  in  every  form  and  manner.  Our  greatest 
local  and  national  menaces  are  fire  and  disease.  Persons  with  contagious 
diseases  are  quarantined  and  prevented  by  law  from  exposing  others  to 
infection,  thereby  preventing  the  spreading  of  scourges.  The  law  re- 
quires it  and  public  sentiment  demands  it.  supporting  the  law.  So  it  is 
with  fire  prevention  and  fire  retarding.  Public  safety  demands  severe 
action.  To  the  list  of  felonies  will  soon  be  added  carelessness  and  neglect 
in  the  matter  of  fire. 

The  work  accomplished  in  removing  dilapidated  buildings  has  been 
most  successful  and  will  continue  until  all  such  menaces  have  been 
effaced.  This  effort  has  proven  of  manifold  value  by  removing  unsightly 
structures  which  were  an  annoyance  to  the  eye;  by  removing  dilapidated, 
decayed  and  rotted  structures  which  were  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
City;  by  removing  unsafe  buildings  and  structures  which  endangered 
the  life  and  limb  of  the  public;  by  removing  structures  which  were  of  no 
taxable  value  to  the  City,  clearing  the  land  for  building  improvements 
which  would  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  City  and  increase  not  only  the 
taxable  valuation  of  the  property  itself  but  also  of  surrounding  estates; 
by  greatly  improving  as  a  whole,  the  safety,  health,  value  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  City;  by  removing  from  the  public  mind  the  fear  of  danger 
from  fire,  disease  and  injury,  occasioned  by  these  structures  while  stand- 
ing. Unsafe  buildings,  dilapidated  buildings  and  fire  menaces  numbering 
more  than  thirty-five  hundred  and  costing  over  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  take  down,  have  been  demolished  during  the  past  decade. 
In  addition  eleven  hundred  buildings  have  been  repaired  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $35,000.  These  expenses  have  been  borne  by  the  owners 
almost  entirely. 

A  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Legislature  by  His  Honor,  the 
Mayor  of  Boston,  provides  that  the  person  whcse  wilful  negligence 
causes  a  fire  in  the  City  of  Boston  shall  be  responsible  in  damages  to 
persons  who  have  suffered  damages  to  their  person  or  property  by  such 
negligence,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  the  City  for  the  expense  caused 
to  the  Fire  Department  in  putting  out  a  fire  caused  by  such  negligence. 
The  advantages  of  the  proposed  system  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

1.  It  will  remove  the  incentive  to  incendiary  fires  as  it  will  expose 
the  owner  of  the  building  who  sets  the  fin  to  obtain  insurance,  to  the 
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risk  of  having  to  pay  the  persons  injured  by  his  act,  all  of  the  money  he 
receives  from  the  insurance  company  and  possibly  very  much  more. 

2.  It  will  make  people  more  careful  in  the  use  of  matches,  cigarettes 
and  inflammable  substances.  People  are  careless  in  leaving  matches 
lying  about.  Children  get  them  and  cause  fires.  Rats  and  mice  carry 
them  off  to  their  holes  and  fires  result.  Cigarette  smokers  are  notoriously 
careless  in  the  manner  of  throwing  lighted  cigarettes  about.  People  are 
also  very  careless  in  the  use  of  oils,  gasoline,  kerosene,  wool  waste,  rags, 
shavings,  etc.  Most  of  our  fires  are  caused  by  carelessness.  The  pros- 
pect of  paying  heavy  damages  will  certainly  make  people  more  careful. 

3.  The  public  generally  has  a  right  to  be  protected  in  life  and 
property  against  the  crimes  of  the  incendiary  as  well  as  the  carelessness 
of  well-meaning  people.  If  a  man  suffers  loss  through  either  of  these 
causes  he  ought  to  have  his  money  damages  just  as  he  would  get  them 
in  a  case  where  he  suffers  injury  by  the  negligence  of  a  teamster  who  is 
driving  a  cart,  or  of  the  railroad  company  which  neglects  to  keep  its 
rolling  stock  in  repair,  or  of  a  manufacturer  who  fails  to  provide  proper 
safeguards  for  his  employees,  or  of  the  city  which  neglects  to  keep  its 
highways  in  repair. 

4.  A  city  should  be  repaid  the  expense  of  putting  out  fires  caused 
by  negligence,  for  the  money  which  the  city  spends  is  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  generally,  and  the  entire  community  ought  not  to  be  made  to 
suffer  for  the  conduct  of  the  few  who  are  base  enough  to  start  incendiary 
fires  or  careless  enough  to  imperil  the  lives  and  property  of  others. 

Precedent  can  be  found  for  such  action  in  this  country  as  well  as  a 
firmly  established  procedure  in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  More 
than  a  century  ago,  responsibility  of  a  person  for  fire  damage  to  his 
neighbor  was  fixed  in  the  Code  Napoleon. 

This  department  has  supervision  of  the  installation  of  sprinklers. 
A  properly  installed  sprinkler  system  is  in  itself  a  sleepless  guardian  of 
fives  and  property,  it  being  constantly  on  duty,  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night.  A  complete  installation  of  automatic  sprinklers  consists  of  a 
piping  extending  throughout  a  building  equipped  with  sprinkler  heads 
at  varying  distances  apart  according  to  the  character  of  construction 
and  occupancy,  so  that  water  under  pressure  shall  be  supplied  in  suffi- 
cient volume  to  orifices  of  such  heads  as  may  be  fused  by  the  action  of 
heat  or  flame.  A  complete  system  is  equipped  with  an  alarm  valve 
which  operates  to  apprise  those  within  hearing  that  sprinklers  are  in 
operation.  Such  a  system  is  also  provided  with  a  connection  to  which 
fire  engines  may  attach. 

Chapter  333  of  the  Acts  of  1904  authorized  the  dividing  of  the  City 
into  two  districts  with  reference  to  the  height  of  buildings,  District  A 
(business)  and  District  B  (residential).  This  was  done  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  boundaries  were  established  by  order  of 
July  5,  1904,  and  by  order  of  December  31,  1904.    In  1905,  another 
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commission  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor  in  accordance  with  chapter 
383  of  the  Acts  of  1905,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  height  of  build- 
ings within  District  B.  This  commission  promulgated  an  order  on 
July  21,  1905,  and  a  revised  order  on  November  20  of  the  same  year. 
In  1915,  a  third  commission  on  height  of  buildings  was  appointed  to 
determine  and  revise  the  boundaries  of  Districts  A  and  B.  This  com- 
mission concluded  their  duties  by  establishing  new  boundaries  as  set 
forth  in  their  orders  of  November  2,  1916,  and  January  12,  1917. 

In  working  out  the  redisricting  of  the  area  for  height  of  buildings 
in  Boston,  the  future  city  was  given  consideration.  Traffic  problems, 
congestion  in  building  construction  and  of  people  in  certain  business 
districts,  the  intensive  use  of  land,  the  magnitude  of  property  values 
affected,  each  and  all  entered  into  the  solution  of  the  question  of  how 
great  an  extension  to  make  to  the  area  known  as  District  "A." 

Congestion  of  buildings  in  a  limited  area  depresses  values  through- 
out the  City.  This  condition  also  decreases  the  construction  of  first- 
class  buildings  outside  this  prescribed  area,  and  thereby  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  future  safeguarding  of  the  City  as  against  the  spread  of  fire, 
by  allowing  the  erection  of  second-class  construction  to  within  10  feet, 
and  in  some  instances  5  feet  of  the  height  allowed  for  first-class  con- 
struction. 

Permanence  and  stability  can  only  be  secured  by  a  far-sighted, 
liberal,  yet  just  building  plan  that  will  harmonize  the  private  interests  of 
owners  and  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public,  thereby  conserving 
and  improving  values  throughout  the  City.  In  consequence  of  the  trend 
toward  segregation,  building  development  in  many  parts  of  the  City  is 
retarded. 

Industries  of  the  heavier  type  must  be  encouraged  along  all  our 
waterfront  and  near  railroad  freight  terminals,  and  those  of  the  lighter 
type  near  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades  districts,  hotels,  and  passenger 
transportation  terminals. 

Capitalists  from  without  the  state,  as  well  as  home  capital,  should 
find  an  inviting  investment  field  here.  Real  estate  pays  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  taxes  and  sources  of  revenue  should  be  allowed  to  be 
created  under  liberal  restrictions  and  not  hampered  by  requirements 
that  drive  away  investors  instead  of  fostering  and  encouraging 
development. 

The  districts  taken  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  viz.,  an  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  State  House,  an  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Copley  square,  and 
areas  contiguous  to  certain  parkways,  boulevards  and  public  ways,  are 
exempt  from  the  authority  of  this  commission  and  are  not  included  in  its 
order  redistricting  Districts  "A"  and  "B." 

Any  deprivation  of  individual  liberty  is  a  real  publie  loss  unless 
justified  by  a  much  greater  public  gain.  The  welfare  of  the  people  of  a 
city  is  very  largely  dependent  on  the  skill  and  foresight  with  which  the 
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city  has  been  or  will  be  built.  Congestion  of  population  in  business  areas 
is  as  equally  injurious  as  congestion  in  dwelling  areas.  Undue  congestion 
should  be  everywhere  eradicated. 

Any  growing  city  like  Boston  that  fails  to  provide  for  building 
development  must  inevitably  suffer  enormous  loss  due  to  a  lack  of  build- 
ing adaption  to  function.  Changed  conditions  and  surroundings  which 
render  a  building  inappropriate  for  improvement  must  be  provided  for 
so  that  to  economic  loss  shall  not  be  added  retardation  of  real  estate 
improvement.  Values  appreciate  in  sections  where  development  is 
maintained  along  definite  and  well  established  lines.  There  is  no  economy 
in  shifting  geographically  various  interests  of  the  city,  but  there  is  wisdom 
in  extending  the  area  and  enlarging  the  possibility  of  such  activities. 

Boston  is  not  confronted  by  conditions  to  be  found  in  New  York, 
Chicago  or  the  other  leading  cities  of  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
reasonable,  rational,  safe  height  limit  of  building  which  should  not  be 
increased.  We  should  extend,  however,  in  a  practical  way  the  district  or 
area  wherein  the  full  height  limit  is  permitted,  and  manufacturing  build- 
ings and  warehouses  should  be  located  convenient  to  docking  and  railroad 
terminals.  The  strictly  residential  districts  are  now  and  should  be 
hereafter  protected  as  to  height  limit,  until  the  march  of  business  progress 
forces  a  warranted  encroachment. 

When  war  was  declared  in  1917,  the  demand  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  steel  output  of  the  country  seriously  threatened  construction 
in  the  building  field.    To  overcome  this  condition  a  substitute  was 
sought.    Realizing  the  possibilities  of  reinforced  concrete  construction 
for  office,  factory  and  storage  warehouses  in  lieu  of  the  almost  universal 
steel  frame  building,  the  Building  Department  in  conjunction  with 
representatives  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Engineers,  Boston  Society  of 
Architects  and  Master  Builders  Association,  formed  a  joint  committee 
to  prepare  and  urge  amendments  to  the  building  law  which  would  bring 
the  law  and  practice  up-to-date.    A  bill  was  presented  by  the  Mayor  and 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  into  chapter  179,  Special  Acts  of  1918.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  Federal  Government  placed  heavy  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  building  materials  and  their  transportation.    For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  these  restrictions,  local  boards  were  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  and  State  Boards  of  Public  Safety.    In  Boston 
this  Board  was  termed  the  Committee  on  Curtailment  of  Non-War 
Construction  and  consisted  of  eleven  prominent  public-spirited  citizens 
who  served  without  pay,  with  the  Building  Commissioner  as  chairman 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Department  as  secretary.    The  meetings  of  the 
Committee  were  held  in  the  office  of  the  Building  Commissioner,  City 
Hall  Annex.    One  hundred  and  four  applications  to  build  were  received 
and  acted  upon,  seventy-three  were  approved,  twenty  disapproved,  and 
these  were  forwarded  to  State  and  National  Boards  for  their  consideration 
together  with  the  reasons  actuating  the  local  Board  in  each  case.  Eleven 
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cases  were  pending  when  the  ban  was  lifted  and  the  local  Committee 
disbanded.  At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  State  Board  a  list  of 
all  construction  under  way  was  prepared,  including  new  buildings  and 
alterations,  also  electric,  wire,  gas,  sewer  and  water  conduits  in  the 
streets.  That  compilation  is  card  indexed  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Building  Commissioner,  together  with  all  records  of  the  Board  and  com- 
munications received  and  issued. 

Supervisory  Powers. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  relating  to  buildings  in  the  City 
of  Boston,  and  of  special  acts  pertaining  thereto,  the  department  exercises 
control  over  the  following  matters : 

1.  The  erection  of  first  and  second  class  buildings  throughout  the 

city. 

2.  The  erection  of  third-class  buildings  wherever  permitted  by  law. 

3.  Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  upon  all  classes  of  buildings, 
with  special  reference  to  their  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
building  law. 

4.  The  inspection  of  unsafe  buildings  and  structures,  with  power 
to  require  the  securing  or  removal  of  same,  and  in  cases  of  immediate 
danger,  where  the  security  of  the  public  is  imperiled  in  life  and  limb, 
authority  with  the  written  approval  of  the  Mayor  to  enter  upon,  secure 
or  take  down  the  same  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  safety,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commissioner,  may  require. 

5.  The  examination  of  buildings  damaged  by  fire  or  accident,  with 
authority  to  enter  upon  the  premises  and  investigate  the  origin  of  same. 

6.  The  inspection  of  unsafe  boilers,  furnaces,  etc.,  with  authority 
to  require  the  securing  of  same  to  prevent  fire. 

7.  Restrictions  as  to  building  limits,  the  area  in  which  the  erection 
of  third-class  buildings  is  prohibited  by  law,  with  exceptions  as  to  certain 
buildings  on  wharves  and  those  used  for  market  purposes  and  two-family 
dwelling  houses. 

8.  The  examination  of  plans  of  proposed  buildings,  of  alterations 
and  additions,  with  special  reference  to  safety  in  construction,  occupancy, 
sanitation,  ventilation  and  providing  requisite  light  and  air  as  set  forth 
in  the  building  law. 

9.  The  enforcement  of  reasonable  egress  in  case  of  fire  or  panic  for 
all  existing  buildings  used  for  habitations  or  any  occupation  requiring 
same. 

10.  The  enforcement  of  light,  air,  ventilation  and  sanitation  in  all 
existing  tenement  houses  under  special  provisions  of  the  building  law. 

11.  The  inspection  of  elevators  and  hoistways  with  reference  to 
their  safety  for  use  and  their  construction  and  operation. 

12.  The  erection  of  steam  boilers,  engines,  furnaces,  dynamos, 
ovens,  kilns,  and  melting  kettles. 
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13.  The  authority  to  give  grade  for  cutting  off  piles. 

14.  The  examination  of  bay  windows  and  all  projections,  upon 
petition  to  project,  to  see  that  they  are  properly  constructed  and  secured. 

15.  Authority,  where  terms  of  a  permit  are  being  violated,  to  order 
whole  or  part  of  work  to  stop  until  terms  of  permit  have  been  complied 
with. 

16.  Authority  to  require  material  facts  set  forth  in  application  to  be 
verified  by  the  oath  of  the  applicant. 

17.  The  inspection  and  regulation  of  plumbing  throughout  the 

City. 

18.  The  inspection  and  regulation  of  gas  fitting  throughout  the 
City. 

19.  Authority  to  pass  on  quality  of  materials  used  in  construction, 
compelling  them  to  be  in  accordance  with  standards  set  forth  in  building 
law. 

20.  The  inspection  and  supervision  of  all  theatres,  moving  picture 
houses,  halls  and  places  of  public  assembly  where  charge  is  made  for 
admission. 

21.  The  receiving  and  passing  upon  all  applications  for  license  to 
operate  passenger  elevators  in  Boston ;  the  issuing  and  recording  of  same 
and  also  the  renewal  of  all  licenses  when  they  expire. 

Duties  of  Office  and  Field  Force. 

From  the  first  intimation  of  the  owner's  intention  to  build,  and 
while  drawings  are  being  made,  interviews  are  held  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and  its  application  to  the  pro- 
posed structure,  and  preliminary  sketches  are  frequently  features  of 
these  consultations.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  drawings,  an  appli- 
cation, accompanied  by  a  duplicate  set  of  drawings,  is  filed  at  the  office. 
Before  a  permit  can  be  granted,  the  drawings  must  be  approved,  and 
this  means  an  examination  into  the  proposed  method  of  construction, 
quality  and  strength  of  materials,  often  requiring  a  boring  or  sounding 
of  the  soil  to  ascertain  its  condition,  in  order  to  properly  determine  the 
method  and  character  of  foundation  construction  and  the  loads  that 
can  be  safely  imposed. 

Having  determined  the  ton  loads  per  superficial  foot  which  the 
earth  can  safely  sustain,  or  piling,  if  on  filled  land,  next  is  considered 
the  number  of  rows  of  piling,  the  distance  on  centers  and  the  grade 
for  cutting  off  same.  On  establishing  this  grade,  the  point  in  considera- 
tion is  the  proper  and  sufficient  covering  of  the  piles  in  summer  months 
with  tide  or  soil  water,  when  wooden  piles  are  used.  The  general  estab- 
lished grade  in  Boston  is  five  (5),  but  is  subject  to  change  by  the  com- 
missioner, who  has  full  authority  to  establish  such  grades.  Next  for 
consideration  is  the  foundation.  The  thickness  of  foundation  walls, 
whether  rubble,  brick,  block,  granite  or  concrete,  is  prescribed  by  law 
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and  the  character  of  building  and  height  of  walls  govern  it.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  thickness  of  walls,  and  the  requirements  for  steel  frame  or 
concrete  construction  are  set  forth  also  by  law.  Floor  and  roof  con- 
struction follow,  with  computations  as  to  their  weight  and  strength  and 
in  this  computation  are  included  columns  and  girders,  beams  and  con- 
crete slab  construction. 

Chimneys  and  fireplaces,  stairways  and  elevator  shafts,  egress  and 
ingress,  light  and  air  exposures,  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  power  and 
heating  apparatus,  each  in  turn  is  taken  into  consideration  with  a  view 
to  complying  with  the  requirements  of  law  regulating  safety  in  con- 
struction, sanitation,  and  occupation.  The  field  force,  designated  as 
inspectors,  examine  the  buildings  in  process  of  erection  or  alteration, 
noting  violations  of  law  and  reporting  same,  determining  whether  the 
materials  used  are  as  specified  and  in  compliance  with  statute  require- 
ments, and  whether  the  law  is  met  in  spirit  and  letter.  Daily  memoran- 
dum is  kept  of  each  examination  and  when  the  building  is  completed 
the  application  is  closed  and  also  the  record,  the  plans  and  applications 
being  taken  from  the  five  or  active  list  and  placed  in  the  files  or  dead 
storage. 

Piling  and  concrete  receive  particular  attention,  and  contractors 
are  obliged  to  employ  a  clerk  of  works  during  this  portion  of  construc- 
tion, who  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  commissioner  and  who  daily  must 
file  with  the  department  a  report  of  each  day's  work  as  observed  by  him. 
A  sworn  statement  of  the  truth  of  his  reports  to  the  department  is  filed 
by  him  at  the  close  of  his  inspections  in  each  and  every  case. 

Plumbing  inspectors  note  the  quality  of  material  used,  supervise 
the  work  performed,  and  require  tests  before  plumbing  is  used  to  make 
sure  that  pipes  are  sound  and  free  from  holes  and  joints  are  tight. 

Gas  fitting  is  examined  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  legal  require- 
ments as  to  weight,  size  and  quality  of  fittings  and  fixtures;  a  mercury 
test  is  made,  which  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  inspector  before  gas 
fitting  can  be  used.  In  this  connection  the  companies  supplying  gas 
refuse  to  make  meter  connections  until  approval  by  the  inspector  is 
recorded  in  this  office  and  a  representative  of  the  gas  companies  visits 
the  office  each  day  to  note  the  approvals  recorded. 

Elevators  are  inspected  to  insure  their  complying  with  law  require- 
ments as  to  doors,  gates  or  bars,  to  opening  in  shafts,  to  vertical  iron 
bars  painted  red  in  external  window  of  shafts,  to  machinery  and  safety 
devices,  and  if  found  unsafe  for  use  are  so  placarded  and  use  prohibited. 

The  inspection  and  supervision  of  theatres,  moving  picture  houses, 
and  halls  is  a  special  branch  of  work  requiring  judgment,  patience,  tact, 
firmness  and  affability.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  examination  of  all 
existing  buildings  to  determine  if  additional  egress  is  necessary  and  of 
all  existing  tenement  houses  to  procure  fight  and  air  demanded  by  law, 
forms  part  of  the  office  and  field  operations  of  the  department. 
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Should  an  accident  of  any  sort  in,  to  or  upon  a  building  occur,  an 
examination,  followed  by  a  written  report  with  fullest  detail,  is  made, 
and  description  of  damage  from  fire,  flood,  wind,  lightning,  explosion, 
decay,  falling  of  elevators,  etc.,  is  included  in  these  special  reports.  The 
statutes  require  a  report  of  all  buildings  damaged  by  fire,  giving  probable 
origin. 

Board  of  Appeal. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  419,  Acts  of  1892,  a  "Board  of 
Appeal"  was  created  in  the  Building  Department.  It  consisted  of  three 
members,  an  attorney-at-law,  who  was  chairman,  a  builder,  and  an 
architect,  who  was  secretary. 

This  Board  remained  in  existence  until  1907,  when  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  550,  of  that  year,  they  were  superseded  by  a  Board 
of  five  representing  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects,  the  Master  Builders' 
Association,  the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Labor  Organiza- 
tions, and  one  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  They  pass  on  all  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Building  Commissioner  refusing  applications  to 
construct,  alter  or  repair  buildings,  or  orders  of  the  commissioner  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  money.  Many  questions  of  appeal  which  have 
been  presented  to  these  boards  included  not  only  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  but  the  solving  of  many  practical  and  technical 
conditions  arising  under  the  law. 

Board  of  Examiners. 

The  prevention  of  accident  and  the  proper  control  of  building  opera- 
tions have  been,  for  many  years,  the  subject  of  discussion  among  con- 
tractors, architects  and  engineers;  and  the  suggestions  offered  concerning 
the  protection  of  the  workmen  and  the  public  against  accident  have 
been  many  and  varied.  Prevailing  opinion  seems  to  favor  laws  requiring 
that  a  licensed  supervisor  be  in  charge  of  construction  projects.  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  Texas  require  the  licensing  of  engi- 
neers; and  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  mason-contractors  must  register  and 
have  a  license.  Statistics  show  that  good  results  have  invariably  followed 
the  passage  of  such  legislation. 

In  Boston,  in  1912,  the  Mayor  appointed  a  committee  representing 
the  Master  Builders',  Architects'  and  Engineers'  Associations,  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  the  passage  of 
a  law  requiring  that  all  building  operations  in  the  City  of  Boston  be 
under  the  control  of  a  competent  person.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation 
there  was  passed  chapter  713  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  authorizing  the  City 
of  Boston  to  prescribe  by  ordinance  the  qualifications  required  of  those 
having  charge  or  control  of  the  erection,  alteration,  removal  or  tearing 
down  of  buildings  and  structures  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Accordingly, 
on  January  27,  1913,  chapter  9  of  the  Ordinances  of  1912  was  passed  by 
the  City  Council  and  approved  by  the  Mayor.    By  the  terms  of  this 
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ordinance,  providing  for  the  licensing  of  qualified  applicants  in  various 
classes  of  construction  work,  the  Mayor  appointed  an  architect,  a  labor 
representative,  and  a  construction  engineer  to  be  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners. 

The  six  classes  of  registered  applicants  are  in  charge  of  the  following : 
Class  A. —  Construction  and  alteration  of  first-class  buildings. 
Class  B. —  Construction  and  alteration  of  second-class  buildings. 
Class  C. —  Construction  and  alteration  of  third-class  buildings. 
Class  D. —  Moving  and  shoring  of  buildings  and  other  structures. 
Class  E. —  Demolition  of  buildings  and  other  structures. 
Class  F. —  Construction  of  elevators. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  licenses  originally  granted  without 
examination,  a  general  reclassification  became  necessary  in  1920,  and 
amendments  to  the  ordinances  were  effected  which  provided  that  all 
licenses  issued  prior  to  1920  should  expire  and  that  opportunity  be  given 
for  their  renewal  by  examination  of  applicants.  By  January,  1922, 
3,500  licensees  had  been  called  before  the  Board.  The  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  amendments  permitted  the  rejection  of  about  one-fourth 
of  the  applicants  for  reissue.  Successful  applicants  were  informed  that 
the  law  distinctly  places  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  completion  of 
each  building  operation  upon  the  licensed  superintendent. 

As  the  law  states  specifically  that  every  licensee  must  have  proven 
his  fitness  to  take  charge  of  work  in  the  class  or  classes  in  which  he  de- 
sires a  license,  the  privilege  is  not  limited  to  men  of  any  particular  pro- 
fession or  occupation.  Boston,  we  believe,  is  the  only  city  in  which  the 
practical  superintendent  is  given  the  same  sort  of  license  as  the  technical 
man.  A  great  number  of  persons  applying  for  licenses  are  found  to  lack 
technical  knowledge  while  having  acceptable  practical  experience.  To 
aid  this  type  of  man,  the  Board  was  instrumental  in  having  established 
at  Franklin  Union  and  Wentworth  Institute  classes  of  instruction  in 
subjects  adapted  to  his  particular  need.  The  men  attending  these 
classes  may  later  make  application  for  re-examination.  In  this  way  the 
number  of  license-holders  is  being  increased  by  groups  of  capable,  com- 
petent men.  The  system  has  the  hearty  endorsement  of  builders  and 
engineers  throughout  the  City. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  classes  of  license,  the  Board  issues  what 
is  known  as  a  special  license.  This  type  is  confined  to  minor  operations 
where  no  structural  work  occurs;  to  small  (two  or  three-car)  garages 
the  builders  of  which  would  fail  to  qualify  for  regular  license  but  are 
capable  of  erecting  that  particular  size  and  type  of  building;  and  to  real 
emergency  cases. 

During  1923  the  Board  held  112  meetings,  at  which  3,960  applicants 
for  new  license,  renewal,  and  special  license  wrere  examined  and  passed 
upon.  In  addition,  twelve  complaint  cases  presented  by  the  Building 
Commissioner  were  heard.    These  were  disposed  of  by  the  Board  or 
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passed  on  to  the  Law  Department  for  prosecution.  Included  among  the 
above-mentioned  applications  were  those  of  300  mechanics  in  charge  of 
the  installation  and  alteration  of  elevators,  steel  stacks,  hoist,  etc.  For- 
merly the  law  as  applying  to  this  type  of  mechanic  had  not  been  strictly 
enforced;  but  realizing  that  proper  control  of  these  classes  of  work  is 
necessary  in  carrying  out  a  prevention-of-accident  policy,  the  Building 
Commissioner,  in  July,  1923,  referred  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  the 
matter  of  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  men  in  charge  of  such  work. 
These  men  were  examined  in  compliance  with  section  5  of  chapter  8  of 
the  Revised  Ordinances  of  1914. 

The  number  of  applications  for  license  and  for  renewal  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  year.  Since  responsibility  for  proper  completion 
of  building  operations  is  distinctly  placed  upon  the  license-holder,  the 
qualifications  of  each  applicant  must  be  passed  upon  most  carefully. 
Men  appearing  for  renewal  of  previously  issued  licenses  were  re-examined 
and  their  records  investigated.  For  two  years  the  Board  had  been 
impressing  upon  license-holders  the  necessity  of  being  familiar  with  the 
building  law,  with  the  result  that  all  available  copies  of  the  building  law 
have  been  purchased.  Examinations  during  the  past  year  have  shown 
a  decided  improvement,  and  this  opinion  is  concurred  in  by  the  build- 
ing inspectors  who  report  better  understanding  and  improved  workman- 
ship among  mechanics  and  superintendents. 

At  Franklin  Union  and  at  Went  worth  Institute  where,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Board,  last  year  classes  were  formed  for  the  instruction  of 
those  men  who  were  desirous  of  becoming  superintendents  of  construc- 
tion, two  classes  have  been  organized  this  year  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  preparation  for  this  work  the  Boaid  held  at  its  office  classes  of  pre- 
Uminary  instruction.  These  classes  had  the  indorsement  of  builders, 
architects  and  engineers,  several  of  whom  addressed  the  classes  on  sub- 
jects having  to  do  with  construction  work. 

During  the  year  communications  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  received ;  they  come  from  persons  and  organizations  interested 
in  the  result  of  a  law  allowing  other  than  professional  control  of  building 
operations.  Records  show  that  better  results  have  been  gained  by  the 
enforcement  of  a  law  requiring  the  constant  supervision  of  a  practical 
superintendent  on  the  work. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  applications  acted  upon  by  the 
Board  during  1923 : 

New  Licenses. —  655  approved;  290  rejected. 

Renewals. —  1,832  approved;  21  rejected. 

Special  Licenses. —  1,059  approved;  104  rejected. 

Total.—  3,546  approved;  414  rejected.    Total,  3,960. 

The  fees  collected  amounted  to: 

New  licenses,  $3,275;  renewals,  $3,664;  special  licenses,  $1,059. 
Total,  $7,998. 
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.4.  Glimpse  into  the  Future. 

Looking  over  the  past  fifty  years  of  building  progress,  and  partic- 
ularly the  past  ten  years,  the  conviction  arises  that  with  the  overhead, 
subway  and  surface  systems  of  rapid  transit  completed;  the  bridges  and 
tunnels  existing  and  proposed  connecting  the  city  proper  with  Charles- 
town,  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  Dorchester  and  Cambridge  in  opera- 
tion; the  proposed  magnificent  and  colossal  steamship  docks,  and 
railroad  terminals  and  facilities  for  passengers  and  freight  brought  into 
use,  and  a  metropolitan  city  as  suggested  by  His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of 
Boston,  the  building  operations  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  will  exceed 
those  of  the  past  fifty  years  in  number  and  cost. 

During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
North  End  will  be  abandoned  for  dwelling  purposes  and  become  an 
area  of  commercial  buildings.  The  same  will  be  true  in  that  part  of 
the  area  between  "Washington  street  and  the  South  Bay  known  as  Dis- 
trict A.  Back  Bay  to  Massachusetts  avenue  will  become  largely  busi- 
ness houses  and  public  structures;  Beacon  Hill  will  be  reclaimed  as  a 
dwelling  district  as  far  easterly  as  the  State  House;  and  the  urban  and 
suburban  portions  of  the  greater  city  will  show  similar  changes  and 
improvements.  All  this  will  be  centered  about  our  great  harbor  from 
Lynn  to  Squantum. 

The  docks,  radial  boulevards,  highways  and  railroads  with  inter- 
secting stations  will  bring  Metropolitan  Boston  to  the  fore  as  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  ports  of  the  world.  As  we  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion, year  by  year,  so  will  the  work  of  this  department  increase  in  volume, 
and  added  office  facilities,  increase  of  working  force  and  enlarged  appro- 
priation become  necessary-. 

Building  activities  are  the  backbone  of  success  and  serve  as  a 
barometer  of  other  business  operations.  We  may  fairly  judge  the  future 
from  experiences  along  similar  lines  in  the  past.  Dorchester  has  increased 
in  population  about  a  dozen  times  since  its  annexation;  Roxbury,  West 
Roxbury  and  Brighton  about  half  a  dozen  times  since  their  dates  of 
annexation.  As  with  these  suburban  districts,  so  will  it  be  with  all  the 
other  cities  and  towns  within  this  area.  Coming  progressive  conditions 
of  "Greater  Boston"  will,  in  the  next  quarter  century-,  make  the  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  3,000,000.  Contributory-  to  this  end  is  the  "Greater 
Metropolitan  District,"  which  embraces  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the  State  House  and  which 
contains  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  national  population  and  one-twentieth 
of  the  national  wealth.  When  "Metropolitan  Boston"  becomes  a  fact, 
its  manufactures  and  various  industries  will  be  further  developed,  making 
not  only  radical  improvements  in  existing  structures  but  the  erection 
of  many  additional  buildings  on  sites  now  vacant,  thereby  greatly  in- 
creasing taxable  value  of  the  territory,  building  operations,  and  the 
activities  of  the  Building  Department.    An  added  growing  population 
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and  corresponding  housing  will  result  and  every  branch  of  business  will 
be  stimulated  and  increased  in  prosperity. 

The  component  parts  of  "Greater  Boston"  will  be  drawn  together 
by  an  irresistible  gravitation.  City  and  town  boundaries  retain  no 
local  significance;  one  passes  from  city  to  city  and  from  town  to  town 
with  no  perceptible  breach  of  physical  continuity.  We  have  a  main 
water  supply,  a  general  park  system,  a  metropolitan  sewerage  service, 
and  metropolitan  highways  in  this  district.  Our  optimistic  belief  and 
views  herein  expressed  are  founded  on  our  faith  in  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  of  the  citizenship  of  Massachusetts  to  grasp  the  brilliant 
opportunities  and  glowing  possibilities  presented  in  the  creation  of  a 
Metropolis  of  Boston  as  outlined  in  the  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  reports 
of  commissions  bearing  on  the  subject  of  highway,  railroad  and  dock 
terminals  and  metropolitan  improvements. 


CITY  CLERK  DEPARTMENT. 

James  Donovan,  City  Clerk. 
Wilfred  J.  Doyle,  Assistant  City  Clerk. 

The  City  Clerk  is  elected  by  the  City  Council  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  He  has  the  care  and  custody  of  the  records  of  the  City  Council 
and  all  city  records,  documents,  maps,  plans  and  papers,  except  those 
otherwise  provided  for.  He  also  records  chattel  mortgages,  assignments 
of  wages,  liens  upon  vessels,  issues  licenses  and  badges  to  minors  when  so 
directed  by  the  City  Council,  and  performs  other  duties  imposed  by 
statute. 

The  City  Clerk  and  Assistant  City  Clerk  are,  ex  officiis,  Clerk  and 
Assistant  Clerk,  respectively,  of  the  City  Council. 

The  Assistant  City  Clerk  is  appointed  by  the  City  Clerk,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Mayor.  By  Gen.  Laws,  chapter  41,  section  18,  the 
certificate  or  attestation  of  the  Assistant  City  Clerk  has  equal  effect  with 
that  of  the  City  Clerk. 

CITY  PLANNING  BOARD. 

Frederic  H.  Fay,  Chairman. 
Mary  A.  Barr.  Ernest  A.  Johnson. 

William  Stanley  Parker.  John  J.  Walsh. 

Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  Secretary. 

City  Planning  for  Boston. 
The  first  city  plan  for  Boston  was  made  by  Robert  Fleming  Gourlay 
in  1844.    The  report  is  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  letters,  notes,  plans,  etc.,  preceded  by  a  short  discussion  of  conditions 
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in  New  York,  appearing  under  the  caption  "Plans  for  Beautifying  New 
York  and  for  Enlarging  and  Improving  the  City  of  Boston,  being  Studies 
to  Illustrate  the  Science  of  City  Building."  At  that  time  Boston  was  a 
city  of  less  than  100,000  people,  yet  many  of  the  conditions  declared  to 
be  in  need  of  correction  at  that  time  still  obtain,  but  in  a  much  more  aggra- 
vated form.  For  instance,  Gourlay  wrote  fourscore  years  ago,  when  the 
population  of  Boston  was  approximately  one-eighth  of  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time  and  when  automobiles  were  unknown, — 

"Already  Washington  street  is  crowded  to  excess  and  every  day  we 
witness  inconvenience  from  the  noise  and  collision  of  carriages." 

Again,  he  recommended  the  widening  of  Exchange  street,  of  Cross 
street,  and  of  Harrison  avenue;  the  filling  in  of  the  Back  Bay  flats,  the 
cutting  through  of  new  streets  to  relieve  traffic  conditions,  a  suburban 
railway  system,  and  a  Great  Union  Terminal.  He  prophesied  that  within 
fifty  years  Boston  would  have  a  population  of  500,000  souls  and  within 
a  century,  a  million  at  least, —  a  prophesy  which  has  been  realized  to  date 
with  every  prospect  of  ultimate  fulfillment.  In  the  isolated  sections 
separated  by  farm  lands  and  tidal  marsh,  Gourlay  visualized  the  cities 
and  towns  now  forming  an  uninterrupted  great  metropolis  and  argued  for 
a  Greater  Boston  with  definite  plans  for  the  development  of  the  different 
areas.  He  pleaded  that  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty"  might  become  also  the 
Cradle  of  Arts  and  Science;  that  housing  conditions  might  be  improved; 
commercial  opportunities  developed;  and  beauty,  cleanliness  and  health 
promoted  until  Boston  should  work  out  its  potential  destiny  as  "a  city 
surpassing  all  others  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times." 

Although  many  of  Gourlay's  recommendations  apparently  fell  on 
deaf  ears,  city  planning  for  Boston  did  not  stop  there.  The  torch  was 
flung  to  other  groups  in  each  decade  until  today  our  reference  libraries 
are  filled  with  almost  uncounted  copies  of  investigations  and  reports 
which  have  been  made  in  connection  with  various  phases  of  the  city's 
development.  To  specify  would  be  to  emphasize,  whereas  practically 
every  recommendation  may  safely  be  said  to  have  been  based  upon  intel- 
ligent and  exhaustive  study.  The  fact  that  many  fundamentally  sound 
recommendations  with  regard  to  railroads  and  terminals,  traffic  conges- 
tion, main  thoroughfares,  street  widenings,  extensions  and  construction, 
the  development  of  port  and  harbor  facilities,  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties and  other  equally  important  and  necessary  functions,  have  failed 
of  accomplishment  has  been  due,  not  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
in  their  presentation,  but  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  were  promulgated 
by  temporary  bodies  who,  having  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  created  by  preparing  and  submitting  the  report,  retired  from 
the  scene  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  results  of  their  efforts  were 
allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

In  order  that  the  information  contained  in  these  reports,  some  of 
them  already  out  of  print  and  half  forgotten,  may  be  more  available,  an 
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attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  to  compile 
and  condense  the  material  in  such  a  manner  and  to  give  to  it  such  order 
and  arrangement  that  a  summary  of  the  documents  themselves  will  reveal 
the  various  problems  confronting  the  city  as  a  municipality,  the  forces 
approaching  them,  the  solutions  thus  far  proposed,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  with  the  hope  that  on  this  basis  of  clarified 
understanding  further  effort  will  be  more  concentrated  and  correspond- 
ingly more  effective. 

The  result  has  been  a  volume  of  approximately  350  pages  which  has 
been  offered  for  publication  as  a  city  document  under  the  title  "A  Com- 
pendium of  Reports  and  Studies  Relating  to  the  Commerce  and  Indus- 
tries of  Boston."  The  reports  summarized,  more  than  one  hundred  fifty 
in  number,  include  publications  of  the  Federal,  State  and  City  Govern- 
ments, as  well  as  those  of  organizations  and  individuals,  referring  partic- 
ularly to  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Boston,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  publications  on  related  subjects. 

The  compilation  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  field  of  civic  literature 
in  that  it  is  a  master  key  to  practically  every  project  advanced  during 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century.  In  these  investigations  already 
made  by  expert  minds,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  may  be  found 
the  solution  to  many  of  our  perplexing  problems  of  the  present  day.  If 
Gourlay's  recommendations,  based  only  upon  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  com- 
munity, can  follow  down  the  years  with  all  the  force  of  prophetic  wisdom, 
surely  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  by  other  people,  in  many 
cases  as  the  result  of  months  of  intensive  study  and  research,  should  be 
of  almost  invaluable  assistance  in  establishing  the  basis  for  a  harmonious 
future  program. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  process  of  expansion  which  has  taken  place 
in  connection  with  the  City  of  Boston  should  be  accompanied  by  very 
much  effort  along  city  planning  lines,  regardless  of  the  name  under  which 
it  may  have  been  accomplished.  Beginning  with  a  city  of  about  780  acres 
in  1630,  the  area  has  been  gradually  increased  by  filling  in  and  by  annexa- 
tions until  today  we  have  a  city  of  30,598  acres  with  not  a  foot  remaining 
of  the  shore  fine  of  the  original  municipality. 

Among  the  noteworthy  attempts  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  this 
rapid  growth  in  area  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  population  and 
activity,  but  also  to  provide  a  plan  in  advance  of  occupancy  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  mentioned  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Survey  for  the 
City  of  Boston  created  by  legislative  act  in  1891,  and  continuing  until 
1895,  with  authority  to  devise  a  scheme  of  streets  for  the  entire  city  to 
be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  all  future  street  improvements. 

Considerable  work  of  a  comprehensive  nature  was  accomplished  by 
this  Board,  including  a  topographical  survey  covering  a  large  part  of  the 
suburban  districts  of  the  city.    With  this  as  a  foundation,  street  fines 
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were  laid  down  which,  while  having  no  actual  continuing  force,  have, 
nevertheless,  had  a  permanent  value  in  that  they  have  indicated  a  definite 
program  for  the  development  of  the  residential  sections.  To  a  certain 
extent,  therefore,  Boston  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  street  plan,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  original  survey  was  never  extended  to  cover  the  business 
section  of  the  City,  nor  to  those  outlying  portions  not  included  in  the  orig- 
inal study,  with  the  result  that  street  plans  adopted  in  these  sections  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  the  same  scientific  basis. 

The  first  really  definite  attempt  to  co-ordinate  existing  ideas  and  to 
regulate  future  growth  is  found  in  the  appointment  of  the  Boston  City 
Planning  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  494  of  the 
Acts  of  1913.    (Chapter  41,  General  Laws,  sections  70,  71,  72.) 

This  act  provides: 

"That  every  city  in  the  Commonwealth  and  every  town  having  a 
population  of  more  than  ten  thousand  at  the  last  preceding  national  or 
state  census  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  create  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  Planning  Board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  careful 
studies  of  the  resources,  possibilities  and  needs  of  the  city  or  town,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  conditions  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  public 
health,  or  otherwise  injurious  in  and  about  rented  dwellings,  and  to  make 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  municipality  with  special  reference  to 
the  proper  housing  of  its  people." 

The  passage  of  this  act  found  Planning  Boards  already  in  existence 
in  two  communities  in  Massachusetts, —  Salem's  established  in  1911  and 
Norwood's  in  1912,  and  these  continued  to  function  under  legislative 
authority.  These  were  followed  by  Cambridge,  Fitchburg,  Lawrence, 
Northampton,  Newton,  Springfield,  Walpole  and  Westfield  during  1913; 
Boston  in  January,  1914,  and  others  until  at  the  present  time  seventy- 
five  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  have  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  "City  Planning  Act" 

Chapter  6  of  the  Ordinances  of  1913  provides: 

"That  the  Planning  Board  of  the  City  of  Boston,  to  be  established 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  494  of  the  Acts  of  1913,  shall  consist  of 
five  members,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  be  a  woman." 

This  ordinance,  which  was  approved  January  27,  1914,  further 
specifies  that  the  Board  shall  serve  without  pay;  that  it  shall  appoint 
a  secretary  outside  of  its  own  membership,  and  that  it  may  expend  for 
the  salary  of  its  secretary,  and  for  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  a  sum  not  exceeding  83,000  a  year. 
This  financial  limitation  has  been  amended  repeatedly  until  at  the  present 
time  the  Board  is  empowered  to  spend  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council.  The  sum  included  in  the  Budget  for 
1924-25  is  $26,793.16. 
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The  City  Planning  Board,  as  originally  appointed  and  as  it  at  present 
exists,  is  shown  herewith: 

Ralph  Adams  Cram  (Chairman,  1914-22),  1914-1923,  resigned. 

Emily  Greene  Balch,  1914-1919,  resigned. 

William  C.  Ewing,  1914-1919,  resigned. 

Henry  Abrahams,  1914-1923,  deceased. 

John  J.  Walsh,  1914. 

Frederic  H.  Fay,  1919,  Chairman,  1922. 

Mary  A.  Barr,  1919. 

Ernest  A.  Johnson,  1923. 

William  Stanley  Parker,  1923. 

Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  Board  since 
its  organization. 

While  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  many  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Board,  and  equally 
unnecessary  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  fully  discussed  in  annual 
reports  issued  from  year  to  year,  it  is  nevertheless  entirely  proper  that 
the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
summary  of  some  of  its  more  important  accomplishments. 

The  Board  has  urged  from  the  beginning  that  the  topographical 
survey  begun  in  1891  by  the  Board  of  Survey  should  be  extended  to 
cover  the  business  section  of  the  City  as  a  preliminary  to  a  wise  planning 
of  thoroughfares.  In  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  City  Planning 
Board  an  appeal  was  made  for  the  widening  and  straightening  of  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  the  City,  particularly  in  the  suburban  districts, 
before  they  became  so  thoroughly  built  up  on  the  present  lines  as  to  make 
the  cost  prohibitive.  At  the  same  time  a  map  was  prepared  showing 
the  streets  that  were  then,  and  probably  always  would  be,  the  most 
important  arteries  of  traffic  from  Boston  to  adjacent  cities  and  towns  and 
between  different  parts  of  the  City  itself. 

The  final  acceptance  on  September  9,  1921,  of  the  Stuart  street 
widening  and  extension  plan,  from  Huntington  avenue  to  the  junction 
of  Tremont  and  Eliot  streets,  and  the  subsequent  issuance  of  bonds 
authorized  to  an  extent  not  to  exceed  $3,100,000,  marked  the  first  step 
in  plans  prepared  by  the  City  Planning  Board  in  1916  for  a  "Western 
Artery  to  Boston  Central  District."  The  completion  of  the  improve- 
ment thus  authorized  has  not  only  resulted  in  a  material  contribution 
to  the  convenience  of  the  traveling  public  but  it  has  stimulated  to  a 
remarkable  degree  real  estate  development  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  only  a  beginning,  however,  and  the  plenary  value  of  the  project 
will  not  be  realized  until  provision  is  made  for  its  connection  on  a  broad 
arterial  basis  with  the  street  system  already  existing  in  and  about  the 
heart  of  the  City. 

The  necessity  for  relief  from  traffic  congestion  in  the  downtown 
districts  has  long  been  apparent.    The  business  district,  the  market 
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district,  the  financial  district,  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade  districts,  all 
have  been  clamoring  for  years  for  relief  from  conditions  which  the  Board 
of  Survey,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  declared  to  be  perhaps 
more  serious  than  were  to  be  found  in  any  other  city  in  the  country.  A 
comprehensive  street  plan  for  the  downtown  section  of  the  City  was 
accordingly  prepared  by  the  City  Planning  Board,  consisting  of  an  Inter- 
mediate Thoroughfare  100  feet  wide  throughout  from  the  intersection 
of  Washington  and  Kneeland  streets,  through  Church  Green,  Fort  Hill 
square,  Mercantile  street,  Haymarket  square,  Merrimac  street,  Wall 
street  and  Leverett  street  to  Charles  street  at  the  Charles  River  Dam, 
together  with  a  number  of  related  widenings  and  extensions. 

The  total  cost  of  the  entire  program  was  estimated  at  $32,850,000 
with  the  expectation  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  expense  might 
be  returned  through  a  general  assessment  of  betterments.  The  exact 
location  for  the  major  thoroughfare  was  determined  only  after  an  inten- 
sive study  of  land  values  throughout  the  entire  district,  with  the  result 
that  one-third  of  the  proposed  takings  were  of  land  valued  at  $20  a  foot 
or  less,  and  only  thirteen  of  the  parcels  exceeded  a  value  of  $45  a  foot. 

The  project  as  a  whole  was  submitted  in  detail  to  many  of  the  semi- 
public  organizations  throughout  the  City  and  in  practically  every  in- 
stance the  reaction  was  distinctly  favorable, —  in  a  number  of  cases 
reaching  the  point  of  formal  endorsement  of  the  entire  plan.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  however,  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  proposition  necessitated  further  and  more  detailed  study,  and  a 
special  commission  consisting  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Division  of  Metro- 
politan Planning,  the  Planning  Board,  the  Transit  Department,  the 
Finance  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners  was  accord- 
ingly created  to  investigate  the  problem  and  to  report  to  the  next  General 
Court  on  or  before  January  10,  1925. 

Two  of  the  related  widenings  —  Tremont  street  from  Arlington 
square  to  Stuart  street,  and  Kneeland  street  from  Washington  street  to 
Atlantic  avenue  —  were  considered  urgent  and  the  City  was  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  in  either  case  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  these  improvements. 

One  of  the  important  related  extensions  was  designed  to  link  up 
the  proposed  Intermediate  Thoroughfare  with  the  widened  Cambridge  and 
Court  streets,  the  latter  an  improvement  which  was  urged  by  the  City 
Planning  Board  from  the  time  of  its  organization  until  the  necessary 
authority  was  given  in  May,  1923,  under  the  provision  of  a  legislative 
act  carrying  with  it  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  improvement  on  the  north,  like  Stuart  street  on  the 
south,  will  result  in  greatly  facilitating  traffic  conditions  and  will  at  the 
same  time  give  impetus  to  real  estate  development  and  stability  to  the 
future  growth  of  the  City  in  this  vicinity. 

Numerous  other  street  openings,  widenings  and  extensions  have 
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been  reported  upon  by  the  City  Planning  Board,  in  every  instance  as  the 
result  of  an  intensive  study  not  only  of  the  street  itself,  but  also  in  its 
relation  to  the  various  other  features  of  a  city  plan,  which  the  Board 
has  at  all  times  kept  in  mind  and  against  which  all  proposed  improvements 
are  measured. 

In  much  of  this  work  the  City  Planning  Board  has  had  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  who  was  engaged  as 
General  Consultant  in  May,  1922,  and  who  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  his  death  on  March  30,  1924.  Mr.  Lewis  was  for  more  than  twenty 
years  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of 
New  York  City,  and  at  various  times  served  not  only  as  President  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning  but  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
many  of  the  leading  engineering  organizations  in  the  country.  He  was 
the  author  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  City  Planning 
literature  in  existence  today, —  "The  Planning  of  the  Modern  City," 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  addition  to  his  position  as  General  Con- 
sultant of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board,  he  was  the  Engineer  in 
Charge  of  the  physical  survey  of  New  York  and  its  Environs,  undertaken 
and  financed  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  embracing  an  area  of  5,500 
square  miles,  parts  of  three  states,  and  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  separate  political  units,  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
Mr.  Lewis'  natural  ability,  therefore,  combined  with  his  technical  train- 
ing and  experience,  enabled  him  to  bring  to  the  work  of  City  Planning  in 
Boston  a  mind  enriched  by  actual  contact  with  other  problems  of  a  similar 
nature,  an  unusual  knowledge,  and  a  breadth  of  vision  tempered  by 
practical  experience  in  the  application  of  the  principles  by  which  he  lived 
and  labored. 

Two  notable  reports  which  the  City  Planning  Board  of  Boston  was 
privileged  to  make  as  a  contribution  to  war  activities  were  a  Survey  of 
Plants  in  Boston  Suitable  for  Shipbuilding  Purposes,  which  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  authorities;  and  a  number  of  studies 
undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of, 
as  well  as  possible  ways  and  means  of  meeting,  the  housing  shortage  which 
then  existed. 

The  signing  of  the  Armistice  and  the  transition  of  the  world  from 
a  war  to  a  peace  basis  found  the  country  with  a  shortage  of  approxi- 
mately one  million  homes.  In  order  that  these  houses  when  built  should 
have  the  protection  afforded  by  City  Planning  and  Zoning  there  was 
established  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington 
a  Division  of  Building  and  Housing  which  immediately  proceeded  to 
create  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Zoning.  At  the  end  of  1923  zoning 
ordinances  making  provision  for  Height,  Use  and  Area  Districts  were  in 
effect  in  221  cities,  towns  and  villages  with  more  than  twenty-two  million 
inhabitants,  or  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  urban  population 
of  the  country. 
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This  number  is  being  added  to  daily  and  will,  with  little  doubt, 
have  reached  a  total  of  300  municipalities  before  the  end  of  1924. 

Boston,  although  its  comprehensive  zoning  law  was  not  adopted 
until  June  5,  1924,  was  by  no  means  a  laggard  in  the  work.  It  was  the 
first  city  in  the  country  to  enact  a  comprehensive  Heights  of  Building 
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Law,  originally  adopted  in  1904,  dividing  the  City  into  districts  of  two 
classes,  to  be  designated  Districts  A  and  B,  the  boundaries  of  said  dis- 
tricts to  be  determined  in  such  manner  that  those  parts  of  the  City  in 
which  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  situated  therein  were  at 
the  time  of  such  determination  used  for  business  or  commercial  purposes 
should  be  included  in  the  district  or  districts  designated  A;  and  those 
parts  of  the  City  in  which  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  situated 
therein  were  at  the  said  time  used  for  residential  purposes,  or  for  other 
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purposes  not  business  or  commercial,  should  be  in  the  district  or  districts 
designated  B.  A  special  commission  appointed  in  1905  amended  this 
order  to  the  extent  of  allowing  buildings,  on  streets  exceeding  64  feet  in 
width  in  District  B,  to  be  erected  to  a  height  equal  to  one  and  one  quarter 
times  the  width  of  the  street  upon  which  the  building  stands,  but  not  to 
exceed  100  feet  in  any  event.  The  law  was  again  amended  in  1916  by  a 
material  enlargement  of  the  125-foot  district,  and  again  in  1923  by  a 
statute  providing  for  a  maximum  height  limit  of  155  feet  in  the  business 
section,  or  District.  A.  The  controlling  ratio  of  two  and  one-half  times 
the  effective  width  of  the  street  or  streets  upon  which  a  building  or  struc- 
ture stands  in  determining  the  height  limitation  still  obtains. 

In  the  meantime  the  necessity  for  further  regulation  with  regard 
to  residential,  business  and  industrial  areas  became  increasingly  apparent 
and  the  legal  machinery  was  put  in  motion  to  bring  about  a  logical 
development  in  the  future  growth  of  the  City. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1917  recommended  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 

"The  General  Court  shall  have  power  to  limit  buildings  according  to 
their  use  or  construction  to  specified  districts  of  cities  and  towns." 

This  amendment  was  submitted  to  referendum  vote  on  November  5, 
1918,  and  duly  ratified  (Article  IX  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments), 
so  that  the  authority  for  zoning  work  throughout  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts is  derived  directly  from  the  people  themselves. 

A  question  arose  in  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  the  delegation  to 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  of  a  power  specifically  vested 
in  the  General  Court,  and  an  opinion  was  rendered  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  effect  that  any  bill  providing  for  such  action  would  be  un- 
constitutional if  enacted  into  law.  This  opinion  was  later  over-ruled  by 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  a  bill  authorizing  cities 
and  towns  to  limit  buildings  according  to  the  use  or  construction  to 
specified  districts  was  enacted  into  law  June  4,  1920  (chapter  40,  General 
Laws,  sections  25  to  30,  inclusive). 

The  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  zoning  plan  for  the  City  of 
Boston  was  undertaken  in  1922  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Comey,  with  the  active  assistance  and  co-operation  of  a  Zoning  Advisory 
Commission  appointed  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  consisting  of  men 
nominated  by  the  various  commercial,  civic,  industrial  and  professional 
organizations  throughout  the  city  closely  affiliated  with  the  development 
of  Boston,  who  brought  to  the  work  in  addition  to  their  individual  ability 
and  knowledge,  the  viewpoint,  the  constructive  criticism  and  the  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  of  their  respective  groups.  This  Advisory  Com- 
mission met  regularly  for  eighteen  months  taking  up  in  detail  the  various 
features  of  zoning  work  in  their  application  to  the  City  of  Boston.  The 
presence  upon  the  Commission  of  lawyers,  architects,  real  estate  men, 
labor  leaders,  and  business  men,  made  it  possible  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
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each  question  a  point  of  new  based  upon  unusual  experience  and  expert 
knowledge.  In  addition,  the  sen-ices  of  the  Hon.  Edward  M.  Bassett,  of 
New  York,  a  former  member  of  Congress,  Counsel  of  the  Zoning  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  New  York.  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Commission 
on  Building  Districts  and  Restrictions,  and  for  a  number  of  years  Chair- 
man of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals,  were  available 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  work. 

The  bill  in  its  completed  form  was  submitted  to  His  Honor  Mayor 
James  M.  Cur  ley,  in  January,  1924,  and  by  him  filed  for  consideration  by 
the  General  Court.  Public  hearings  were  held  in  addition  to  legislative 
hearings.  Thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject 
were  circulated;  paid  advertisements  and  news  articles  appeared  in  the 
local  papers,  and  conferences  were  held  daily  at  the  offices  of  the  City 
Planning  Board.  A  practically  united  front  on  the  part  of  organizations 
and  individuals  in  favor  of  the  measure  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
and  the  bill,  with  slight  amendments,  was  enacted  and  approved  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  on  June  5,  1924. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  City  Planning  Board  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Zoning  Advisory  Commission  early  in  their  study  of  conditions, 
that  inasmuch  as  Boston  received  its  Building  Law  from  the  Legislature, 
a  zoning  measure  to  be  effective  must  seek  the  same  source  for  its  authority. 
For  this  reason,  although  the  bill  as  finally  presented  adheres  clcsely  to 
the  provisions  of  the  general  Zoning  Law  based  upon  the  fundamentals  of 
health,  safety,  convenience  and  pub  He  welfare,  it  nevertheless  stands 
upon  its  own  foundation  as  a  separate  statute.  In  this  respect  Boston  is 
unique  in  the  adoption  of  its  zoning  plan. 

Briefly,  the  zoning  plan  divides  the  City  into  Single  and  General 
Residence  Districts,  Local  and  General  Business  Districts,  Industrial  and 
Unrestricted  Districts,  with  appropriated  limitations  for  each  with 
regard  to  height,  percentage  of  lot  occupancy,  setbacks  and  rear  yard 
provisions.  It  is  not  retroactive  in  any  particular.  Its  aim  is  to  guide 
the  growth  of  the  City  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  established 
conditions.  Although  a  definite  rule  is  brought  to  bear  upon  each  parcel 
of  land  in  the  city,  the  greatest  possible  elasticity  is  at  the  same  time 
provided  through  a  Board  of  Appeals  empowered  to  act  in  individual 
cases  involving  practical  difficulty  or  unnecessary  hardship ;  and  a  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment  with  authority  to  change  the  boundaries  of  districts 
to  meet  altered  needs  of  a  locality;  to  avoid  undue  concentration  of 
population;  to  provide  adequate  light  and  air:  to  lessen  congestion  in 
streets;  to  secure  safety  from  fire,  panic  and  other  dangers;  to  facilitate 
the  adequate  provision  of  transportation,  water,  sewerage  and  other 
public  requirements;  and  to  promote  the  health,  safety,  convenience  and 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  zoning  movement  throughout  the  country  is  incidentally  a 
housing  measure  of  the  first  importance.    By  segregating  manufactures 
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and  general  business  so  far  as  possible  in  suitab'e  areas,  and  by  insisting 
upon  a  high  percentage  of  open  space  in  the  residential  sections,  as  well 
as  by  other  regulations,  it  opens  up  a  prospect  of  better  living  accommoda- 
tions for  the  people.  It  is  also  an  industrial  measure  of  the  highest  value. 
No  phase  of  the  Boston  Zoning  Law  has  been  more  carefully  worked  out 
than  this.  While  excluding  factories  from  sections  where  their  presence 
would  work  injury  to  the  neighborhood,  it  encourages  them  to  occupy 
definite  areas  in  which  superior  facilities  can  be  provided  for  them.  In 
general,  the  Boston  Zoning  Law  aims  to  preserve  the  benefits  which  exist 
in  ihe  parts  of  the  city  now  built  upon;  to  enhance  them  by  the  gradual 
elimination  of  inharmonious  types  of  occupancy;  to  build  up  new  areas  in  a 
manner  more  wholesome,  comfortable  and  agreeable;  and  to  promote  the 
larger  conveniences  and  orderly  arrangements  which  make  for  economic 
efficiency. 

The  City  Planning  Board  in  its  work  has  at  all  times  kept  in 
mind  the  duty  specifically  imposed  upon  it  by  legislative  act,  "to  make 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  municipality,  with  special  reference  to 
the  proper  housing  of  its  people."  In  addition  to  the  Zoning  Law,  and 
the  housing  survey  undertaken  as  a  war  measure  already  referred  to,  a 
survey  and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  the  North  End 
had  for  its  underlying  motive  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions. 
A  definite  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Morton 
street  in  the  North  End  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  playground  area 
comprising  approximately  one  acre  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  congested  blocks  in  one  of  the  most  congested  sections  of 
the  City.  A  second  step  was  taken  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Congrega- 
tion Beth  Israel  property  in  the  same  section,  and  the  opening  up  to  light 
and  air  of  the  heart  of  a  block  previously  given  over  almost  entirely  to 
interior  lot  development.  A  similar  improvement  in  the  vicinity  of 
Webster  avenue  is  under  consideration  at  the  present  time.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Bolton  Street  Playground  in  South  Boston  brings  into  desirable 
use  an  otherwise,  for  the  most  part,  unattractive  area,  and  provides  a 
much  needed  play  space  for  the  smaller  children  in  a  highly  congested 
section  of  the  City. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  adequate  recreation  space  is  a  natural 
concomitant  to  proper  living  conditions,  and  the  announced  policy  of 
His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  refusing  to  recommend  the  acquiring  of  land  for 
park  and  playground  purposes  unless  approved  by  the  City  Planning 
Board  has  made  possible  the  adoption  of  a  recreational  program  in  con- 
formity with  the  logical  development  of  other  phases  of  comprehensive 
planning  work. 

While  every  problem  approached  has  been  considered  on  its  individual 
merits,  it  has  first  of  all  been  studied  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to,  or  effect 
upon,  a  general  plan.  The  survey  of  the  East  Boston  section  while  recog- 
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nized  as  a  unit  to  a  certain  extent,  was  studied  on  the  broader  plane  of 
its  relation  to  the  entire  city.  It  differed  from  the  North  End  survey  in 
that  the  opportunities  for  waterfront  expansion,  for  further  bridge  and 
ferry  outlets,  for  railroad  and  waterway  lines  and  terminals,  were  para- 
mount subjects  of  discussion  rather  than  the  relief  of  congestion;  in  a 
word,  constructive  rather  than  coi-rective  in  principle. 

A  Summary  of  the  Market  Situation  in  Boston,  undertaken  by  the 
City  Planning  Board  with  the  co-operation  of  various  civic  and  educa- 
tional organizations,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  seemed  more  probable 
that  any  successful  solution  of  the  wholesale  market  question  of  Boston, 
involving  as  it  does  railway  terminals,  waterfront  and  delivery  problems, 
and  the  proper  handling,  storage  and  distribution  of  food,  must  be  based 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  entire  Metropolitan  District,  or  at  least  must 
deal  with  Boston  as  one  unit  having  direct  relations  with  its  outlying 
suburbs  as  separate  dependent  units. 

The  health  of  a  community  was  declared  to  be  the  compelling  thought 
behind  a  survey  of  public  convenience  station  facilities  existing  through- 
out the  city,  which  led  to  the  recommendation  that  a  committee  of 
persons  possessed  of  special  knowledge  upon  this  subject  be  created  to 
work  out  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  erection  of  such  stations  in  the 
order  of  their  exigency.  Such  a  committee  is  in  the  process  of  formation 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations 
a  certain  sum  of  money  may  be  set  apart  each  year  for  the  development 
of  a  series  of  conveniently  located  and  publicly  maintained  comfort 
stations. 

Problems  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  considered  so  far  as  they  refer  to  such  matters  as  the  retention  of 
the  pneumatic  mail  tubes,  postal  facilities,  public  landing  fields,  and 
certain  instances  of  conflicting  federal,  state,  and  municipal  ownership. 
Assistance  has  been  rendered  in  numerous  investigations  undertaken  by 
State  and  Metropolitan  authorities  with  regard  to  various  phases  of  the 
transportation  situation,  while  matters  of  local  concern,  streets,  play- 
grounds, public  buildings,  housing  and  health  conditions  in  every  section 
of  the  city  have  been  studied  and  reported  upon. 

However,  no  amount  of  city  planning  for  Boston  will  guarantee  her 
future.  Blueprints  and  recommendations  may  well  give  impetus,  and 
direction  to  future  growth,  but  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  city  rests  in 
the  hands  of  her  citizens  themselves.  This  is  the  one  common  meeting 
ground  of  community  interests,  where  differences  of  race  and  riches, 
color,  creed,  and  party  should  all  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  united  effort  of 
ajpublic  spirited  people  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  municipality.  It  is 
only  by  such  unity  of  effort,  and  such  singleness  of  purpose,  combined 
with  loyalty  to  principles  and  faith  in  leadership,  that  any  community 
may  prosper  and  endure. 
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COLLECTING  DEPARTMENT. 
William  M.  McMorrow,  City  Collector. 

From  1822  to  1875  the  positions  of  City  Treasurer  and  City  Col- 
lector were  combined.  By  authority  of  chapter  176  of  the  Acts  of  1875, 
the  office  of  Collector  of  Taxes  was  established,  and  by  an  ordinance 
passed  June  26,  of  the  same  year,  the  department  was  organized. 

The  tax  wan  ant  for  the  1875  taxes  was  $10,802,202.57  and  the  collec- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1876,  were  $9,449,097.81  (87.50 
per  cent).  The  tax  warrant  for  the  1923  taxes  was  $43,558,012.49  and  the 
collections  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  31,  1924,  were  $39,673,- 
790.20  (91.083  per  cent).  This  percentage  is  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  the  department.  The  total  collections  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$62,387,276.89  at  a  cost  of  $3.61  per  thousand. 

The  Collector  collects  and  receives  all  taxes  and  other  assessments, 
betterments,  rates,  dues  and  moneys  payable  on  any  account  to  the  City 
of  Boston  or  the  County  of  Suffolk.  He  has  the  custody  of  all  leases 
from,  and  of  all  tax  deeds  of  land  held  by,  the  City.  Annual  reports 
have  been  published  since  1876. 


ELECTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioners. 
Melancthon  W.  Burlen,  Chairman. 
Thomas  E.  Goggin,  Secretary. 
Frank  Seiberlich.  James  F.  Eagan. 

Chapter  449  of  the  Acts  of  1895  abolished  the  Board  of  Registrars 
of  Voters  and  created  the  Election  Department.  It  is  in  charge  of  a 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  consisting  of  four  citizens  and  voters 
of  Boston  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  so  selected  that  two 
members  shall  always  belong  to  each  of  the  two  leading  political  parties. 
One  member  shall  annually  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  his  appointment.  The 
Mayor  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  designate  one 
member  as  chairman  for  the  year  beginning  with  said  day.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Board  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $4,500,  and  each  of 
the  other  commissioners  $4,000. 

The  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  now  exercise  all  the  powers 
and  duties  previously  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Board  of  Registrars  of 
Voters,  including  preparation  of  jury  lists,  selection  of  election  officers, 
preparation  of  ballots,  posting  and  publishing  of  lists  of  candidates,  pro- 
viding of  places  for  voting,  care  of  ballot  boxes,  registration  of  voters, 
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determination  of  the  results  of  primaries  and  elections,  and  all  other 
matters  relating  to  primaries  and  elections,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  Mayor,  Board  of  Aldermen  or  City  Clerk,  except  the  power 
and  duty  of  giving  notice  of  elections  and  fixing  the  hours  of  holding  the 
same. 

They  also  constitute  the  Boston  Ballot  Law  Commission,  having 
all  the  powers  and  duties  prescribed  for  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion in  matters  relating  to  objections  and  questions  arising  in  the  case  of 
nominations  of  candidates  for  City  offices.  In  every  case  where  the 
commissioners  sit  as  a  Ballot  Law  Commission,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston,  or  in  case  of  his  sickness  or  dis- 
ability the  next  senior  justice  of  said  court,  who  is  not  sick  or  otherwise 
disabled,  presides,  but  votes  only  in  case  the  commissioners  are  equally 
divided  in  their  decision.  Moreover,  in  every  other  matter  in  which 
the  commissioners  are  equally  divided,  the  Chief  Justice,  or  other  justice 
as  above  provided,  acts  with  them  and  casts  the  deciding  vote. 

Registration  oj  Voters. 

Chapter  449  of  the  Acts  of  1895,  as  amended  by  chapter  547  of  the 
Acts  of  1896,  made  necessary  a  new  general  registration  of  the  male  voters 
of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  was  conducted  in  the  year  1896  and  the 
names  of  96,746  male  voters  were  placed  on  the  list.  An  analysis  of  this 
registration  discloses  the  following:  Foreign  born,  30,519;  native  born, 
66,227,  of  whom  31,770  were  born  in  Boston. 

Registration  of  male  voters  reached  its  highest  peak  at  the  city 
election  held  December  16,  1919,  when  there  appeared  upon  the  list  the 
names  of  117,706  male  voters.  In  the  following  year  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  went  into  effect,  giving  women 
the  right  to  vote,  and  56,354  women  were  registered,  with  a  total  of 
203,666  for  the  city  election  of  1920.    The  list  increased  in  the  year 

1921  to  207,590,  of  whom  131,610  were  men  and  75,980  were  women;  in 

1922  to  220,615,  of  whom  133,396  were  men  and  87,219  were  women;  in 
1923,  with  only  a  city  election,  where  three  members  of  the  City  Council 
and  two  members  of  the  School  Committee  were  elected,  the  list  de- 
creased to  202,695,  of  whom  122,617  were  men  and  80,078  were  women. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  there  are  in  the  City  of  Boston  as 
many  women  as  men  possessing  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  in  the  near  future,  the  voting  list  will  grow  to  at  least 
250,000. 

Voting  Lists. 

The  Election  Commissioners  are  required  after  the  first  day  of  April 
in  each  year,  to  prepare  an  annual  register  containing  the  names  of  all 
qualified  voters  in  Boston  for  the  current  year,  beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  April.    Such  names  are  arranged  by  wards  and  precincts,  and 
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opposite  the  name  of  each  voter  is  entered  his  or  her  residence  on  the 
preceding  first  day  of  April,  or  any  subsequent  day  when  the  voters 
became  a  resident  of  the  City.  The  Election  Commissioners  must  enter 
in  the  annual  register  every  name  transmitted  to  them  by  the  Police 
Listing  Board  for  the  current  year,  giving  as  the  residence  of  each  person 
on  the  first  day  of  April  the  place  at  which  each  person  was  listed;  that 
in  every  case  they  are  able  to  identify  the  name  so  transmitted,  as  that 
of  a  person  whose  name  was  borne  on  the  voting  list  at  the  last  preceding 
election.  They  are  required  to  make  all  inquiries  and  investigations 
necessary  to  identify  each  person,  and  they  are  prohibited  from  entering 
in  the  annual  register  the  name  of  any  person  objected  to  by  any  Com- 
missioner, until  that  person  has  been  duly  notified,  and  given  an  oppor- 
runity  to  be  heard  by  them,  and  has  appeared  and  satisfied  them  of  the 
right  to  have  his  or  her  name  so  entered.  They  must  enter  in  the  annual 
register  the  name  of  every  person  whose  qualifications  as  a  voter  have 
been  determined  by  them  in  the  current  year,  and  whose  name  has  ac- 
cordingly been  entered  in  the  general  register.  It  is  their  duty,  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  of  August  in  each  year,  to  send  notices  in  writ- 
ing, by  mail,  to  each  voter  of  the  preceding  year,  whose  name  has  not 
been  entered  in  the  annual  registration  of  the  current  year,  that  the 
name  of  such  voter  has  not  been  so  entered. 

If  a  person  twenty  years  of  age  or  upward,  residing  in  Boston  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  was  not  listed  by  the  Listing  Board,  such  person 
is  obliged,  in  order  to  establish  the  right  to  be  listed,  to  present  in  person 
a  statement  in  writing  under  oath  to  the  Election  Commissioners,  or 
to  the  Assistant  Registrars  at  their  principal  office.  These  officials 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  was  on  the 
first  day  of  April  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Boston,  giving  his  or  her  name, 
age,  occupation  and  residence  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  the  current 
year,  and  his  or  her  residence  on  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  preceding 
year.  A  person  twenty  years  of  age  or  upward,  who  becomes  a  resident 
of  said  city  after  the  first  day  of  April,  is  obliged  to  present  in  person  a 
statement  in  writing,  under  oath,  to  the  Election  Commissioners  or  to  the 
Assistant  Registrars  at  their  principal  office,  whereupon  they  are  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  became  a  resident 
of  the  City  at  least  six  months  immediately  preceding  the  election,  at 
which  the  applicant  claims  the  right  to  vote,  giving  his  or  her  name, 
age,  occupation,  and  his  or  her  residence,  and  the  date  when  the  applicant 
became  a  resident,  and  his  or  her  residence  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  the 
current  year.  The  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  are  required  forth- 
with to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  statement  to  the  Police  Commissioner,  who 
details  an  officer  to  verify  the  statement  of  the  applicant  as  to  residence, 
and  the  Police  Commissioner  reports  to  the  Election  Commissioners, 
within  five  days,  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  officer.  If  the 
statement  of  the  applicant  as  to  residence  is  found  to  be  true,  the  Elec- 
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tion  Commissioners  must  place  the  name  of  the  applicant  on  the  voting 
list  or  immediately  notify  the  applicant  to  appear  before  them;  and  if 
not  satisfied  that  the  statement  is  true,  the  Board  are  prohibited  from 
placing  the  applicant's  name  upon  the  voting  list.  Moreover,  no  applica- 
tion for  registration  is  accepted  by  the  Election  Commissioners  or  Assist- 
ant Registrars  later  than  twenty  days  preceding  a  State  or  Municipal 
Election. 

Juries. 

In  accordance  with  chapter  234  of  the  General  Laws,  the  Election 
Commissioners  prepare  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  liable  to  serve 
as  jurors.  The  entire  force  of  clerks  is  used  in  making  an  investigation 
of  those  persons  provisionally  selected,  and  all  persons  coming  to  their 
notice  who  have  criminal  records  are  kept  off  the  jury  list.  The  members 
of  the  Board  make  an  impartial  selection  from  all  parts  of  the  City  of 
men  of  various  occupations,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  persons 
finally  selected  represent  an  average  of  our  citizenship. 

The  Board  may,  in  making  investigations,  request  the  Police  Com- 
missioner to  obtain  as  far  as  possible,  and  furnish  to  it  information  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  any  inhabitant  for  jury  service.  The  Board, 
or  any  member,  may  request  of  any  and  all  persons  such  information  as 
they  may  have,  concerning  the  character,  fitness,  or  qualifications  for 
jury  service  of  any  person.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  upon  such  request 
to  answer  all  questions,  and  to  give  such  information  as  they  may  have 
relating  to  the  character  or  fitness  for  jury  service  of  any  person  concern- 
ing whom  the  request  is  made.  Such  information  must  be  regarded  as 
confidential.  The  law  provides  that  jury  fists  prepared  in  this  way  shall, 
before  the  first  day  of  August  of  each  year,  be  printed  with  the  address 
and  occupation  of  each  juror,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
City  Clerk,  and  to  the  clerks  and  assistant  clerks  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
and  Superior  Courts,  in  the  county  in  which  each  city  is  situated,  to  be  by 
such  clerks  and  assistant  clerks  copied  for  the  use  of  the  courts. 

The  law  provides  a  penalty  on  the  Election  Commissioner  who  puts 
or  causes  to  be  put  upon  the  jury  list  the  name  of  any  person  for  any 
reason  other  than  his  judgment  in  good  faith  of  the  qualifications  and 
fitness  of  such  person  for  jury  service.  It  also  provides  an  additional 
penalty  for  any  person  who  requests  an  Election  Commissioner  to  put  his 
own  name  or  that  of  another  on  the  jury  list.  In  accordance  with  these 
laws,  the  Election  Board  supplement  their  own  investigation  by  trans- 
mitting to  the  Police  Commissioner  the  names  of  persons  provisionally 
selected,  with  the  request  that  he  obtain  as  far  as  is  possible  information 
concerning  the  qualifications  and  fitness  of  persons  for  jury  service. 
Notices  are  posted  in  the  offices  of  the  Election  Department  stating  the 
penalty  imposed  upon  any  person  soliciting  or  requesting  that  his  name 
or  that  of  another  be  placed  upon  the  jury  lists. 
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Plans  for  the  Future. 

In  the  the  past,  many  precinct  election  returns  have  not  been  re- 
ceived before  the  early  morning  hours  of  the  day  after  the  election.  The 
new  division  of  wards  will  necessitate  the  laying  out  of  new  precincts  of 
such  reduced  numbers  of  voters  as  to  enable  precinct  officers  to  make 
returns  at  primaries  and  elections  more  expeditiously. 

Schools,  public  buildings,  and  church  basement  vestries  have  proven 
so  suitable  for  polling  places  because  of  their  permanent  locations,  with 
heat,  light,  and  storage  facilities,  that  in  the  future  every  school  building 
should  have  a  room  specially  planned  and  fitted  out  for  voting  purposes. 

The  use  of  wooden  voting  booths  should  be  discontinued.  They  are 
poorly  lighted  and  ventilated,  inadequately  heated,  and  a  source  of  expense 
for  repairs. 

The  continuation  of  the  system,  established  for  the  first  time  in  1923, 
whereby  two  registration  places  were  opened  in  each  ward  from  2  p.  m. 
to  10  p.  m.  during  the  periods  of  ward  registration,  with  two  registrars  in 
attendance  from  2  to  6  and  two  from  6  to  10,  is  contemplated  by  the  Board. 
Applicants  for  registration  are  urged  to  use  the  enlarged  quarters  at  the 
Central  Office,  111  City  Hall  Annex,  which  is  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.,  and  during  the  periods  of  ward  registration  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Theodore  A.  Glynn,  Commissioner. 
John  0.  Taber,  Chief  of  Department. 
Herbert  J.  Hickey,  Secretary. 

The  Boston  Eire  Department  is  divided  into  six  branches:  (1)  The 
Fire-fighting  Force,  (2)  Headquarters,  (3)  Fire  Alarm,  (4)  Fire  Pre- 
vention Bureau,  (5)  Wire  Division,  (6)  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Repairs. 

Fire-fighting  Force. 

For  fire-fighting  purposes  the  City  is  divided  into  three  divisions 
and  fifteen  districts,  each  division  being  commanded  by  two  Deputy 
Chiefs  (for  day  service  and  night  service  respectively)  and  each  district 
by  two  District  Chiefs,  serving  in  like  manner.  Division  1  comprises 
Districts  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  or  East  Boston,  Charlestown  and  part  of  the 
City  Proper;  Division  2  comprises  Districts  6,  7,  8  and  11,  or  the  South 
End,  South  Boston,  Brighton  and  part  of  Roxbury;  Division  3  comprises 
Districts  9,  10,  12,  13,  14  and  15,  or  part  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  West 
Roxbury  and  Hyde  Park. 

On  February  1,  1924,  the  force  was  placed  on  the  two-platoon  basis, 
changing  over  from  the  one-day-off-in-three  system.  As  a  result  there 
were  extensive  increases  in  the  number  of  officers  and  privates,  the 
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augmented  force  consisting  of  1,427  men,  or  1  Chief,  1  Assistant  Chief, 
6  Deputy  Chiefs,  30  District  Chiefs,  74  Captains,  107  Lieutenants,  57 
Engineers,  57  Assistant  Engineers,  1,094  Privates. 

Compared  with  the  membership  of  last  year  the  roll  for  1924-25 
shows  an  increase  of  177  privates,  the  33  new  officers  required  being 
secured  by  promotion,  viz.:  1  Assistant  Chief,  2  Deputy  Chiefs,  15 
District  Chiefs,  7  Captains  and  8  Lieutenants.  These  increases  were 
due  entirely  to  the  two-platoon  system. 

The  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  firemen  have  improved  grad- 
ually in  the  past  twenty  years.  On  December  8,  1905,  the  department 
changed  from  the  one-day-off-in-eight  system  to  the  one-day-off-in-five 
system,  and  on  February  1,  1918,  the  one-day-off-in-three  system  was 
introduced.  The  two-platoon  system  is  now  in  vogue  in  practically  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

The  pay  of  the  men  in  the  department  has  also  undergone  a  grad- 
ual increase,  commensurate  in  some  degree  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living  and  the  character  of  service. 

The  increased  fire  protection  which  is  now  afforded  to  the  City  by 
the  installation  of  first-class  motor  apparatus  and  other  up-to-date 
equipment  has  made  necessary  the  following  increases  in  the  annual 
appropriation: 


Year 


1919-  1920 

1920-  1921 

1921-  1922 

1922-  1923 

1923-  1924 


Appropriation. 

82,817,560  66 
3,142,853  96 
3,206,511  71 
3,251,968  67 
3,580,138  95 


Yearly  Increase. 

§325,293  30 
63,657  75 
45,456  96 
328,170  28 


Boston  has  paid  for  its  motor  apparatus  out  of  regular  appropriations, 
while  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  have  resorted  to  loans  for 
this  purpose. 

Special  appropriations  for  the  Fire  Department  have  been  provided 
during  the  past  five  years,  but  they  have  amounted  to  only  8102,739.23. 
This  money  has  been  expended  in  permanent  improvements,  such  as 
the  building  of  fire  stations.  Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  many 
of  the  houses,  these  being  paid  for  out  of  the  regular  appropriation. 


Two-platoon  System. 

As  the  two-platoon  system  is  a  new  feature  in  the  Boston  Fire 
Department,  a  few  words  of  explanation  seem  to  be  called  for.  Under 
this  new  system  the  men  work  in  two  shifts,  as  follows:  The  hours  of 
duty  for  the  day  shift  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  for  the  night  shift, 
6  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.    The  shift  changes  every  third  day  so  that  a  man 
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works  two  day  shifts,  one  twenty-four  hour  shift,  two  night  shifts,  and 
then  is  off  duty  for  twenty-four  hours. 

One  of  the  principal  benefits  to  the  department  from  the  two-platoon 
system  is  the  increase  in  man-power  in  the  different  companies  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  efficiency.  For  example,  under  the  day-in- 
three  system  the  actual  fire-fighting  force  was  approximately  1,200 
officers  and  men,  whicn  allowed  for  actual  duty  two-thirds  of  the  1,200 
or  800  officers  and  men,  the  other  third  being  on  day  off.  Under  the 
day-in-three  system  one  third  of  the  800  men  were  at  meals  almost 
twelve  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  so  that  during  the  day  there  were 
approximately  534  men  ready  for  duty.  Under  the  two-platoon  system 
approximately  725  men  are  ready  for  immediate  response  at  all  times. 
Under  the  day-in-three  plan  many  leaves  of  absence  were  granted  for 
various  reasons.    Much  of  this  is  now  eliminated. 

The  chief  benefit  to  the  force  resulting  from  the  two-platoon  system 
is  that  the  men  are  now  allowed  more  time  with  their  families.  The 
hardship  of  the  day-in-three  was  that  a  majority  of  them  could  be  home 
only  every  third  day.  The  change  of  system  will  conserve  physical  and 
mental  well-being,  efficiency  and  contentment. 

Motorization. 

The  motorization  cf  the  Fire  Department  has  been  a  matter  of 
gradual  progress  over  a  period  of  twelve  years.  The  first  piece  of  motor- 
driven  fire-fighting  apparatus  was  installed  in  1911,  although  for  several 
years  previous  to  this  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  department  were 
equipped  with  steam-driven  and  motor-driven  cars.  From  1911  to  1916 
automobile  fire  apparatus  was  in  an  experimental  stage.  In  1916  a 
definite  plan  of  purchasing  motor-driven  apparatus  was  decided  upon 
and  since  then  the  following  amounts  have  been  expended  yearly  there- 
for: In  1916,  $50,750;  in  1917,  $121,970;  in  1919,  $220,706;  in  1920, 
$135,317;  in  1921,  $103,900;  in  1922,  $122,780;  in  1923,  $261,908. 

Today  the  department  is  completely  motorized,  the  last  piece 
of  horse-drawn  apparatus  having  been  removed  from  service  October  18, 
1923.  The  figures  given  above,  beginning  with  1917,  show  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  present  motor  equipment,  the  pieces  purchased  prior  to 
1917  having  been  replaced. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  has  been  made  in  fire  fighting 
is  the  gasolene  pumping  engine  which  has  displaced  the  steam  fire  engine. 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  gasolene  pumping  engine  is  its  readiness  for 
complete  action  at  any  moment,  day  or  night,  with  a  capacity  of  not  less 
than  750  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  department  has  in  service 
several  gasolene  pumping  engines  with  a  rated  capacity  of  1,000  gallons 
per  minute.    Both  the  750-gallon  and  1,000-gallon  engines  have  a  reserve 
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capacity  of  approximately  300  gallons.  The  steam  fire  engine  cannot  be 
compared  in  value  with  the  gasolene  pumping  engine,  as  the  latter  travels 
much  faster  and  one  man  can  operate  it  with  two  or  three  streams  playing, 
while  a  steam  fire  engine  requires  an  engineer  and  a  driver  to  operate 
it  and  keep  fuel  supplied.  Another  advantage  of  motor  apparatus  is 
that  it  costs  nothing  when  not  in  use,  while  the  expense  of  horses  for 
motorless  vehicles  is  constant  whether  in  use  or  not. 

High  Pressure  Service. 
In  December,  1920,  the  high  pressure  service  was  placed  in  oper- 
ation, in  that  the  pipe  lines  and  hydrants  were  completed  at  that  time. 


A\ODERN  750-GALLON  PUMPING  ENGINE. 


On  January  1,  1924,  there  was  a  total  of  72,454  feet  of  pipe  laid,  the  entire 
system  to  contain  98,441  feet  when  complete.  Today  there  are  370  high 
pressure  hydrants  connected  and  ready  for  use. 

There  are  two  pumping  stations  operated  in  connection  with  the 
system,  one  located  on  Atlantic  avenue,  opposite  Pearl  street,  at  the  power 
station  of  the  Edison  Electric  Company  and  the  other  at  Commercial  and 
Battery  streets,  at  the  power  station  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company.  Each  of  the  stations  has  a  rated  capacity  of  9,000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  at  200  pounds  pressure  and  6,000  gallons  per  minute  at 
300  pounds  pressure.  Before  the  system  is  complete  another  station  will 
be  established  on  Stuart  street. 
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During  the  year  ending  January  31,  1924,  the  high  pressure  pumps 
were  operated  in  response  to  300  alarms.  The  Venturi  meters  recorded  a 
water  discharge  of  2,253,000  gallons  of  water  through  the  pumps.  Owing 
to  the  construction  of  these  meters  they  do  not  record  flows  under  600 
gallons  per  minute. 

The  hydrants  connected  to  the  high  pressure  system  are  of  a  specially 
designed  post  type,  opening  against  the  pressure.  The  hydrants  have 
four  2|-inch  outlets  with  an  independent  gate  on  each.  They  are  spaced 
on  an  average  of  150  feet  apart. 

The  installation  of  tne  high  pressure  system  has  resulted  in  the 
following  reduction  in  insurance  rates  in  the  district  which  it  covers: 
Exposure  charge  as  calculated  reduced  33|  per  cent,  and  the  15  per  cent 
charge  (applied  after  the  San  Francisco  conflagration)  removed.  Further 
extension  of  the  system  will  probably  cause  a  further  reduction  in  the 
insurance  rates. 

Department  Schools. 
The  department  conducts  several  schools  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
men  with  the  duties  expected  of  them  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
force.  The  first  of  these  which  a  man  attends  is  the  drill  school,  covering 
a  course  of  twenty  days  and  all  the  new  men,  or  probationers,  are  put 
through  this  school  in  classes.  They  perform  various  evolutions  peculiar 
to  the  duties  of  a  fireman,  and  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  handling 
of  all  the  fire  appliances  in  use.  A  pump  school  is  conducted  for  the 
instruction  of  members  in  the  operation  of  gasolene  pumping  engines,  also 
a  chauffeurs'  school.  The  Fire  College  of  the  department  is  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  officers  and  members,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  discuss  problems  of  fire  service  and  all  factors  involving  modern 
fire  fighting  and  fire  prevention. 

Fire  Department  Stations. 
With  the  introduction  of  motor-driven  apparatus  it  became  evident 
that  the  fire  stations  were  not  constructed  for  modern  use.  Many  of 
the  buildings  were  old  and  the  wooden  floors  and  stalls,  with  the  housing 
of  gasolene  engines,  became  a  fire  menace.  Another  matter  which  had 
been  neglected  was  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses.  Many  of 
these  were  built  years  ago  when  the  department  was  on  a  call  basis  and 
only  two  or  three  men  slept  in  each.  Today  ten  or  twelve  men  are 
quartered  in  each  of  various  stations  where  conditions  are  cramped  and 
unhealthful.  Considerable  alteration  and  rebuilding  work  has  been  done, 
but  there  are  still  a  few  stations  which  need  to  be  rebuilt. 

Fires  and  Losses  in  1923. 
During  the  calendar  year  1923  the  Fire  Department  responded  to 
7,241  alarms,  of  which  number  3,239  were  box  alarms  and  4,002  still 
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alarms,  i.  e.,  automatic,  telephone,  etc.  Of  said  total,  729  were  needless 
and  287  false  alarms.  The  1923  total  exceeds  that  of  1922  by  1,107  and 
is  the  highest  on  record. 

The  fire  losses  in  1923  amounted  to  $6,286,299  or  §1,932,424  on  build- 
ings and  $4,353,875  on  contents.  This  total  is  also  the  highest  on  record 
for  any  normal  year,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  inflation  of 
property  values  during  and  since  the  World  War  has  made  comparisons 
with  earlier  years  useless.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
alarms  in  the  ten  years  1914-1923: 


Yeae. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


Bell. 

2,945 
2,847 
2,350 
2,252 
2,413 
2,733 
2,029 
2,359 
2,733 
3,239 


Still  and 
Automatic. 
2,589 
2,590 
2,128 
2,526 
2,649 
2,690 
2,456 
2,888 
3,401 
4,002 


Total. 

5,534 

5,437 

4,478 

4,778 

5,062 

5,423 

4,485 

5,247 

6,134 

7,241 


The  next  table  shows  the  cause  of  fires  in  calendar  year  1922: 


Brush,  grass,  rubbish,  etc. 

1,534 

Overheated  furnaces,  stoves  . 

107 

Carelessness  with  pipe,  cigar 

Hot  ashes  in  wooden  recep- 

and cigarette 

468 

tacles   

89 

Carelessness  with  matches 

459 

Sparks  from  locomotives  . 

71 

Automobiles  .... 

281 

Gas  jet  and  gas  stove 

67 

Chimneys,  burning  soot  . 

253 

Carelessness    with    lamp  or 

Electric  wires,  etc. 

157 

candle  

65 

Set  by  boys  .... 

143 

Oil  stove,  careless  use  and 

Sparks   from   chimneys  and 

explosion  .... 

49 

stoves  

131 

Thawing  water  pipes 

47 

Spontaneous  combustion 

116 

Fireworks,  etc  

24 

Defective  chimneys  and  stove- 

Miscellaneous  .... 

469 

112 

Unknown   

517 

5,159 

Headquarters. 

The  Headquarters  Building  is  located  at  60  Bristol  street,  where  the 
offices  of  the  Fire  Commissioner,  Chief  of  Department,  Fire  Alarm  Branch, 
Wire  Division,  and  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  are  located  and  where  all  the 
executive  work  of  the  department  is  transacted. 

At  one  end  of  the  Headquarters  Building  is  the  Drill  Tower  where 
all  men  appointed  to  the  department  are  schooled  in  the  duties  of  a  fire- 
man.   Probationers,  before  receiving  permanent  appointments  to  the 
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department,  are  obliged  to  attend  the  Drill  School  Course  for  a  period  of 
twenty  days,  and  must  show  that  they  are  well  equipped  to  perform  the 
arduous  work  of  a  fireman. 

Fire  Alarm  Signal  Service. 

The  present  equipment  of  the  fire  alarm  system  consists  of  a  central 
office,  located  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Headquarters  Building,  with  appara- 
tus for  70  box  circuits,  18  tapper  circuits,  14  gong  circuits  and  3  special 
signal  circuits.  This  equipment  is  practically  all  in  use.  The  electric 
current  for  maintaining  these  circuits  is  generated  by  66  dynamotors  which 
depend  on  an  outside  source  of  current  for  operation,  derived  from  2  Edison 
services  and  2  generators  in  the  department  repair  shop. 

The  telephone  system  consists  of  a  three-position  switch-board, 
containing  90  jacks.  There  are  10  trunk  lines  to  the  public  exchanges, 
9  to  one  exchange  and  one  to  another  exchange,  also  52  lines  running  to 
department  stations  into  which  156  telephones  are  connected.  One 
direct  line  runs  to  Police  Headquarters,  one  to  the  Edison  Company 
switchboard,  one  to  the  office  of  the  Boston  Automatic  Company,  and 
one  to  the  office  of  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company. 

In  the  outside  construction  there  are  1,300  fire  alarm  boxes,  917  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  Fire  Department;  212  are  located  in  school 
buildings  and  171  are  on  private  property.  About  one  thousand  of 
these  boxes  are  located  so  as  to  be  accessible  for  general  public  service; 
535  are  mounted  on  special  iron  posts,  connected  to  the  underground 
cables  and  545  street  boxes  are  designated  by  red  fights  at  night.  In 
the  department  stations  there  are  151  tappers,  105  gongs  and  30  registers, 
besides  numerous  call  bells,  fire  gongs,  etc.  In  fire  stations  of  six  adja- 
cent cities  and  towns  Boston  alarm  tappers  have  been  installed. 

The  underground  cable  system  consists  of  about  one  million  feet  of 
various  sized  cable  in  which  there  are  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  of  conductors,  1,300  of  which  are  in  service.  Of  all  outside  circuit 
wires  85  per  cent  are  underground.  A  force  of  47  men  is  employed  in 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  service. 

The  new  signal  station  now  in  process  of  construction  in  the  Fen- 
way, with  its  equipment,  will  considerably  increase  the  reliability  of 
service,  a  feature  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  operation  of  a  fire 
department.  The  building  will  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
strictly  fire-proof  in  construction  and  so  situated  that  it  will  always  be 
free  from  conflagration  hazard.  No  combustible  material  will  be  used 
in  construction  or  equipment.  Comparison  would  be  futile,  so  far  as 
safety  is  concerned,  between  the  present  signal  station,  located  as  it  is 
in  an  extremely  hazardous  district,  with  its  wooden  cabinets  and 
other  combustible  furnishings,  and  the  new  station  with  its  modern 
equipment. 
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In  the  present  station  substantially  all  equipment  is  in  service  with 
the  result  that  the  rules  governing  the  installation  and  maintenance  of 
fire-alarm  systems  cannot  be  complied  with  because  of  lack  of  equip- 
ment and  lack  of  space  to  install  other  apparatus.  In  the  new  station 
enough  apparatus  will  be  installed  under  the  present  contract  to  meet 
all  requirements  for  the  next  generation  and  space  for  about  100  per  cent 
more  equipment  is  provided  for.  While  the  present  equipment  contains 
most  of  the  essential  features  for  the  proper  operation  of  fire  alarm  signals, 
the  new  station  equipment  will  provide  for  much  better  testing  facilities, 
more  reliable  protection,  better  recording  devices,  spare  apparatus  to  be 
used  in  emergency  and  a  superior  method  of  generating  electric  current. 
At  present,  an  outside  source  of  current  must  be  continuous  or  the  sys- 
tem is  entirely  useless.  Existing  circuits  are  multiplied  on  dynamos 
and  serious  troubles  on  one  circuit  are  liable  to  be  communicated  to 
others.  In  the  new  system  each  circuit  will  be  supplied  with  current 
from  individual  storage  batteries  in  duplicate.  Although  a  sufficient 
number  of  sources  of  generation  for  battery  charging  purposes  will  be 
provided  for,  the  system  will  operate  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  stretch 
if  this  current  is  not  available. 

The  present  telephone  system  is  old  and  obsolete.  Circuits  are 
overloaded  and  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  proper  service  is  divided, 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  department  furnishes  all  outside  conductors 
and  cares  for  troubles  on  them,  while  all  instruments  are  owned  and 
cared  for  by  the  Telephone  Company.  Under  a  contract  arranged  for 
the  new  station,  a  modern  common-battery  system  will  be  entirely  owned 
and  maintained  by  the  Telephone  Company,  the  department  paying 
rental  price  for  same.  Interference  on  lines  will  be  considerably  de- 
creased in  this  new  system  and  over  two  hundred  miles  of  conductors 
in  fire-alarm  cables  will  be  available  for  fire-alarm  service.  This  last 
feature  is  important,  as  many  cables  which  would  have  to  be  replaced 
by  larger  ones  will,  under  the  conditions,  serve  for  some  time  to  come. 
Separate  cable  routes  from  the  new  station  will  minimize  a  danger  that 
now  exists  in  the  present  system. 

Fire  Prevention  Bureau. 

This  Bureau  issues  all  permits  for  fires  in  the  open  air,  for  the  trans- 
portation, storage,  use  and  other  disposition  of  explosives,  fireworks 
and  firecrackers,  renews  all  licenses  for  garages  and  the  storage  and  sale 
of  gasolene  and  other  inflammable  fluids.  All  advertising  signs  erected 
in  the  city  must  be  passed  on  by  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  the  installation 
of  all  oil  burning  equipment. 

Attached  to  the  Bureau  is  a  corps  of  inspectors.  These  inspectors 
are  constantly  making  inspections  throughout  the  city  with  the  result 
that  thousands  of  inspections  are  made  each  month  and  dangerous  con- 
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ditions  corrected.  This  Bureau  has  been  a  material  factor  in  controlling 
fire  loss  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Wire  Division. 

The  Wire  Division  of  the  Fire  Department  was  originally  created 
in  1891  as  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  Wires.  In  1894  the  Bureau  of 
Inspection  of  Wires  was  changed  to  the  Wire  Department.  In  1919  the 
Wire  Department  was  consolidated  with  the  Fire  Department  and 
became  the  Wire  Division  of  the  Fire  Department.  It  has  a  force  con- 
sisting of  a  superintendent,  chief  inspector,  chief  clerk,  assistant  chief 
clerk,  Engineer,  four  stenographers,  two  clerks,  a  stenciller  and  a  chauf- 
feur. Its  duties  are  the  inspection  of  installations  in  connection  with 
electric  light,  heat  or  power  purposes  within  all  buildings,  and  the  issu- 
ance of  permits  to  do  such  work,  also  inspection  of  all  overhead  and 
underground  electrical  work  in  the  City.  The  extent  of  this  inspection 
work  will  appear  when  it  is  stated  that  on  February  1,  1924,  the  under- 
ground electric  service  comprised  3,663,539  feet  of  conduit,  21,954,630 
feet  of  single  conduct,  and  33,232,932  feet  of  cable  of  the  drawing-in 
system.  In  addition  there  were  691,529  feet  of  three- wire  cable  and 
tube  of  the  solid  system. 

Poles  and  overhead  wires  have  been  removed  from  the  streets  in 
the  business  district,  covering  an  area  of  46,415,000  square  feet,  and  from 
72  miles  of  additional  streets  throughout  the  City.  The  Division  is 
issuing  about  20,000  permits  a  year  to  perform  electrical  work  in  con- 
nection with  new  and  old  installations  in  buildings,  from  which  a  revenue 
of  nearly  $70,000  annually  is  derived. 

The  losses  to  life  and  property  from  fires  caused  by  electricity  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing  to  rigid  inspections  of  installations 
in  hotels,  churches,  ( theaters,  department  stores,  factories,  etc. 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Repairs. 
In  addition  to  its  other  branches,  the  department  conducts  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Repairs,  which  is  responsible  for  the  upkeep 
and  repairs  of  all  equipment,  in  charge  of  a  district  chief.  Its  personnel 
consists  of  carpenters,  painters,  steamfitters,  blacksmiths,  machinists, 
etc.,  with  a  total  of  96.  These  men  paint  and  repair  the  stations  and 
apparatus,  test  new  equipment,  repair  fire  hose  and  attend  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  uniforms  and  all  supplies  used  in  the  department.  Besides 
these  regular  duties,  picked  crews  respond  to  emergency  calls  during 
fires,  averaging  40  to  50  per  week. 

Historical  Notes. 

The  historical  work,  "Boston,  One  Hundred  Years  a  City,"  issued 
in  1923,  contains  a  [brief  chapter  on  Fire  Protection,  showing  the  devel- 
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opment  of  fire-fighting  organizations  and  methods  from  the  "firewards" 
and  volunteer  fire  companies  of  1822  to  the  highly  trained  and  efficient 
Fire  Department  of  1921.  The  Statistics  Department  has  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  this  municipal  publication. 


HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Francis  X.  Mahoney,  M.  D.,  Health  Commissioner. 
Stephen  L.  Maloney,  Secretary  and  Chief  Clerk. 

Early  Development  and  Association  with  Boston's  Historical  Characters, 
Present  Organization,  Functions  and  Activities. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  men  of  influence  in  Boston's  early 
history  gave  attention  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease.  Health, 
history  and  heroes  are  bound  in  one.  Our  predecessors  have  blazed  a 
trail  that  has  not  only  kept  Boston  in  the  forefront  of  American  munic- 
ipalities in  matters  affecting  public  health,  but  has  left  a  path  that  sani- 
tarians of  other  cities  in  later  years  have  safely  followed. 

Many  of  the  men  of  those  early  days  whose  deeds  we  recall  in  our 
school  histories  have  their  names  in  the  archives  of  health  in  this  section 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Samuel  Fuller,  Governor  Winslow,  Capt. 
Robert  Keayne,  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  Thomas  Dawes  and  the  first 
president  of  Boston's  first  Board  of  Health,  Paul  Revere,  were  path- 
finders interested  not  only  in  their  own  welfare  but  in  the  well-being  of 
their  fellow  men;  far-sighted  men  who,  through  wise  and  sane  legisla- 
tion, some  of  which  still  remains  intact  on  our  statute  books,  and  which 
has  served  as  a  model  of  health  legislation  in  the  leading  cities  and  states 
of  the  Union,  and  through  their  financial  and  physical  efforts,  laid  a 
firm  foundation  on  which  the  present  model  structure  has  been  built, 
and  which  has  weathered  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  onslaughts  of 
epidemics. 

Boston's  health  program  and  the  beginning  of  its  early  progressive 
health  legislation  began  with  the  founders  of  the  Colony,  and  we  may 
picture  the  figure  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  who  came  here  on  the  Mayflower 
in  1620,  ministering  to  the  colonists,  and  his  wife,  Bridget  Lee,  who  came 
here  three  years  later  and  acted  as  nurse  in  his  professional  work.  Doctor 
Fuller  and  his  wife  did  not  confine  their  work  to  Plymouth  Colony  but 
went  on  healing  missions  throughout  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
especially  in  times  of  epidemic,  and  not  long  after  we  find  Governor 
Winslow  ministering  to  the  Wampanoag  Chieftain,  Massasoit. 

As  early  as  1639,  Massachusetts  provided  for  the  registration  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages,  although  there  are  still  about  a  dozen 
states  in  the  Union  that  at  this  late  date  do  not  provide  for  such 
registration. 
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In  colonial  days  there  were  many  wells  and  springs  in  and  about 
Boston,  and,  of  course,  we  all  know  of  the  great  spring  nearby  in  Spring 
lane,  to  which  residents  came  even  so  far  as  from  Charlestown  to  secure 
water,  but  despite  this  supply  there  was  always  a  shortage  of  water,  and 
this  condition  was  so  well  known  that  Capt.  Robert  Keayne  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  provided  enough  money  in  his  will  to 
build  here  the  first  conduit  in  America  in  1652.  In  consequence  of 
epidemic  conditions  in  the  Barbadoes  and  the  West  Indies  in  1647,  the 
first  sanitary  legislation  in  America  was  enacted  in  March  of  1648  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  which  provided  for  mari- 
time quarantine  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  plague  through  trading 
vessels  from  the  West  Indies.  With  the  abating  of  the  epidemic  the  act 
was  repealed  the  following  year.  In  1666  the  selectmen  made  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  work  of  scavengers  and  in  1678  their  efforts 
were  renewed  to  restrict  the  spread  of  smallpox.  In  1692  the  General 
Court  provided  that  the  selectmen  of  Boston  and  other  market  towns 
should  regulate  offensive  trades,  and  in  the  following  year,  1693,  the 
Governor  and  Council  quarantined  at  Long  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  the 
fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Wheeler  which  had  arrived  from  Martinique,  the  crew 
offwhich  were  sorely  afflicted  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  yellow  fever. 
Later,  in  1699,  the  Privy  Council  passed  another  quarantine  act  but  this 
was  disallowed  because  of  its  unusual  character  and  stringent  regulations. 
Inland  quarantine  was  usually  adopted  in  early  colonial  times  whenever 
smallpox  appeared,  but  it  was  seldom  effective. 

In  1647  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  against  the  pollution  of  the 
harbor  or  the  "Cove,"  which  is  now  the  vicinity  of  Haymarket  square. 
In  1678  statutes  which  required  the  isolation  of  the  sick,  and  interesting 
local  regulations,  relating  to  the  care  of  persons  ill  with  smallpox  and 
the  disposition  of  their  clothing,  adopted  in  accordance  therewith,  were 
promulgated  in  Boston  and  Salem,  so  that  the  attempt  to  check  the 
spread  of  communicable  diseases  by  proper  management  is  no  innova- 
tion and  was  made  in  early  Colonial  times.  During  the  smallpox  out- 
break in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  this  same  year,  the  town  officers  of 
Boston  and  Salem  adopted  measures  for  isolation  and  disinfection  not 
unlike  those  in  existence  at  the  present  time.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  our  town  and  state  governments  have  continued  to  practice  and 
to  improve  methods  of  control  not  only  of  smallpox,  but  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  other  communicable  diseases. 

The  Massachusetts  Acts  of  1701  provided  for  the  impressment  of 
houses  to  serve  as  hospitals  to  which  patients  might  be  removed  and  for 
furnishing  nurses  and  attendants,  in  addition  to  requiring  towns  to  pro- 
vide places  for  the  isolation  of  smallpox. 

This  Massachusetts  law  is  still  on  the  statute  books,  but  it  has 
been  invoked  only  in  serious  epidemic  emergencies,  probably  intended 
to  be  enforced  only  in  a  serious  outbreak.    In  town  meeting  September  22, 
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1701,  an  order  was  passed  regulating  the  laying  or  repairing  of  drains, 
and  in  1709  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  an  act  regulating 
drains  and  sewers. 

In  1721  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  and  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather  to  provide  inoculation  against  smallpox  were  treated  with  derision 
by  many  of  our  citizens.  The  experiences,  services  and  writings  of 
Doctor  Boylston  were  recognized  later,  however,  when  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  made  him  a  fellow.  The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  who  had  been 
abroad  had  a7 so  cal'ed  the  attention  of  the  physicians  in  Boston  to  the 
favorable  accounts  from  India  and  England  of  inoculation  with  small- 
pox vaccine  for  the  purpose  of  securing  immunity. 

In  1742  an  act  was  passed  relating  to  the  spreading  of  smallpox 
and  other  infectious  diseases.  Further  progress  along  lines  of  preven- 
tion is  indicated  in  1782  when  Harvard  University  established  three 
medical  professorships.  An  act  against  selling  unwholesome  provisions 
was  passed  in  1785.  In  1795  the  Boston  Aqueduct  Company  was  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water  into  the  City  from  Jamaica 
Pond. 

The  Great  Public  Health  Act  of  1797  gave  local  boards  of  health 
authority  to  abate  nuisances  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  period  that  was  to  last  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  This  act  specifically  provided  for  the  manner 
in  which  local  government  should  order  the  abatement  of  nuisances  and 
secure  compliance  with  its  orders,  and  it  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  on  the  statute  books  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  serving  as  a  model  and  being  copied  almost  verbatim  by  fourteen 
other  states : 

The  Board  or  the  health  officer  shall  order  the  owner  or  occupant  at  his  own 
expense  to  remove  any  nuisance,  source  of  filth,  or  cause  of  sickness,  found  on 
private  property,  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  such  other  time  as  it  deems  reason- 
able, after  notice  served  as  provided  in  the  following  section;  and  if  the  owner 
or  occupant  neglects  so  to  do,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars 
for  every  day  during  which  he  knowingly  permits  such  nuisance  or  cause  of  sick- 
ness to  remain  after  the  time  prescribed  for  the  removal  thereof. 

This  statute  of  1797  had  such  broad  provisions  as  to  give  local 
sanitary  authority  all  the  power  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  proper 
functions,  and  has  been  maintained  against  all  attacks  upon  it  as  a  com- 
petent course  of  authority. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  there  was  prob- 
ably no  permanent  private  organization  designed  to  promote  the  public 
health  and  officials  gave  but  a  small  part  of  their  time  to  the  work,  and 
in  emergencies,  temporary  committees  or  officers  were  appointed.  It  is 
said  that  a  board  of  health  was  established  in  Petersburg,  A  irginia,  in 
1780,  one  in  Philadelphia  in  1794,  and  one  in  New  York  in  1796. 

The  first  comprehensive  state  enactment  for  the  establishment  of  a 
local  department  of  health  was  that  of  June  22,  1797,  in  Massachusetts. 
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Chapter  16  of  the  Acts  of  that  year,  besides  referring  to  the  powers  of 
the  Selectmen  to  remove  and  accommodate  persons  sick  with  contagious 
disease,  and  making  it  necessary  for  persons  arriving  from  places  in- 
fected to  inform  the  Selectmen,  ordered  that:  "Each  town  or  district 
in  this  Commonwealth  may  at  their  meeting  held  in  March  or  April 
annually  .  .  .  when  they  shall  judge  it  to  be  necessary,  choose  and 
appoint  a  Health  Committee  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  nine  suitable  persons,  or  one  person  to  be  a  health  officer,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  remove  all  filth  of  any  kind  whatever,  which  shall  be 
found  in  any  of  the  streets,  lanes,  wharves,  docks,  or  in  any  other  place 
within  the  limits  of  their  town,  whenever  such  filth  shall  in  their  judg- 
ment endanger  the  lives  or  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  thereof ;  all  the 
expenses  whereof  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  placed  it  there,  if  known, 
or  if  not,  by  the  town."  This  act  also  authorized  the  committee  or  health 
officer  to  serve  a  notice  upon  the  owner  or  tenant  of  any  private  property 
on  which  was  found  any  filth  as  described  above,  and  upon  failure  so 
to  remove  such  filth  from  such  property,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-four  hour  period  of  the  notice  served,  the  offender  was  subject  to 
a  fine  of  S100,  together  with  any  costs  to  the  town  in  removing  the  filth. 

The  order  of  election  of  Boston's  first  Board  of  Health,  with  Paul 
Revere  as  President,  is  of  interest: 

On  Saturday  the  Ninth  day  of  March,  1799  .  .  .  Agreeable  to  Notifica- 
tion from  the  Honble  Thomas  Dawes  &  Wm.  Smith  Esqrs  a  Committee  from 
the  Honble  General  Court  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  Representatives  of  the 
several  Wards  in  the  Town  of  Boston,  elected  agreeable  to  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  Commonwealth  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Board  of  Health,  met  at 
Faneuil  Hall  at  Eleven  o'clock,  A.M. 

Thomas  Dawes  &  William  Smith  Esqrs  being  present,  the  last  mentioned 
Gentleman  proceeded  to  read  the  Returns  from  the  several  Wards,  and  declared 
the  Members  who  were  severally  present  duly  elected. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  by  Ballot  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secretary  for  the 
Ensuing  Year;  and  Mr.  John  W.  Folsom  had  a  Majority  of  Votes,  was  duly  elected, 
and  he  accepted  the  Choice. 

The  Committee  having  Retired  the  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  Choice  of  a 
President  for  the  Ensuing  Year  and  directed  the  Secretary  to  collect  and  sort  the 
Ballots,  when  it  appeared  Paul  Revere  Esq.  had  a  Majority  of  Votes,  was  duly 
elected,  and  he  accepted  the  Choice. 

On  a  Motion  That  a  Committee  be  Appointed  to  Prepare  and  Report,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Board,  passed, 
in  the  Affirmative,  and  the  following  Members  were  Nominated  and  Appointed 
viz. 

Mr.  Joseph  Head 

James  Prince  & 
Paul  Revere,  Esq. 

On  a  Motion  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  Apply  for  the  Use  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  the  Old  State  House,  being  an  Eligible  and  convenient  situa- 
tion for  the  future  Meetings  of  the  Board,  passed  in  the  Affirmative,  &  John  Win- 
slow  Esq.  was  Nominated  and  Appointed. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  4  o'clock  P.  M. 
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Chapter  10,  Acts  of  1799,  authorized  a  Board  of  Health  to  examine 
into  all  nuisances  and  such  sources  of  filth  as  might  be  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  It  enumerated  the  sources  from 
which  filth  might  proceed,  such  as  drains,  slaughter  houses,  tanyards, 
fish  houses,  hogsties,  docks,  stables,  animal  and  vegetable  decompositions, 
vessels,  etc.,  and  then  broadened  the  powers  almost  without  limit,  by  the 
phrase  "or  any  other  cause  of  any  nature  or  kind  whatsoever,  which  in 
their  opinion  may  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants."  Here, 
too,  first  appeared  the  power,  which  the  board  of  health  still  has  today,  of 
making  rules  and  regulations,  which  had  the  force  of  law  within  the  hmits 
of  the  town. 

On  March  16,  1799,  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  published  in  the 
"Columbian  Centinel"  the  first  story  in  America  of  Jenner's  vaccination 
discovery  which  was  entitled  "Something  Curious  in  the  Medical  Line," 
and  on  July  8,  1800,  the  first  vaccination  was  performed  in  Boston.  Dr. 
James  Jackson,  returning  from  Europe  in  September,  1800,  gave  added 
favorable  opinion.  Xhe  movement  soon  became  widespread,  and  two 
years  later  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  officially  recommended  it. 

Next  came  the  first  real  organization,  by  statute,  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Boston,  by  the  Acts  of  1816,  chapter  44.  This  law  empowered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  to  choose  "one  able  and  discreet 
person,  being  a  freeholder  and  resident  within  the  ward  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen,"  to  be  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Health.  This  Board  consisted 
of  one  person  from  each  ward,  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  present, 
and  the  number  of  members  thus  elected  was  twelve.  This  law  provided 
for  the  selection  of  a  president  and  a  secretary  from  among  the  members 
thereof,  called  together  by  the  "president  for  the  time  being,"  the  admini- 
stration of  oath  of  office  to  the  secretary  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties,  the  keeping  of  all  records,  books  and  papers  of  said  Board,  by 
the  secretary;  and  made  certified  copies  of  votes,  order,  etc.,  of  the 
Board,  or  copies  certified  from  the  records  by  the  secretary  admissible  as 
evidence  in  court  procedures.  This  law  further  empowered  the  Board 
and  described  as  its  duty  to  examine  into  all  causes  of  sickness,  nuisances 
and  sources  of  filth  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Boston;  and  with  reference  to  contagious  and  malignant  disorders 
within  the  limits  of  the  town,  if  examination  by  the  physician  of  the 
Board  determined  that  the  public  safety  required  it,  gave  the  Board 
power  to  remove  such  a  person  to  the  Hospital  on  Rainsford  Island  or 
any  other  place  within  the  town,  or  to  confine  such  person  where  he  then 
was.  A  penalty  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $500  was  provided 
for  refusal  to  obey  such  order  of  the  Board. 

Again,  in  this  law  of  1816,  appeared  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Board  with  reference  to  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  relative  to 
preventing,  removing,  or  destroying  all  nuisances,  sources  of  filth  and 
causes  of  sickness  within  the  town.    It  also  provided  for  seizure  and 
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removal  to  a  safe  place  without  the  city  of  unwholesome,  putrid,  or 
tainted  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  bread  or  other  articles  of  provisions  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  and  the  consulting  physician  of  the  Board 
were  unfit  for  food;  for  making  of  rules  relating  to  clothing  capable  of 
conveying  disease ;  for  the  quarantine  of  vessels ;  for  the  appointment  of  a 
principal  physician  to  the  Board,  resident  in  the  town,  to  reside  on  Hospital 
Island  during  quarantine. 

The  Acts  of  1821,  giving  Boston  its  first  charter  as  a  City,  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  new  City  Council  all  the  power  and  authority  by  law 
previously  vested  in  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  town  of  Boston,  relative 
to  the  quarantine  of  vessels  and  to  every  other  subject  whatsoever.  It 
further  provided  that  these  powers  were  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
the  appointment  of  Health  Commissioners,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
the  health,  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  order  of  the  city  might  require, 
subject  to  alterations  by  the  Legislature.  Three  commissioners  were 
appointed  and  from  1822  to  1872  Committees  of  the  City  Council  super- 
vised health  matters. 

In  1824,  during  the  administration  of  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy,  a  single 
commissioner  was  appointed  and  the  collection  of  house  offal  formerly 
done  by  contractors  was  taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Health.  It  is  notable 
in  this  connection  that  the  resulting  cleanliness  and  abatement  of  nuisances 
were  claimed  by  him  to  have  had  the  effect  of  materially  lowering  the  death 
rate  from  23  per  1,000  in  the  decade  ending  in  1824  to  20  per  1,000  in  1825, 
although  a  claim  of  this  kind  made  today  would  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

In  1859,  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  milk  was  authorized  by 
statute.  Subsequently,  a  superintendent  of  health,  a  city  physician,  and 
five  consulting  physicians  were  elected  annually  by  concurrent  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Common  Council.  In  1872,  soon  after 
the  Boston  fire,  in  an  attempt  to  secure  more  concentrated  control,  the 
Mayor  was  vested  with  the  power  to  appoint  a  Board  of  three  commis- 
sioners to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Health.  In  1885,  every 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  every  health  inspector  was  required 
to  subscribe  to  and  take  an  oath  before  the  City  Clerk  for  the  proper  and 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  In  1895  the  Board  was  authorized 
to  appoint  as  employees  one  or  more  health  inspectors  of  milk,  vinegar, 
animals,  provisions,  and  of  animals  intended  for  slaughter. 

In  accordance  with  the  Amended  City  Charter  of  1909,  which  'ex- 
pressly prohibited  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  present  City 
Ordinances  ordain  that  the  Health  Department  shall  be  under  the  charge 
and  control  of  a  Health  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  who  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  con- 
ferred or  imposed  by  law  upon  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Boston 
or  upon  the  chairman  thereof. 

The  Quarantine  Station  in  Boston  Harbor  was  established  long 
before  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  was  organized  and  the 
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experience  of  the  Boston  officials  was  of  great  service  to  the  national 
government  when  it  established  its  first  station.  This  station  on  Gallop's 
Island  is  now  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  station  having  been  sold  to  the  government  in  1915  for  $100,000. 

Boston  was  the  first  city,  through  its  Health  Department,  to  estab- 
lish in  this  country  or  abroad,  a  system  of  daily  medical  inspection  of 
children  in  all  public  schools.  First  instituted  in  1890,  although  not 
officially  recognized  until  the  Fall  of  1894,  this  inspection  has  been  fos- 
tered and  developed  into  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  prevention 
and  control  of  diseases  among  children.  This  important  work  has  been 
transferred  to  the  School  Committee  and  is  now  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Medical  Inspection.  The  Boston  Health 
Department  prepares  daily  a  list  of  all  communicable  diseases  reported 
for  the  calendar  day  and  sends  a  copy  of  it  to  all  schools,  hospitals,  and 
institutions  in  the  city.  The  list  is  checked  in  each  school,  and  the 
school  physician  determines  if  the  brother  or  sister  of  a  person  ill  with  a 
communicable  disease  shall  remain  excluded  until  danger  of  contracting 
the  disease  has  passed.  A  special  list  of  such  diseases  is  prepared  for  a 
period  of  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  schools  each  year  and  this  is  sent 
out  promptly  on  the  opening  day  so  that  if  the  period  of  quarantine  or 
isolation  has  not  expired  on  that  day,  the  wheels  of  school  medical  inspec- 
tion may  commence  to  operate  at  once. 

Aside  from  these  functions  no  longer  belonging  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, there  are  in  Boston  certain  other  phases  of  health  work,  which 
in  other  cities  throughout  the  country  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Health  Department,  but  which  in  Boston  are  under 
the  control  of  other  departments.  Among  these  are  the  registration  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  in  the  Registry  Department;  the  hos- 
pitalization of  diseases  of  all  kinds,  particularly  communicable  diseases, 
in  the  Boston  City  Hospital;  and  the  hospitalization  of  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis requiring  special  treatment  and  care,  in  the  Boston  Sanatorium. 

The  organization  of  the  Health  Department  is  as  follows:  Medical 
Division;  Child  Hygiene  Division;  Food  Inspection  Division;  Labora- 
tory Division;  and  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  Records  and  Accounts. 
For  purposes  of  administration,  however,  there  are  other  divisional 
activities  within  the  department:  The  Medical  Division  is  in  charge  of 
a  deputy  commissioner,  who  has  for  assistants  the  epidemiologist,  in 
charge  of  the  bureau  of  communicable  diseases,  a  chief  medical  inspector, 
twelve  medical  inspectors,  one  director  of  health  unit,  one  hospital  super- 
intendent, one  supervising  nurse,  twenty  nurses,  one  hospital  helper,  one 
fireman,  one  custodian,  and  six  clerks.  All  communicable  diseases  are 
reported,  tabulated,  indexed,  and  filed;  all  such  cases  are  visited,  quar- 
antined, and  subsequently  visited  for  purposes  of  supervision  over  isola- 
tion methods;  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  more  uncommon  diseases, 
such  as  smallpox,  leprosy,  typhus  fever.    In  cases  of  chicken  pox,  which 
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may  possibly  be  unrecognized  cases  of  smallpox,  a  confirmed  diagnosis 
is  made  by  the  medical  inspector  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  or  not 
a  reported  case  of  chicken  pox  is  properly  diagnosed.  This  is  merely  a 
precautionary  measure,  as  in  all  other  instances  where  a  definite  diagnosis 
is  reported  by  a  physician  that  diagnosis  is  taken  as  accurate.  In  the 
uncommon  diseases  mentioned,  the  detention  hospital  is  utilized.  It 
is  located  on  Southampton  street,  has  recently  been  renovated,  additional 
quarantine  facilities  provided,  and  up-to-date  laundry  and  sterilizing 
equipment  installed,  so  that  it  is  possible  now  to  accommodate  for  obser- 
vation, care,  or  treatment  those  persons  who  may  be  discovered  to  have 
these  uncommon  communicable  diseases. 

Venereal  diseases  reported  to  the  local  board  as  having  lapsed  treat- 
ment are  referred  to  this  division,  and  a  male  investigator  checks  up 
the  male  persons  and  a  female  nurse  the  females  ill  with  these  diseases. 
Reports  are  submitted  to  the  state,  and  statistics  and  records  filed  for 
reference.  Cases  of  tuberculosis  occurring  among  Boston  residents,  and 
treated  at  home  or  in  sanatoria,  are  kept  on  record  and  a  bi-yearly  survey 
made  to  bring  records  up  to  date;  this  survey,  however,  is  conducted 
by  nurses  attached  to  the  Boston  Sanatorium. 

In  the  Health  Unit  are  housed  all  the  various  private  health  agencies, 
whose  activities  in  matters  of  health  of  children,  mothers,  and  nutrition 
are  co-ordinated  by  the  director  in  charge.  There  is  in  this  unit  a  dental 
clinic  operated  for  the  City  by  experts  from  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary, 
and  defective  conditions  in  teeth  of  children  are  corrected.  This  is  a 
new  function,  and  seems  decidedly  well  advised  as  a  departure  from 
recognized  health  functions,  which  are  considered  to  be  preventive 
rather  than  to  undertake  treatment  of  defects. 

The  Child  Hygiene  Division,  with  a  deputy  commissioner  in  charge, 
under  whom  serve  one  supervising  nurse,  eleven  nurses,  one  clerk,  and 
one  special  investigator,  handles  all  matters  relative  to  infant  welfare, 
day  nurseries,  and  special  research  work  to  reduce  deaths  from  infant 
and  maternal  causes.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  manner  of  feeding 
and  care  of  infants,  laying  particular  stress  on  the  value  of  breast  feeding 
of  infants  by  mothers. 

The  Sanitary  Division  is  in  charge  of  a  deputy  commissioner,  who 
has  under  his  supervision  one  chief  sanitary  inspector,  forty-four 
inspectors,  three  patrolmen  assigned  to  the  Health  Department  to 
aid  in  sanitary  inspection  procedures,  four  constables  to  serve  legal 
notices  on  delinquent  property  owners,  one  chief  caretaker  in  charge 
of  all  the  convenience  stations  in  the  City  under  the  control  of  the  Health 
Department,  responsible  for  the  work  done  by  fifteen  caretakers  and 
ten  matrons  employed  in  these  stations  and  five  clerks.  In  addition, 
there  are  employed  two  gas  inspector-investigators,  whose  special  duty 
is  to  investigate  and  report  defective  gas  fixtures  and  appliances  used 
in  dwellings,  and  in  particular  to  investigate  all  fixtures  in  apartments 
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or  rooms  where  fatal  or  near-fatal  accidents  have  resulted  from  illuminat- 
ing gas  poisoning,  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  have  been  the  result 
of  defective  fixtures  or  appliances. 

The  abatement  of  all  nuisances  and  the  removal  of  sources  of  filth 
and  other  unsanitary  conditions  is  the  chief  work  of  this  division.  Dirty 
yards,  houses,  passageways,  alleyways,  barber  shops,  hen-yards,  stables, 
basement  rooms,  water-closets,  and  general  conditions  in'  manicure, 
massage  and  vapor  bath  establishments,  and  lying-in  hospitals  receive 
attention  by  inspectors  with  a  view  to  proper  sanitary  requirements. 
Lodging  houses  are  made  the  subject  of  regular  inspection.  Each 
inspector  is  assigned  to  a  specific  district,  is  held  responsible  for  its  sani- 
tary condition,  and  is  required  to  report  daily  all  work  done  on  his  own 
initiative  as  well  as  on  work  assigned  for  report.  A  campaign  is  con- 
ducted annually  to  eradicate  the  mosquito  pest  by  spraying  stagnant 
pool  locations  with  oil  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  the  pest.  The  con- 
venience stations,  eight  in  number,  are  located  in  the  most  advantageous 
sections  of  the  City,  and  the  two  largest  are  operated  on  a  twenty-four 
hour  basis,  both  for  men  and  women. 

The  Food  Inspection  Division  is  in  charge  of  a  deputy  commis- 
sioner, and  under  his  immediate  supervision  there  is  a  chief  food  inspector, 
eleven  food  inspectors,  one  inspector  of  pedlers,  and  one  clerk.  There 
is  also  in  this  division  a  dairy  service  in  charge  of  a  veterinarian,  who 
has  seven  inspectors  of  dairy  farms  and  one  clerk  under  his  charge.  The 
milk  inspector  has  three  collectors  of  samples,  a  chemist  and  two  clerks 
as  assistants.  The  inspection  service  at  the  abattoir  in  Brighton  is  in 
charge  of  a  veterinarian,  who  has  two  veterinary  inspectors  and  one 
lay  inspector  under  his  charge.  Generally,  in  all  of  these  services,  the 
work  done  includes  local  control  and  supervision  over  the  sale,  production 
and  manufacture  of  food,  drug  and  milk  supplies;  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  so-called  "Food  and  Drug"  law,  wholesale  and  retail 
store,  market  and  bakery  inspection;  ante  and  post  mortem  inspection  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  collection  and  examination  of  milk  samples; 
legal  enforcement  of  regulations  relative  to  milk  and  its  products,  oleo- 
margarine, vinegar,  butter  and  cheese;  issuance  of  milk  and  oleomargar- 
ine licenses;  control  and  inspection  of  vehicles  used  by  itinerant  local 
pedlers  of  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables;  inspection  of  dairy  farms  and  city 
milk  plants  and  receiving  stations;  bacteriological  examinations  of 
milk  at  receiving  stations  in  the  country;  control  of  communicable 
diseases  in  animals.  A  route  system  in  visiting  stores  and  markets 
permits  a  fairly  regular  check  on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  these  estab- 
lishments; and  where  violations  are  found,  if  not  corrected  seasonably, 
court  procedures  are  inaugurated.  The  dairy  inspection  service  has  been 
partially  motorized,  and  the  use  of  an  automobile  for  transportation 
has  resulted  in  a  distinct  financial  saving  to  the  City,  as  well  as  greatly 
facilitating  inspection. 
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The  Laboratory  Division  is  in  charge  of  a  deputy  commissioner, 
who  is  a  physician.  He  is  assisted  by  a  bacteriologist,  also  a  physician, 
who  has  the  additional  title  of  assistant  director  of  laboratory.  In 
addition  there  are  four  bacteriologists,  two  technical  assistants,  three 
media  men,  two  clerks-stenographers,  two  rat  catchers  and  one  laboratory 
helper.  Bacteriological  and  serological  examinations  of  specimens  are 
made  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  organisms  of  diphtheria, 
gonorrhceal  ophthalmia,  malaria,  rabies,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever,  and  gonorrhceal  urethritis;  bacteriological  examination  of  food- 
stuffs are  made  to  determine  if  there  are  any  putrefactive  bacteria  present 
which  are  dangerous  to  health  and  safety,  and  water  is  analyzed  for 
b.  coli.  The  rat  catchers  bring  to  the  laboratory  for  examination  all 
rats  trapped  so  that  examination  may  be  conducted  for  the  presence  of 
the  bubonic  plague  germ.  This  feature  of  laboratory  work  has  been 
discontinued  at  present,  but  from  early  in  1921  until  the  latter  part  of 
1922  an  extensive  rat  campaign  was  conducted,  particularly  along  the 
waterfront,  to  prevent  the  introduction  in  that  manner  of  bubonic  plague 
rodents.  Fortunately  no  such  rat  was  discovered  in  the  thousands  of 
rats  trapped  and  examined. 

Research  work  is  also  conducted  in  this  laboratory  to  determine 
best  methods,  and  educational  advantages  are  offered  to  hospitals, 
schools,  and  institutions  to  learn  the  methods  employed  in  bacteriological 
examination. 

The  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  Records  and  Accounts,  is  in  charge 
of  a  deputy  commissioner,  under  whose  direction  are  employed  five 
clerks  and  stenographers  and  one  settlement  investigator.  In  this 
division  all  purchases  made  on  behalf  of  the  department  are  registered 
and  referred  to  the  Supply  Department  for  actual  purchase,  or  to  the 
Printing  Department  on  stationery,  printing  and  binding  needs.  All 
financial  records  and  accounts  are  kept  in  this  division.  Here  also  are 
compiled  the  vital  statistics  whose  computation  is  greatly  aided  by  a 
sorting  and  counting  device  which  permits  the  insertion  into  a  machine 
of  standard  cards  punched  to  represent  all  necessary  items  of  vital  statis- 
tics on  mortality  and  morbidity  factors,  and  by  the  regulation  of  the 
necessary  index,  counts  and  sorts  the  cards  into  whatever  classification 
is  desired. 

The  settlement  investigator  is  in  charge  of  payment  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  persons  ill  with  communicable  diseases  in  hospitals 
outside  of  Boston,  when  the  legal  settlement  of  the  person  ill  has  been 
determined  to  be  in  Boston. 

In  addition  to  the  divisions  created  by  the  ordinances,  there  is  the 
Bureau  of  Administration  directly  connected  with  the  Commissioner's 
office  but  under  the  management  of  the  Secretary  of  the  department. 
All  matters  affecting  the  personnel  are  registered  in  this  Bureau.  Here  is 
kept  the  official  record  of  minutes  of  the  department's  transactions,  from 
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day  to  day,  signed  by  the  secretary  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
This  constitutes  the  official  record  book,  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
present  it  in  court  on  cases  arising  from  violations  of  health  laws  and 
regulations.  Orders  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
are  recorded,  advertised,  and  disseminated,  and  all  licenses  are  issued 
except  milk  licenses;  but  a  record  of  moneys  collected  for  milk  licenses 
must  be  forwarded  daily  to  the  secretary,  who  is  bonded  for  the  collection 
and  deposit  of  all  fees  prescribed  for  such  licenses;  contracts  are  recorded; 
the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  department  is  prepared  and  issued;  a  library 
is  maintained  and,  generally,  all  matters  over  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Commissioner  to  exercise  personal  supervision  are  handled  through  the 
Bureau  of  Administration. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  health  preservation,  based  on  actual  budget 
allowance,  has  increased  from  $0.4421  in  1916  to  $0.6955  in  1923.  Out  of 
every  dollar  raised  by  municipal  taxation,  the  Health  Department's 
apportionment  is  one  cent.  Comparison  with  the  health  services  of  other 
metropolitan  cities  is  confusing  because  of  the  various  additional  func- 
tions exercised  by  their  Health  Departments.  Centralization  of  the 
control  of  all  municipal  health  services  might  produce  greater  co-ordina- 
tion, but  specialization  of  control  by  decentralizing  health  services,  such 
as  birth,  death,  and  marriage  reporting,  hospital,  industrial  hygiene,  and 
school  health  supervision,  permits  specialists  in  these  lines  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  specialties,  without  a  centralized  administrative 
direction. 
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Superintendent  and  Medical  Director  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 
John  J.  Dowling,  M.  D. 

Foreword. 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
temporary  aid  to  the  sick  and  injured  citizens  of  Boston  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  such  services  in  their  homes  or  places  of  residence.  As  the 
institution  is  supported  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  City,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  care  for  nonresidents  without  compensation.  Under  any  other 
plan,  the  objects  for  which  it  exists  would  be  defeated,  the  worthy  poor, 
who  are  legal  residents,  would  be  crowded  out,  and  it  would  be  the  resort 
of  great  numbers  of  those  who  have  no  claims  upon  the  City,  but  are 
only  too  ready  to  accept  charity  from  any  source. 
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on  the  subject  of 
A  City  Hospital. 


The  Seed  of  a  Great  Hospital. 

City  Hall, 
Boston,  March  1,  1850. 

Sir, —  The  undersigned  respectfully  request  your  views  upon  the 
following  questions. 

1st.  Is  another  Hospital  needed  to  answer  the  demands  of  charity, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  relief  of  the  sick  of  this  city? 

2nd.  If  so,  what  is  the  best  method  of  providing  such  additional 
hospital  accommodations? 

Your  answer  before  the  1st.  of  April  addressed  to  the  committee  at 
City  Hall,  Boston,  will  oblige, 

Yours, 
M.  Grant,  \ 

H.  M.  Holbrook,      [  Committee  of  the  City  Council 
J.  P.  Putnam, 
Edward  Hennessey, 
H.  Lincoln, 

This  agitation  was  continued  sporadically  for  several  years.  In 
1858  the  City  of  Boston  was  authorized  to  establish  a  City  Hospital,  and 
on  June  1,  1861,  the  City  Council  voted  that  the  Committee  on  City 
Hospital  present  plans  for  a  hospital  to  cost  not  more  than  $100,000. 
This  activity  was  further  stimulated  by  a  legacy  to  the  City  from  Elisha 
Goodnow  of  South  Boston,  to  be  used  with  other  sums  of  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  hospital  either  in  South  Boston  or  in  the  South  End. 

Considerable  thought  was  given  to  the  selection  of  a  location. 
South  Boston  was  too  far  removed  from  the  City  Proper,  the  Back  Bay 
consisted  only  of  flats  and  mud  covered  by  water  at  high  tide,  and  Rox- 
bury  was  not  a  part  of  Boston.  The  fair  grounds  on  the  edge  of  the  old 
Roxbury  canal,  owned  by  the  City,  were  urged  as  a  site  for  the  hospital, 
in  order  that  as  much  money  as  possible  be  available  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings.  Thus  the  legacy  of  Elisha  Goodnow  on  the  one  hand 
and  considerations  of  economy  on  the  other  eventually  dictated  the 
selection  of  the  present  location,  comprising  at  that  time  6.7  acres, 
through  a  corner  of  which  ran  the  old  Roxbury  canal  and  part  of  which 
consisted  of  water  flats  and  dock  mud. 

Ground  was  broken  in  September,  1861,  and  the  institution  was 
opened  on  June  1,  1864,  with  imposing  dedicatory  ceremonies. 

Four  buildings  constituted  the  original  group:  The  Adininistration 
Building,  Pavilions  I  and  II,  and  the  boiler  house  on  Albany  street, 
situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  long  corridor  running  south  from  the 
Administration  Building.  All  the  buildings  were  French  renaissance  in 
their  general  style. 

The  Administration  Building  is  an  imposing  structure,  making  an 
admirable  centre  for  a  hospital  group.    It  is  constructed  of  brick,  upon 
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granite  basement  walls,  with  granite  trimmings  on  the  upper  stories. 
The  first  plan  of  having  the  ornamental  parts  made  of  carved  granite  was 
abandoned  as  the  work  progressed,  on  account  of  the  very  great  expense, 
and  wooden  columns,  balustrades  and  porches  were  substituted.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  with  a  large  high  basement.  It  is  entered  by  a  flight 
of  eighteen  stone  steps,  42  feet  wide  between  buttresses.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  stately  dome,  crowned  with  a  lantern,  whose  apex  is  148  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  street.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  heavy  cornice 
with  dentils  and  balustrades,  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
Both  the  front  and  rear  have  projecting  porches,  supported  by  four  large 
Corinthian  columns,  better  adapted  to  a  more  pretentious  edifice  than  the 
administration  building  of  a  municipal  hospital. 
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Pavilion  I,  for  surgical  wards,  and  Pavilion  II,  for  medical  wards, 
are  practically  alike.  The  two  pavilions  placed  about  100  feet  from  the 
Administration  Building  and  connected  by  a  quadrant-shaped  covered 
colonnade,  were  in  keeping  with  the  Administration  Building,  though 
less  ornate.  They  are  180  feet  long,  48  feet  in  width  and  three  stories 
high,  not  including  the  basement.  Each  basement  had  a  lower  floor, 
3|  feet  below  grade  of  ground.  On  the  surgical  side  were  accident 
rooms,  splint  rooms  and  accident  wards.  The  first,  second  and  third 
stories  were  occupied  as  wards,  each  80  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide,  the 
first  and  second  stories  being  16  feet  high,  and  the  upper  story  10|  feet. 
The  third  stories  of  these  buildings  were  not  originally  intended  for 
patients,  but  were  designated  on  the  original  drawings  as  rooms  for 
employees  and  domestics.  This  plan,  however,  was  abandoned  and,  to 
reduce  cost,  the  third  stories  of  these  two  pavilions  were  finished  as 
open  wards.  The  eight  wards  of  these  two  pavilions  are  still  vividly 
remembered  as  the  scene  of  much  professional  work  by  the  older  physicians 
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and  surgeons  now  connected  with  the  Hospital.  They  can  also  recall,  with 
regret,  some  of  the  defects  and  mistakes  made  in  then  construction,  espe- 
cially in  the  heating  and  ventilating  system. 

These  buildings,  without  much  change,  stood  from  1864  to  1875, 
when  radical  improvements  were  made,  particularly  in  the  plumbing 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  duty-room  and  linen-room.  They  were 
again  reconstructed  in  1891  and  1892,  particularly  in  the  plumbing, 
but  they  retain  much  of  then  original  aspect  and,  in  spite  of  their  cov- 
ered cornices,  ornate  inside  columns,  and  inside  slat  blinds,  they  still 
remain  excellent  wards  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  are  favorably 
commented  upon  by  eminent  hospital  experts. 

Additional  Buildings  and  Land. 
Pavilion  III,  planned  for  purposes  of  isolation,  was  added  to  the 
original  group  in  1866.  It  was  a  two-storied  brick  building  erected 
on  the  southern  corner  of  the  grounds  where  previously  lagged  the 
old  Roxbury  canal,  a  villainous  site  for  hospital  wards.  Erysipelas, 
hospital  gangrene,  pyaemia,  and  general  sepsis  were  very  preva- 
lent under  the  surgical  methods  of  that  period,  and  this  building  was 
called  by  the  atrocious  title  of  "foul  wards."  The  history  of  this  build- 
ing, which  was  substantially  replaced  in  1903  by  another  structure, 
because  of  the  class  of  cases  placed  there,  remains  clear  and  distinct  to 
the  older  members  of  the  staff,  and  also  to  those  of  not  very  remote  years ; 
and  although  there  was  much  that  was  deplorable  and  pathetic,  there 
must  be  credited  to  its  doctors  and  nurses  the  saving  of  hundreds  of 
lives. 

Between  1867  and  1874  practically  no  important  additions  were 
made.  In  the  meantime  the  population  was  largely  increasing  with  the 
annexations  to  the  City  of  Boston  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  Charles- 
town,  and  the  number  of  rejections  of  hospital  patients,  with  only  235 
beds  available,  was  growing  deplorably  greater. 

In  1874,  with  a  recognition  of  previous  faults  of  construction  and 
after  much  agitation  by  the  hospital  officials,  the  City  Council  appro- 
priated S190,000  for  reconstruction  and  enlargement.  Five  new  build- 
ings were  erected:  a  three-storied  surgical  building,  a  three-storied 
medical  building,  each  with  a  habitable  basement,  a  one-storied  surgical 
ward,  a  one-storied  medical  ward,  and  a  kitchen,  bakery,  and  refrigerator 
structure. 

Exteriorly  the  new  surgical  and  medical  buildings  were  upon  the 
same  levels  as  the  floors  of  Pavilions  I  and  II.  They  had  the  same 
general  style  as  the  two  older  pavilions  but  were  more  simple  on  the 
outside,  and  care  was  taken  to  place  them  agreeably  in  relation  to  the 
Administration  Building.  These  new  buildings  were  somewhat  irreg- 
ular in  shape,  48  feet  by  94  feet  from  the  front  wall,  and  another  of  24 
feet  by  52  feet  from  the  rear  wall. 
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The  main  entrance  to  the  Surgical  Building  was  the  North  Door, 
called  the  "Accident  Door."  Near  at  hand  were  the  rooms  for  the 
visiting  surgeons  and  House  Staff,  rooms  for  the  reception  and  examina- 
tion of  patients,  and  accident,  splint,  and  accessory  rooms.  Here  was 
located  the  "Operating  Theater,"  a  large  room  48  feet  by  42  feet  in 
the  clear,  and  33  feet  high,  occupying  a  part  of  two  stories.  This  build- 
ing, after  reconstruction  in  1889,  served  the  purposes  of  an  ordinary 
surgical  building,  with  surgical  amphitheater  and  auxiliary  rooms.  There 
was  very  little  metal,  glass  or  marble  work  about  the  building.  The 
inside  finish  was  readily  absorbent.  Sepsis  was  common  and  antisepsis 
was  rare.  The  results  of  operations  here  were  the  best  of  that  period, 
and  the  percentage  of  recovery  corresponded  to  that  obtainable  in  other 
leading  hospitals.  The  second  story  of  this  building  consisted  of  pri- 
vate rooms  for  surgical  patients ;  and  the  third  story  included  a  children's 
ward,  and  a  few  private  rooms  with  accommodations  for  twenty-six 
patients. 

The  two  one-storied  pavilions,  surgical  and  medical  for  men,  have 
been  notable  wards  from  many  points  of  view.  These  wards  were 
opened  shortly  before  the  new  antiseptic  surgical  methods  were  intro- 
duced. It  was  supposed  that  good  surgical  work  would  be  impossible, 
because  the  building,  after  a  few  years'  use,  would  be  so  crowded  with 
disease  germs  that  no  open  wound  could  do  well  under  such  conditions. 
These  two  pavilions  were,  therefore,  constructed  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  being  of  the  cheapest  possible  construction,  they  could  fulfill 
their  mission,  and  should  be  destroyed,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  and  be 
replaced  by  other  cheap  buildings. 

By  chapter  174  of  the  Acts  of  1880,  and  subsequently  by  chapter 
91  of  the  Acts  of  1893,  the  Trustees  were  incorporated  and  authorized 
to  receive  and  hold  real  and  personal  estate  bequeathed  or  devised  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $1,000,000. 

Contagious  cases,  particularly  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and 
measles,  very  largely  increased  between  1880  and  1885.  Previous  to 
that  time  only  occasional  cases  were  admitted,  but  the  demand  became 
so  urgent  that  contagious  patients  absorbed  practically  two  wards  needed 
for  other  purposes,  and  many  patients,  nurses,  and  other  workers  became 
infected.  The  Trustees  finally  took  a  decided  stand  against  receiving 
such  patients,  for  which  the  Hospital  was  not  well  adapted  or  intended, 
and  they  declined  to  take  further  responsibility  for  cases  of  infectious 
diseases  in  the  City.  This  action  was  followed  by  an  appropriation  on 
the  part  of  the  City  Council  of  $75,000  with  which  two  new  wards  were 
built,  one  for  scarlet  fever  and  the  other  for  diphtheria. 

The  Out-Patient  service  in  the  meantime  was  rapidly  increasing, 
with  no  proportionate  increase  of  accommodations.  About  the  year  1889 
it  became  obvious  that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the  tension, 
and  that  facilities  must  be  afforded  for  treating  patients  in  a  decent 
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manner,  which  the  medical  staff  was  unable  to  do  on  account  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  proper  rooms  for  examination  and  treatment.  A  single  visit 
of  the  City  Council  to  the  Out-Patient  Department  quickly  convinced  the 
members  that  money  should  be  granted  for  the  improved  treatment  of 
out-patients,  and  $50,800  was  appropriated,  with  which  was  constructed 
the  building  now  known  as  the  "Entrance  Office"  building.  The  en- 
trance to  the  hospital  was  transferred  from  the  old  "Lodge"  near  East 
Concord  street  to  the  building  now  in  use,  opposite  East  Springfield  street, 
a  more  dignified  and  suitable  building  for  treating  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  daily  seek  relief  at  the  Hospital.  The  old  "Lodge"  previously  used 
by  the  eight  out-patient  departments  was  repaired  and  given  up  solely 
to  the  treatment  of  surgical  out-patients. 

A  Convalescent  Home,  a  branch  hospital  for  the  continued  treat- 
ment of  acute  cases,  became  imperative  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
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Hospital  in  nearly  every  direction  and  the  increased  number  of  patients. 
For  several  years  the  Trustees  pressed  the  City  Council  in  this  matter. 
It  was  argued  that  if  certain  patients  could  be  removed  to  country  sur- 
roundings before  final  discharge,  additional  room  would  be  left  for  acute 
hospital  cases.  Moreover,  in  the  pressure  for  room,  oftentimes  patients 
were  discharged  sooner  than  was  wise,  to  make  room  for  those  who  were 
seriously  ill.  Patients,  after  too  early  discharge,  often  relapsed  and 
returned  to  the  Hospital,  requiring  a  much  longer  time  for  recovery  than 
if  they  had  remained  in  the  Hospital.  Besides,  there  was  the  great 
advantage  of  a  Convalescent  Home  with  country  environment.  The 
Trustees  finally  addressed  a  special  communication  to  the  City  Council, 
and  received  an  appropriation  of  850,000  for  purchasing  and  furnishing 
a  Home  for  Convalescents.  In  1890  the  estate  of  Asaph  Churchill  was 
purchased,  containing  fourteen  acres,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of 
2150  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester,  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  from 
Milton  Lower  Mills.    The  buildings  are  well  situated,  somewhat  elevated 
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above  the  surrounding  land  and  street,  the  garden  contains  annuals  and 
old-fashioned  garden  flowers,  the  grounds  are  well  shaded  with  oak,  maple, 
beech,  and  pine  trees,  much  of  the  land  is  ploughed  to  supply  fresh 
vegetables  for  the  Home,  and  upon  the  unimproved  portions  cows  are 
pastured  and  hens  raised.  To  women,  girls,  and  young  boys  this  Con- 
valescent Home  provides  good  food,  pure  air,  rest,  amusement,  reason- 
able occupation  and  exercise  and,  in  the  summer  season,  all  the  advantages 
of  open-air  country  life,  under  the  best  conditions  for  renewing  health 
and  strength. 

On  July  10,  1891,  East  Springfield  street,  between  Harrison  avenue 
and  Albany  street,  was  closed  and  transferred  to  the  use  of  the  Hospital. 
Between  East  Springfield  street  abandoned  and  East  Chester  park,  now 
Massachusetts  avenue,  was  an  irregular  shaped  tract  of  land  of  which  the 
City  possessed  about  44,650  square  feet.  Upon  the  northwest  portion  of 
this  land  there  had  been  erected  in  1884-85,  on  the  East  Springfield  street 
line,  as  then  existing,  a  Nurses'  Home.  The  acquisition  of  this  street  at 
once  placed  the  Nurses'  Home  within  the  Hospital  grounds.  There  was 
another  parcel  of  land  containing  26,880  square  feet  at  the  southern  por- 
tion of  this  tract  which  belonged  to  the  devisees  under  the  will  of  William 
Evans.  The  City  of  Boston,  through  the  Street  Commissioners,  seized 
this  piece  of  land,  and  the  courts  awarded  to  the  devisees  the  amount  of 
$55,820.  There  still  remained  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  area  ten 
houses  owned  by  various  persons.  These  estates  were  also  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  City  of  Boston,  through  the  Street  Commissioners,  and  the 
seizures  were  settled  partly  in  court  and  partly  by  agreement  for  $101,000. 
Thus  there  came  within  the  Hospital  territory  an  additional  city  square, 
making  a  total  of  three  complete  squares  for  the  use  of  the  Main  Hospital, 
and  amounting  to  9.9  acres. 

The  year  1891  will  also  be  remembered  as  the  time  when  the  Hospital 
first  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  new  Liberty  Building,  which  is  prac- 
tically an  annex  to  the  Administration  Building. 

Prior  to  1892  the  Hospital  depended  largely  upon  portable  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, which  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  case  of  danger  from 
large  conflagrations.  There  are  now  installed  101  interior  water  stand- 
pipes  with  hose  and  nozzle,  so  located  and  of  suitable  lengths  as  to  reach, 
with  a  2-inch  stream,  from  a  75-pound  pressure  water  service,  every 
room  in  the  Hospital,  used  for  ward  or  other  purposes. 

The  next  decade  saw  many  additions  and  improvements:  New 
Ambulance  Building,  new  Laundry  Buildings,  new  Nurses'  Home,  through 
a  legacy  from  Mrs.  Ann  White  Vose,  appropriately  called  the  Vose  House, 
Pathological  Building,  Mortuary  and  Mortuary  Chapel,  new  Surgical 
Building,  new  Surgical  Out-Patient  Department  Building  and,  through 
the  munificent  donation  of  the  late  Thomas  T.  Wyman,  the  Haymarket 
Square  Relief  Station,  designed  to  give  prompt  aid  to  accident  cases  in 
the  down-town  district. 
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During  the  same  period,  the  largest  and  most  important  appropria- 
tion was  for  the  establishment  of  the  South  Department.  For  some  years 
the  wards  given  over  to  infectious  diseases  were  greatly  overcrowded. 
Cases  were  rejected  in  large  numbers.  It  therefore  became  the  duty  of 
the  City  to  provide  a  suitable  hospital  for  these  diseases.  The  land 
bounded  by  Massachusetts  avenue,  Albany  street,  Northampton  street, 
and  the  estates  of  Robert  Treat  Paine  were  transferred  to  the  Trustees 
for  a  special  department  adapted  to  the  care  of  infectious  diseases.  The 
department  now  consists  of  seven  buildings.  The  use  of  antitoxin  in  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria  has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
this  department  that  is  second  to  no  hospital  in  the  country. 

From  the  year  1864  to  1879,  the  nursing  in  the  Hospital  was  done 
mostly  by  women,  and  in  the  "old-fashioned  way."  The  Trustees  in 
1877  voted  to  establish  a  Training  School  for  Nurses.  The  school  started 
in  1878.  The  growth  was  slow.  Great  impetus  was  given  to  the  school 
in  1885,  when  the  Nurses'  Heme  was  built.  Another  great  impetus  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  the  Vose  House.  At  this  time  the  course  re- 
quired two  years.  In  1906  the  course  was  changed  to  three  years.  All 
probationers  were  assigned  to  an  instructor  and  theoretical  instruction 
was  carried  on  by  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses.  In  1915  the  curric- 
ulum was  so  increased  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  instruc- 
tors. The  severest  test  of  the  school  came  when  nurses  were  called 
upon  for  service  in  Base  Hospital  No.  7,  and  those  who  remained  behind 
maintained  the  school's  honor  by  meeting  the  extra  demands  placed 
upon  them  through  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  of  the  force. 

For  twenty  years  the  Boston  City  Hospital  was  the  recipient  of 
Mr.  A.  Shuman's  gratuitous  services  as  member  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  large  appropriations  secured  from  the  City 
Government  for  new  buildings  and  improvements  expressed  the  great 
confidence  reposed  in  his  ability  and  integrity  to  disburse  the  moneys 
for  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  the  municipality. 

Present  and  Future. 

The  Hospital  is  a  small  city  within  itself.  The  average  population, 
made  up  of  patients  and  employees,  is  2,000  persons.  It  maintains  its 
own  carpenter,  paint,  plumbing,  electric,  and  steamfitting  shops,  laun- 
dry, stores,  sewing-room,  kitchen,  and  bakery;  produces  its  own  heat, 
light,  power,  and  refrigeration;  and  cares  for  its  own  grounds. 

The  ambulance  service  is  operated  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

All  the  specialties  are  represented  on  a  staff  of  140  visiting  phy- 
sicians and  70  residents  and  internes. 

The  Thorndike  Memorial,  a  research  unit  within  a  general  hospital, 
is  the  first  building  of  its  kind  to  be  constructed  by  a  municipal  hospital. 
The  equipment  is  the  best  known  to  medical  science.  The  basement  and 
first  floor  are  devoted  to  X-Ray;  the  second  floor  accommodates  nine- 
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teen  beds  for  the  reception  of  cases  to  be  studied  intensively;  and  the 
two  upper  floors  are  used  for  research  in  medicine. 

Patients  are  admitted  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  no  per- 
son really  ill  is  denied  admission  for  any  cause. 

Between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  persons  are  treated  daily  in 
the  Out-Patient  Department.  In  the  new  quarters,  soon  to  be  opened, 
2,000  patients  can  be  cared  for  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  Main  Hospital,  South  Department  for  contagious 
diseases  and  Convalescent  Home,  the  Haymarket  Square  and  East 
Boston  Relief  Stations  are  maintained,  where  almost  fifty  thousand 
cases  are  treated  annually. 

The  department  of  social  service  is  splendidly  established  and  has 
been  an  extremely  important  factor  in  caring  for  the  sick. 

By  no  means  is  education  the  least  important  function  which  a 
hospital  fulfills  in  any  community;  and  educational  service,  like  many 
others,  "blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes."  The  advantages 
of  studies  based  upon  the  aggregation  of  large  numbers  of  cases  of  the 
commoner  diseases,  and  upon  the  observation  of  those  rare  affections 
that  are  almost  unique  in  the  private  practice  of  any  man,  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Hence,  patients,  with  the  care  that  is  always  taken  to 
protect  their  feelings,  welcome  the  opportunity  of  being  used  for  pur- 
poses of  clinical  study  and  teaching.  For  formal  instruction  patients 
are  moved  to  the  amphitheater  and  lectured  upon  before  a  class.  Some- 
what similar  in  its  educational  value  and  also  in  its  utility  to  the  hos- 
pital is  the  institution  of  the  house  officers.  These  are  young  men  who 
have  nearly  finished  their  medical  studies  and  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Trustees  to  serve  within  the  hospital  for  a  definite  period  with  in- 
creasing responsibilities. 

Excerpts  from  a  report  transmitted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  under  date  of  June  22,  1923,  outline  requirements 
for  the  next  decade : 

"During  the  past  twenty  years  the  number  of  beds  at  the  hospital 
has  increased  12  per  cent,  while  the  population  of  Boston  has  expanded 
about  48  per  cent.  The  number  of  people  who  seek  hospital  treatment 
has  grown  in  much  greater  proportion  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so.  The  factors  producing  this  disproportionate  growth  are  various; 
some  are  perhaps  temporary,  but  an  immediate  emergency  faces  us. 
The  rise  in  rents  has  caused  the  erection  of  many  apartment  houses  with 
suites  of  only  two  or  three  rooms.  Normally  crowded,  they  become 
impossible  in  times  of  sickness,  and  the  invalid  must  seek  institutional 
care.  The  high  cost  of  supplies  has  compelled  other  large  hospitals, 
dependent  on  private  charity,  to  limit  their  number  of  free  patients,  and 
the  overflow  can  only  find  refuge  in  a  hospital  conducted  at  public  expense. 
The  number  of  admissions  for  alcoholism  has  also  increased  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  to  numbers  which  have  exceeded  all  our  previous 
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experience.  Arrangements  are  under  consideration  to  care  for  these 
patients  at  the  Haymarket  Square  Relief  Station  and  at  the  Smallpox 
Hospital  on  Southampton  street.  This  may  be  only  a  temporary  relief, 
as  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  would  compel  their  return  to  the  hospital 
wards.  Certain  changes  which  are  local  to  our  hospital  have  also  served 
to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  our  patients,  for  six  years  ago  an  ob- 
stetric service  was  established  to  meet  a  demand  of  the  public  and  one 
year  ago  a  pediatric  service  was  also  established.  Their  appreciation  by 
the  public  has  been  amply  shown  by  a  demand  for  admission  to  the 
services  which  has  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  wards  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  safety.  The  popularity  of  the  hospital,  as  shown  by  the  appreciation 
of  the  public  of  the  treatment  accorded  them,  has  become  embarrassing. 

"The  normal  capacity  of  the  main  hospital  is  777  beds,  which  is  the 
limit  of  the  number  of  patients  who  can  be  given  a  proper  amount  of  air 
and  space  and  can  receive  adequate  care,  with  our  present  plant  and 
personnel.  Even  with  this  number,  our  supply  ol  nurses  and  attendants 
is  proportionally  below  that  of  many  other  of  the  larger  hospitals,  and 
necessitates  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  attendant.  The 
number  of  patients  in  the  wards  during  the  past  twelve  months  has 
varied  between  742  and  897,  the  average  being  828.5;  and  so  far  this  year 
wards  which  normally  contain  thirty-two  patients,  have  been  made  to 
receive  forty-eight,  by  crowding  the  beds  together  and  filling  the  spaces 
left  vacant,  and  the  aisles  with  cots.  This  overcrowding  is  present  in  all 
departments  of  the  hospital  and  is  not  confined  to  any  one  service,  though 
it  is  perhaps  most  marked  in  the  obstetrical  wards.  It  has  therefore 
become  necessary  to  try  to  arrange  that  our  overflow  shall  be  cared  for  in 
other  institutions. 

"Our  present  force  of  house  officers,  nurses  and  attendants  is  wholly 
insufficient  to  care  for  this  large  number  of  patients;  and  the  risk  of 
infection  carried  from  one  case  of  acute  disease  to  another  lying  in  close 
proximity  is  always  present  and  its  occurrence  at  times  is  inevitable. 
That  no  serious  accidents  of  this  sort  have  so  far  happened  has  been  due 
to  the  self-sacrificing  efficiency  of  our  administrative  staff  and  of  our 
nurses  and  attendants ;  but  luck  has  been  a  factor  and  it  cannot  always 
remain  favorable.  The  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  fire  is  always  present 
and  with  crowded  wards  and  crowded  corridors,  the  difficulty  of  removing 
the  patients  might  lead  to  loss  of  life ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  public  calam- 
ity like  a  great  fire  or  a  large  railroad  accident  the  hospital  could  give 
little  help  owing  to  lack  of  room.  The  hospital  needs  immediately  250 
more  beds,  but  with  the  present  rate  of  increase  it  will  probably  require, 
within  the  next  five  years,  600  or  800 

"An  increase  in  the  number  of  beds  alone  would  not  solve  our  diffi- 
culty, for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  house  officers,  nurses 
and  attendants  will  be  required.  The  Trustees  believe  that  so  long  as  the 
hospital  maintains  its  present  number  of  beds  the  public  welfare  would  be 
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best  served  by  limiting  the  admission,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
patient  seeking  admission  and  from  that  of  those  with  whom  he  seeks  to 
be  associated.  The  difficulty  of  refusing  a  deserving  applicant  is,  how- 
ever, so  great  that  the  Trustees  recommend  for  immediate  construction 
buildings  which  will  accommodate  500  more  patients,  an  addition  for 
nurses  to  connect  the  present  Vose  House  and  Nurses'  Home,  and  a 
building  to  accommodate  at  least  125  house  officers. 

"The  functions  of  a  municipal  hospital  have  been  recently  broadened 
so  that  it  becomes  its  duty  not  only  to  care  for  the  sick  but  to  devise 
means  of  preventing  sickness  by  research  into  its  causes  and  methods  of 
transmission.  The  City  Hospital  has  already  gained  an  enviable  position 
for  work  of  this  kind;  it  can  only  maintain  it  by  increasing  our  facilities 
for  performing  it.  We  therefore  recommend,  in  addition,  that  the  Patho- 
logical Building  be  enlarged  to  a  size  proportionate  to  the  importance  of 
the  work  done  there. 

"For  making  these  additions  the  Trustees  are  confident  that 
$3,000,000  at  least  will  be  necessary,  and  we  would  suggest  to  your  Honor 
that  the  next  Legislature  be  requested  to  grant  the  city  permission  to 
borrow  that  outside  the  debt  limit.  The  Trustees  have  given  the  matter 
much  thought  and  are  acquainted  with  the  general  needs  of  the  hospital 
as  given  above,  but  a  detailed  plan  for  spending  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
cannot  be  presented  without  mature  consideration  under  the  guidance 
of  a  competent  architect  trained  in  hospital  construction,  who  could 
furnish  us  with  his  conclusions  after  he  has  studied  the  situation  and 
become  conversant  with  our  needs.  We  therefore  make  the  further  sug- 
gestion that  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  make  an  appropriation 
of  $180,000  for  architect's  fees." 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations,  appropriations  have  been  made 
for  the  erection  of  an  obstetrical  pavilion,  a  new  house  officers'  and  nurses' 
building,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  two  other  existing  structures. 


Number  oj  Patients  Treated  from  May,  1864,  to  February  1,  1928. 


Ward 

Out- 

Patients. 

patients. 

Total. 

Main  Hospital  .... 

450,602 

1,272,080 

1,722,682 

South  Department  . 

68,456 

68,456 

Haymarket  Square  Relief  Sta- 

tion   

25,513 

648,309 

673,822 

East  Boston  Relief  Station 

4,736 

172,582 

177,318 

Convalescent  Home  . 

11,536 

11,536 

Grand  Total 

560,843 

2,092,971 

2,653,814 
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Number  of  Ward  Patients  Treated. 

First  entire  year,  January  1,  1865,  to  January  1,  1866      .       .  1,167 

Last  entire  year,  February  1,  1922,  to  February  1,  1923    .       .  27,011 

Largest  Number  oj  Ward  Patients  Treated  on  Any  Day  since  Opening  oj 

Hospital. 

Main  Hospital   877 

South  Department   533 

Haymarket  Square  Relief  Station   26 

East  Boston  Reief  Station   12 

Convalescent  Home   36 


Total  1,484 


Purchases  jrom  February  1,  1922,  to  February  1,  1923. 

333,868  pounds  of  meats  $68,816  75 

488,813  quarts  of  milk   47,672  45 

50,658  dozens  of  eggs   20,395  38 

9,369  tons  of  coal   84,759  05 


Average  Week's  Work  in  Laundry. 
8  tons  of  flat  pieces. 
800  kimonas  and  bath  robes. 
1,200  blankets. 

500,000  pieces  of  clothing,  such  as  stockings  and  handkerchiefs. 

Expenditures. 

January  1,  1865,  to  January  1,  1866    ....  $69,807  31 

February  1,  1922,  to  February  1,  1923        .       .       .        1,251,590  90 

Days'  Board  Given  to  Patients  and  Employees. 
From  February  1,  1922,  to  February  1,  1923     ....  351,228 

Boston  City  Hospital. 

Maintenance  Appropriations. 

May,  1864,  to  February  1,  1906    $9,213,898  60 

February  1,  1906,  to  February  1,  1907        .       .  .  485,000  00 

February  1,  1907,  to  February  1,  1908        .       .  .  485,000  00 

February  1,  1908,  to  February  1,  1909        .       .  .  550,000  00 

February  1,  1909,  to  February  1,  1910        .       .  .  600,000  00 

February  1,  1910,  to  February  1,  1911        .       .  .  533,500  00 

February  1,  1911,  to  February  1,  1912        .       .  .  550,000  00 
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February  1,  1912,  to  February  1, 
February  1,  1913,  to  February  1 
February  1,  1914,  o  February  1 
February  1,  1915,  to  February  1 
February  1,  1916,  to  February  1 
February  1,  1917,  to  February  1 
February  1,  1918,  to  February  1 
February  1,  1919,  to  February  1 
February  1,  1920,  to  February  1 
February  1,  1921,  to  February  1 
February  1,  1922,  to  February  1 

Total  .... 


1913  ...  $594,000  00 

1914  ...  608,000  00 

1915  ...  683,600  00 

1916  .       .  717,080  00 

1917  .       .       .  796,407  27 

1918  .       .       .  863,770  20 

1919  ...  972,939  99 

1920  .       .       .  1,002,537  77 

1921  .       .       .  1,248,582  36 

1922  .       .       .  1,240,685  00 

1923  .       .       .  1,276,627  64 


$22,421,328  83 


INSTITUTIONS  DEPARTMENT. 

David  J.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 
Margaret  Foley,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Dennts  D.  Driscoll,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  Institutions  Department  cares  for  three  classes  of  the  City's 
dependents,  namely,  destitute  children,  chronic  sick  and  impoverished 
adults,  and  short-termed  criminals. 

These  three  groups  are  known  as  the  Child  Welfare,  Infirmary,  and 
Penal  Divisions.  The  Commissioner  is  also  responsible  for  the  Regis- 
tration Division  and  the  paroling  of  prisoners  in  the  Charles  Street  Jail. 

Child  Welfare  Division. 

The  Child  Welfare  Division,  whose  care  is  some  thousand  neglected 
and  abandoned  children  of  parents  having  a  legal  settlement  in  Boston, 
is  the  most  interesting  and  responsible  part  of  the  work.  It  is  the  pre- 
ventive medicine  of  welfare  work,  for  the  proper  care  of  children  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  blot  out  the  maladies  of  ill-health,  pauperism  and 
crime  in  communities. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  city  felt  that  it  had  done  its  duty  by  dependent 
children  if  it  herded  them  in  a  bleak  institution,  clothed  them  in  drab 
uniforms  and  provided  enough  food  to  keep  them  from  hunger,  but 
our  civic  conscience  and  knowledge  of  child  psychology  has  grown  beyond 
that.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone," 
and  that  children  have  a  positive  right  to  love,  recreation,  mental  and 
spiritual  training  and  that  if  their  parents  cannot  or  will  not  give  it  to 
them,  the  public  should;  and  not  only  should,  but  must,  for  happy,  well- 
cared  for  children  are  a  community's  greatest  asset,  as  neglected  ones  are 
its  most  terrible  liability. 
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Our  City  was  among  the  pioneers  in  adopting  this  important  reform 
in  Child  Welfare  work,  boarding  out  its  wards  in  private  homes  instead 
of  housing  them  in  institutions.  Any  resident  of  Massachusetts  may 
apply  for  the  care  of  one  or  more  children  listed  in  the  department, 
stating  age,  sex  and  nationality  preferred.  Paid  visitors  then  make  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  home  offered,  taking  into  consideration  not 
only  its  comforts  but  the  character  of  the  people,  their  income  and  general 
environment. 

Children  are  placed  in  homes  of  their  own  religion  and,  if  possible, 
of  their  nationality.  On  admission  to  the  department  each  one  is  given 
a  complete  mental  and  physical  examination,  including  a  blood  test. 
If  the  examination  shows  defects  in  teeth,  eyes,  and  so  forth,  the  child 
is  placed  in  a  temporary  home  convenient  to  the  City  Hospital  or  Clinic 
where  the  needed  attention  can  be  given.  If  its  general  health  is  im- 
paired and  it  requires  special  care  and  food,  it  is  placed  in  a  country 
home  where  there  are  cows  and  chickens  and  where  there  is  opportunity 
for  play  in  the  open  air. 

All  children  are  visited  at  frequent  but  irregular  intervals  by  the 
Child  Welfare  visitors  to  assure  their  general  well-being  and  happiness. 

At  Christmas  the  City  plays  Santa  Claus  and  the  children  are  given 
dolls  or  toys,  candy  and  a  Christmas  card.  Complete  outfits  of  clothes 
were  made  last  Christmas  for  more  than  200  of  these  dolls  by  the  visitors 
and  helpers  of  the  Child  "Welfare  Division. 

Clothing  Room. 

When  requisitions  are  received  for  clothing  for  the  children,  the 
orders  are  filled  out  in  the  clothing  room  of  this  department  and  great 
care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  this  clothing.  The  supervisor  of  cloth- 
ing and  an  assistant  are  kept  busy  filling  the  orders,  sending  packages 
by  mail  and  express,  and  looking  after  the  care  of  the  children  who  are 
obliged  to  remain  there  awaiting  the  doctor's  examination.  A  playroom 
has  been  provided,  tastefully  decorated  and  supplied  with  small  chairs 
and  tables. 

Registration  Division. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Long  Island  Almshouse  and  Hos- 
pital are  made  at  the  Registration  Division,  located  at  Room  5,  City 
Hall.  The  usual  procedure  of  investigation  of  each  case  is  made  by  a 
visitor  who  calls  at  the  home  or  hospital,  or  visits  the  relatives  of  the 
person  seeking  admission. 

Medical  examinations  are  made  by  two  experts,  and  persons  pro- 
nounced insane  are  committed  to  the  state  institutions,  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  patient. 

Through  the  kindness  of  his  Honor,  Mayor  Curley,  a  new  motor  car 
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was  purchased  to  convey  sick  patients  to  the  trains  for  Tewksbury  and 
Bridgewater  and  also  to  Eastern  Avenue  Wharf,  Boston,  where  they  take 
the  boat  for  Long  Island. 

Penal  Division. 

The  population  at  the  House  of  Correction,  Deer  Island,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1923,  was  328.  On  February  1,  1924,  there  were  434  inmates. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  the  average  prison  population 
over  the  past  year. 

The  House  of  Correction,  Deer  Island,  includes  a  plant  of  three 
prisons:  The  old  cell  block  type  in  use  up  to  a  year  ago,  Barracks  B, 
and  a  light  and  modern  prison  formerly  used  for  women,  but  during  the 
war  used  to  confine  the  Reds  thought  dangerous  to  the  Government. 
Restrained  for  a  time  from  hammering  things  generally,  they  hammered 
the  prison  and  left  it  in  such  condition  that  it  was  unusable.  It  has 
recently  been  reconditioned  by  prison  labor  and  is  now  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  state  and  most  of  the  prison  population  are  now  housed  there. 

Vocational  training  is  an  essential  part  of  corrective  work,  for  un- 
questionably many  men  are  in  prison  because  they  have  not  had  normal 
opportunities ;  have  had  no  way  of  getting  an  honest  living.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  helped  to  be  self-sustaining  on  their  release. 
This  training  is  given  through  what  is  an  approach  to  the  apprentice 
system.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner, 
every  officer  appointed  to  Deer  Island  is  an  expert  mechanic  along  some 
line.  The  upkeep  of  the  many  buildings  on  the  island,  the  two  city  boats 
and  wharves,  the  trucks  and  tractors  offer  opportunity  for  training  along 
the  line  of  most  of  the  trades,  and  the  officers  instruct  as  well  as  super- 
vise the  various  groups  of  men  under  them  in  the  work  being  done,  the 
aim  being  not  so  much  to  speed  up  the  work  as  to  teach  the  men  its 
fundamental  principles.  Incidentally  large  sums  of  money  are  saved 
to  the  City. 

A  cow  barn,  as  modern  and  sanitary  as  any  in  Massachusetts,  has 
just  been  built  by  inmate  labor.  The  stalls  have  cork  flooring  and  each 
cow  has  an  individual  drinking  fountain.  It  is  valued  at  $15,000  yet 
its  cost  to  the  City  was  under  $2,000.  In  this  barn  are  housed  50  reg- 
istered cows.  The  milk  yield  was  from  200  to  400  quarts  per  day,  100 
quarts  of  which  were  sent  to  Long  Island  and  the  rest  kept  for  use  at 
Deer  Island. 

The  head  farmer  cares  for  an  average  of  500  pigs  and  the  institution 
is  supplied  with  fresh  pork,  bacon  and  hams  cured  in  our  own  smoke 
houses.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  have  been  supplied  during  the  past 
year,  thus  cutting  down  appreciably  the  food  costs,  and  400  live  pigs 
have  been  sold. 
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The  farm  consists  of  34  acres.  Seven  hundred  and  two  bushels  of 
potatoes,  unusual  both  in  size  and  quality,  were  raised,  also  fine  and 
abundant  crops  of  string  beans,  carrots,  corn,  rhubarb,  swiss  chard, 
onions,  cabbage,  turnips,  beets,  radishes,  lettuce,  squash,  etc.  A  large 
part  of  these  farm  products  was  sent  to  Long  Island  and  the  rest  con- 
sumed at  Deer  Island.  All  work  in  connection  with  the  farm  is  done  by- 
inmate  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  Head  Farmer. 

The  clothing  industry,  consisting  of  a  cutting  room  and  sewing 
room  is  operated  by  an  average  of  thirty-five  prisoners  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer  and  instructor.  All  the  inmates'  clothing  is  made, 
also  tablecloths,  curtains,  napkins,  in  addition  to  pressing  and  cleaning 
the  inmates'  and  officers'  clothing. 

The  shoe  industry  is  a  very  important  department  where  twelve 
inmates  are  employed  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer,  and  all  the 
shoes  worn  by  the  inmates  are  here  manufactured.  These  shoes  are 
also  worn  by  the  inmates  at  Long  Island  and  the  boys  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Division. 

The  laundry  takes  care  of  all  the  work  at  Deer  Island  and  also 
does  an  immense  amount  of  laundry  work  for  Long  Island.  Approxi- 
mately 30,000  pieces  are  laundered  each  month  for  which  $360  is  paid. 
Before  this  administration  from  $1,200  to  $1,550  per  month  was  expended 
for  laundry  work  by  the  Long  Island  Hospital. 

The  bakery,  with  a  personnel  of  five  men,  takes  care  of  all  the 
needs  of  the  institution  and  during  the  summer  months  furnishes  350 
doughnuts  and  500  buns  per  day  for  the  children  on  the  Randidge 
Excursions. 

The  prisoners  do  much  of  the  printing  for  the  department  and 
recently  have  made  mattresses  for  our  institutions. 

The  least  popular  activity  on  the  island  is  the  stone  shed.  Here 
are  put  wife  beaters  and  men  who  refuse  to  support  their  families.  Rough 
granite  is  purchased,  cut  and  trimmed,  and  sold  for  use  as  edgestone 
and  curb  corners  by  the  Public  Works  Department  of  Boston.  How- 
ever indifferent  these  men  are  at  first,  they  soon  have  a  change  of  heart, 
and  are  willing  to  turn  over  most  of  their  earnings  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  their  wives  and  children. 

The  reform  of  criminals  is  an  educational  and  spiritual  problem  as 
well  as  an  economic  one.  We  have  a  day  school  for  illiterates  and  a 
night  school  for  those  who  have  some  degree  of  education.  Attendance 
in  the  day  school  is  compulsory  so  that  when  the  men  go  out  they  will 
at  least  know  how  to  read  and  write.  The  inspiration  of  books  will  be 
open  to  them  and  they  will  not  be  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their 
neighbors  and  fellow  workmen  when  they  again  take  their  place  in  the 
life  of  the  community. 
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Our  policy  in  the  treatment  of  the  men  is  liberal.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  talk  at  meals  and  afterward  to  walk  in  the  yard  and  smoke. 
They  have  occasional  concerts  and  weekly  moving  pictures  and,  during 
the  summer  months,  are  allowed  to  play  baseball  and  other  games  Satur- 
days, Sundays  and  evenings  up  to  eight  o'clock.  Of  course,  supervising 
prisoners  in  the  open  until  eight  in  the  evening  instead  of  locking  them 
in  their  cells  at  4.30  o'clock  means  extra  work  for  the  officers  but  they 
have  shown  a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation.  The  results  have  been  worth 
while,  the  games  benefiting  the  men  very  much  physically,  and  giving 
them  wholesome  interests  and  topics  of  conversation. 

Friends  and  relatives  are  allowed  to  visit  them  once  a  week  instead 
of  every  three  weeks  as  formerly.  Moving  pictures  are  shown  every 
Thursday  and  the  inmates  themselves  stage  minstrel  and  vaudeville 
shows  on  special  occasions.  Several  concerts  were  given,  arranged  by 
generous  individuals  and  clubs  of  Boston.  The  inmates  are  allowed  to 
write  letters  three  times  a  week,  where  formerly  they  could  write  only 
once  a  month.  They  are  allowed  to  have  daily  papers  and  Sunday 
papers  direct  from  the  publishers  and  to  buy  candy,  fruit  and  tobacco 
through  the  office. 

The  principal  improvement  in  housing  conditions  at  the  House  of 
Correction,  Deer  Island,  is  the  moving  of  the  prison  body  to  the  build- 
ing formerly  known  as  the  women's  prison,  which  has  been  transformed 
into  an  up-to-date  modern  prison.  A  new  altar  was  placed  in  the  chapel, 
new  storage  cellar  built  for  ice,  new  ball  field  laid  out,  new  guard  house 
made  in  Hill  Prison  yard,  and  new  cow  tie-up  which  houses  fifty-two 
cattle,  built  and  equipped  with  an  up-to-date  stanchion  and  individual 
drinking  cups. 

Medical  Report. —  Deer  Island. 

The  Resident  Physician  states  that  the  health  report  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  Deer  Island,  for  the  year  1923  is  excellent.  Two  men 
died  out  of  a  population  of  2,240  received  during  the  year. 

On  the  day  an  inmate  is  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
he  is  examined  by  the  physician  in  charge.  A  sample  of  his  blood  is  taken 
and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  a  Wassermann  test.  This 
takes  place  in  the  receiving  room  where  a  complete  physical  examina- 
tion is  made  and  a  record  filed.  If  any  man  is  in  need  of  hospital  treat- 
ment he  is  immediately  transferred,  with  a  diagnosis  of  his  ailment,  to 
the  hospital  at  Long  Island  where  he  is  kept  until  cured  or  his  condition 
relieved.  The  inmates  are  again  examined  every  morning  by  the  physician 
before  being  detailed  to  do  any  work.  The  present  hospital  at  Deer 
Island  is  a  brick  building  with  sixteen  beds  ready  for  any  emergency 
or  epidemic  of  any  sort,  but  we  have  not  needed  it  this  year  as  Long 
Island  has  cared  for  the  few  sick  and  injured  patients  and  we  have  been 
able  to  take  care  of  the  other  inmates  at  the  island. 
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Drug  Addicts. 

The  isolation  and  attempted  cure  of  drug  addicts  is  the  most  impor- 
tant work  done  by  this  department,  but  we  should  go  much  further  in 
this  direction.  In  his  book  "When  The  Court  Takes  A  Recess,"  just 
published,  Judge  McAdoo,  out  of  his  experiences  in  the  Magistrates' 
Court,  New  York,  states  that  the  narcotic  evil  is  the  source  and  inspira- 
tion of  a  vast  body  of  crime,  as  well  as  an  otherwise  destructive  agency 
in  the  national  life.  He  finds  that  the  traffic  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  con- 
trol, that  policemen  dealing  with  this  class  of  criminals  are  waylaid  and 
murdered  if  they  attempt  an  arrest  alone,  that  public  and  private  crime 
of  every  sort  radiates  from  the  network  of  dope  sellers,  who  carry  on  their 
business  on  every  street. 

The  drug  addict  is  the  greatest  menace  to  the  community.  He  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  appalling  crimes  and  for  thefts  aggregating 
enormous  losses  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  business  men  and  citizens 
generally.  He  is  a  serious  burden  on  the  taxpayers  because  of  the  expense 
of  his  frequent  arrests  and  trials,  and  he  is  a  source  of  infection  to  others 
and  especially  to  the  young.  The  continuance  of  the  habit  means  ruin 
of  body  and  soul  for  the  drug  addict  himself.  He  should  be  committed, 
therefore,  for  an  indeterminate  sentence,  released  only  on  parole  with  the 
power  of  recommitment  without  trial  if  he  is  found  to  resume  the  use  of 
drugs.  Voluntary  commitments  should  be  accepted  and  an  entirely 
separate  plant  provided  for  the  housing  of  this  class  of  criminals  so  as  to 
make  less  difficult  their  isolation,  which  should  be  drastic  and  yet  give 
them  plenty  of  space  for  work  and  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

At  the  House  of  Correction,  Deer  Island,  all  drug  addicts  are  isolated 
in  their  own  prison,  treated  there  by  the  resident  physician  and  after 
they  are  physically  fit  are  required  to  work  in  the  open  at  some  useful 
occupation,  and  recreation  is  allowed  in  their  own  colony.  These  addicts 
are  received  in  poor,  weak  and  depressed  condition  from  the  use  of  drugs, 
and  under  the  constant  care  and  treatment  of  the  resident  physician, 
health  is  restored  and  on  leaving  the  institution  wonderful  improvement 
in  weight  and  general  appearance  is  shown.  Many  men  have  put  on  as 
much  as  fifty  pounds  while  inmates  of  the  institution. 

Infirmary  Division. 

The  population  of  the  Boston  Almshouse  and  Hospital  on  February 
1, 1923,  was  851.  On  February  1, 1924,  the  population  was  918.  Average 
population  for  the  year  800,  of  which  339  were  hospital  cases. 

The  hospital  at  Long  Island  now  ranks  second  to  none  of  its  type  in 
the  United  States.  Its  personnel  is  of  the  highest.  Thirty-five  children 
at  the  hospital  are  nominally  under  the  care  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division 
of  the  department,  but  their  physical  condition  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  placed  in  homes  as  are  the  others  or  to  mingle  with  other 
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children.  Previous  to  this  administration  these  children  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  education  and  were  without  discipline  of  manners,  as  well  as 
without  learning.  A  teacher,  appointed  by  the  School  Board  at  the 
request  of  the  Mayor,  now  supervises  their  training  during  the  summer 
as  well  as  during  the  regular  school  sessions  and  under  her  they  have  made 
splendid  progress. 

4,The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  hospital  has  been  constantly 
increasing.  The  out-patient  department  service  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  nurse  is  on  duty  full  time.  During  the  year  fifteen  pro- 
bationers entered  the  Nurses'  Training  School  at  Long  Island.  Nine 
graduated  and  six  of  this  number  remained  in  the  service  of  the  hospital 
as  head  nurses.  Twenty  nurses  were  transferred  to  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  for  experience  in  the  care  of  surgical  and  contagious  cases  and 
fourteen  senior  nurses  are  there  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  send  nurses  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital  for  the  last  six  months 
of  their  course  but  it  seemed  advisable  to  change  this  so  that  their  training 
there  comes  at  the  beginning  of  their  second  year. 

An  affiliation  with  the  Charlesgate  Hospital  for  pediatric  nursing 
went  into  effect  September  7,  1923.  Four  pupil  nurses  were  admitted 
and  two  completed  the  course  and  remained  as  head  nurses  at  Long 
Island.  The  Commonwealth  Hospital  applied  for  a  three  months' 
medical  affiliation  to  begin  March  15,  1924,  and  the  Fenway  Hospital 
for  a  pediatric  affiliation  of  three  months  to  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  they 
can  arrange  for  it.  The  fact  that  so  many  hospitals  are  seeking  affilia- 
tions shows  wide-spread  recognition  of  the  ability  of  the  staff  and  of 
the  resident  physicians  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Nurses'  Training 
School.  The  salaries  of  head  nurses  were  increased  during  the  year  and 
it  is  now  possible  to  have  a  graduate  nurse  for  every  ward.  This  affords 
pupil  nurses  and  attendants  the  supervision  that  is  necessary  to  ensure 
them  right  training  and  the  patients  proper  care.  On  January  10, 
1924,  the  Long  Island  Hospital  Nurses'  Alumnae  generously  voted  to 
award  two  prizes  to  the  graduating  class  each  year  for  scholarship  and 
pediatric  nursing,  which  is  an  additional  stimulus  to  effort  and  efficient 
work. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  public  opinion  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  Mayor's  plan  to  move  the  infirm  and  sick  of  the  City  of 
Boston  from  an  isolated  island  to  the  mainland,  where  they  can  have  better 
care  and  much  more  joy  in  life.  Through  your  efforts  Parker  Hill 
Hospital  has  been  purchased  from  the  Elks  for  a  nominal  sum  and  the 
inmates  of  Long  Island  Hospital  are  in  the  near  future  to  be  transferred 
there.  The  plans  are  such  as  to  make  it  as  fine  a  chronic  hospital  as 
there  is  in  the  country,  affording  treatment  not  only  for  the  present 
population  of  the  Long  Island  Hospital  but  for  the  hundreds  of  chronic 
sick  in  Boston  who  up  to  now  have  had  no  place  open  to  them  for 
treatment  without  the  stigma  of  pauperism. 
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Following  the  removal  of  the  hospital  to  Parker  Hill,  the  plan  for 
transferring  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse  to  the  mainland  will  be  carried 
out,  thus  effecting  the  greatest  advance  in  caring  for  the  poor  that  has 
been  made  in  the  history  of  the  City  of  Boston.  These  citizens  of  our 
City  whose  only  crime  is  "that  they  have  grown  old  without  growing 
rich,"  who  are  broken  in  health  largely  through  hard  and  poorly  requited 
toil,  will  no  longer  live  in  exile  but  will  be  housed  in  comfortable  cottages, 
where  they  will  have  some  approach  to  normal  family  life,  and  where  they 
can  have  some  interccurse  with  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  Some  time 
ago  it  was  realized  that  a  community  was  not  fulfilling  its  obligations  to 
dependent  children  by  herding  them  in  bleak  institutions  and  we  have 
now  come  to  see  that  neither  is  it  the  most  intelligent  or  humane  way 
of  caring  for  our  dependent  old. 

Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  throughout  the  different  buildings 
at  Long  Island  so  that  they  are  in  excellent  condition  at  the  present 
time.  The  Nurses'  Home  has  been  thoroughly  renovated.  A  special 
room  has  been  set  aside  for  reading.  The  hospital  wards,  both  male  and 
female,  and  the  children's  building  have  been  redecorated,  the  furniture 
enamelled  and  the  floors  resurfaced. 

Report  of  Visiting  Medical  Staff  of  the  Long  Island  Hospital. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  systematic  medical  work  on  the  part  of 
physicians  living  at  a  distance,  distinct  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  in  the  development  of  the  institution  on  its  medical  side. 
It  is  unnecessary  again  to  discuss  the  problem  of  transportation  and  the 
disadvantages  of  an  island  for  an  institution  which  should  be  concerned 
with  active  investigation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  a  not  distant  day  the 
hospital  department  at  least  may  be  made  more  accessible  through 
removal  to  the  mainland.  Pending  this  event,  it  is  gratifying  to  record 
that  in  spite  of  necessarily  irregular  visits  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
staff,  the  attitude  of  the  resident  staff  has  been  excellent  and  the  nursing 
satisfactory. 

The  most  notable  work  undertaken  during  the  past  year  has  been 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Conservation  Bureau,  using  a  portion 
of  the  White  Fund.  A  grant  obtained  from  this  fund  has  been  used 
for  the  investigation  of  vulvovaginitis  in  children,  a  condition  of  great 
importance  from  a  social  and  hygienic  standpoint.  In  this  work  four 
skilled  workers  have  been  engaged,  all  women  of  highly  specialized  train- 
ing in  their  several  fields.  Much  new  information  has  been  gathered  of 
great  scientific  significance  and  many  children  individually  have  been 
relieved  of  their  discomfort  and  frequently  cured  of  the  disease.  This 
type  of  work,  for  which  funds  are  essential,  is  of  the  utmost  value  both 
from  a  scientific  and  practical  standpoint.  An  institution  of  this  character 
offers  the  very  best  possible  opportunity  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
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research,  inasmuch  as  the  patients  are  resident  for  long  periods  at  the 
hospital  and  are  capable  of  being  observed  with  scrupulous  care  from  day 
to  day  under  perfectly  controlled  conditions. 

In  general,  the  children's  department  has  developed  remarkably 
and  the  general  health  among  the  children  has  improved.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  feeding 
problem  made  possible  by  the  particular  interest  and  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  resident  physicians  on  service  during  the  past  year.  The  care  of 
children  always  makes  a  special  appeal  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  fields  in  preventive  medicine.  It  is  suggestive  of  the 
progress  being  made  in  hospital  administration  that  what  was  formerly 
merely  an  almshouse  should  now  have  developed  a  children's  department 
of  distinct  merit  doing  constructive  work  and  even  attracting  nurses  from 
other  hospitals  to  gain  experience  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  children. 

Another  department  of  the  hospital  work  which  demands  special 
comment  is  the  Orthopedic  Service.  During  the  year  many  operations 
have  been  performed,  with  a  restoration  of  the  affected  limb  to  a  con- 
dition of  usefulness.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  absolute  cleanliness 
has  been  secured,  which  speaks  well  for  the  nursing  staff  as  well  as  for 
the  operative  technique. 

In  general,  the  medical  and  surgical  work  has  been  of  an  exceedingly 
high  order.  Much  naturally  depends  upon  the  faithfulness  and  ability 
of  the  resident  house  staff  and  it  should  be  said  that  much  of  the  success 
of  the  past  year's  work  has  been  due  to  their  interest  and  capacity. 
It  is,  in  general,  gratifying  at  the  end  of  another  year  to  note  definite 
progress,  especially  since  the  difficulties  have  remained  essentially  un- 
changed and  must  remain  unchanged  as  long  as  the  hospital  continues 
to  be  maintained  on  a  relatively  inaccessible  island.  The  staff  is  indebted 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  hospital  management  in  the  problems  involved 
for  such  work  as  has  been  accomplished.  The  future  of  the  hospital 
seems  assured,  since  the  demand  will  unquestionably  increase  for  the 
investigation  and  adequate  treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  wiiich  consti- 
tute a  large  proportion  of  the  dependent  and  incapacitated  class  in  any 
community. 

The  Randidge  Excursions. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  a  big-hearted  citizen  of  Boston,  George 
L.  Randidge,  bequeathed  to  the  City  $50,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  used  to  provide  outings  for  children  whose  means  do  not  permit  trips 
to  the  country  enjoyed  by  children  more  fortunately  circumstanced. 
The  management  of  these  outings  is  intrusted  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Institutions. 

Every  day  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  300  children  are  taken  on  the  City  boat,  the  "Michael 
J.  Perkins,"  to  Rainsford  Island  where  they  spend  the  day,  the  boat 
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returning  them  to  the  City  at  5  p.m.  Forty-five  excursions  are  thus 
provided  and  about  13,500  children  entertained  on  an  income  of  about 
$2,000. 

Tickets  for  the  trips  are  given  to  churches  or  responsible  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  City  for  distribution  without  discrimination  as  to 
race,  creed  or  color.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  most  congested 
districts  of  the  City,  the  North  and  West  Ends,  South  End,  Roxbury, 
Charlestown  and  East  Boston,  and  to  institutions  which  care  for  dependent 
children. 

Many  of  the  children  have  never  before  been  on  a  boat  or  seen  the 
harbor  and  they  enjoy  the  trip  thoroughly  besides  learning  something 
of  geography  and  their  City  and  its  institutions.  Rainsford  Island, 
where  the  day  is  spent,  is  ideal  for  such  a  purpose.  It  has  a  nice  beach, 
where  the  children  bathe  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  two  life  guards. 
The  playground  is  equipped  with  swings,  tilts  and  roller  coaster,  but  their 
greatest  delight  is  in  a  merry-go-round  provided  through  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  the  Mayor  and  the  members  of  the  City  Council. 
A  lunch  is  served  at  mid-day  consisting  of  a  raisin  bun,  doughnut,  cup 
of  milk,  brick  of  ice  cream  and  a  caramel  bar  and  this  is  sometimes  sup- 
plemented by  sandwiches  provided  by  kindly  people. 

A  nurse  and  matron  are  in  daily  attendance  in  case  of  accident  or 
illness  and  the  greatest  consideration  is  shown  by  all  connected  with  the 
trips  for  the  safety,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  children. 

Steamers. 

The  steamer  "Michael  J.  Perkins,"  which  replaced  the  side  wheel 
steamer  "Monitor,"  is  a  modern  steel  steamer,  twin  screw,  of  about 
five  hundred  and  thirty  gross  tons,  with  a  passenger  capacity  of  about 
five  hundred,  and  is  capable  of  making  about  twelve  miles  per  hour.  It 
meets  admirably  the  exacting  requirements  incidental  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  huge  amount  of  supplies  and  material  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  institutions  of  Deer  and  Long  Islands  and  in  the  carriage 
of  the  great  number  of  visitors,  employees  and  inmates  from  the  main- 
land to  these  islands. 

A  new  sick  room  has  been  fitted  up  on  the  "Michael  J.  Perkins"  at 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  material,  by  having  the  work  performed  by 
the  carpenter  at  Deer  Island  and  three  inmates.  By  the  addition  of  this 
room,  the  "Michael  J.  Perkins"  will  have  two  sick  rooms  with  sufficient 
accommodations  for  all  possible  stretcher  cases. 

During  the  past  year  102,405  passengers  were  carried,  of  whom 
24,000  were  children. 

The  steamer  "George  A.  Hibbard"  has  been  used  daily  during  the 
year  to  convey  the  doctors  and  nurses  to  the  Long  Island  Hospital  besides 
its  regular  work  of  transporting  the  employees  up  and  down  from  the 
islands. 
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Proposals  for  192 %. 

The  removal  of  Long  Island  Hospital  to  Parker  Hill,  where  care  will 
be  taken  not  only  of  the  present  inmates  of  Long  Island  Hospital  but  of 
the  hundreds  of  people  in  the  City  of  Boston  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases,  or  diseases  which  will  become  incurable  unless  they  have  pro- 
longed treatment ;  continuation  and  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Medical 
Research  Bureau;  better  equipment  in  the  class  rooms,  and  a  special 
diet  kitchen  for  advanced  dietetics,  such  as  is  required  in  every  accredited 
hospital  school;  the  appointment  of  two  teaching  supervisors,  one  for 
general  practice  and  one  for  pediatrics,  a  nurse  instructor  of  theory,  and 
an  occupational  therapeutist  to  work  with  the  patients  in  the  wards. 

Until  legislation  giving  old  age  pensions  to  those  who,  broken  down 
by  hard  work,  can  no  longer  support  themselves,  can  be  effected,  it  is 
proposed  to  remove  the  old  people  from  the  Almshouse  at  Long  Island 
and  house  them  in  attractive  cottages  on. the  mainland  of  their  native  city. 
They  will  thus  have  opportunity  for  intercourse  with  friends  and  be  part 
of  the  life  and  activities  of  Boston.  Living  in  small  groups,  they  can  be 
freed  from  much  of  the  routine  and  consequent  monotony  and  dreariness 
of  institutional  life.  The  more  able-bodied  can  assist  in  caring  for  their 
own  cottages  and  grounds,  thus  giving  them  pleasant  occupation  for  the 
long  empty  hours,  restoring  their  self-respect  and  incidentally  saving  large 
sums  for  the  City.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  large  institution  has  a 
tendency  to  dehumanize  its  population. 


LAW  DEPARTMENT. 
E.  Mark  Sullivan,  Corporation  Counsel. 

Historical  Review. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  City  was  really  created  when  the 
office  of  "Attorney  and  Solicitor  for  the  City  of  Boston"  was  established 
in  1827. 

In  1866,  by  ordinance  of  April  2,  the  Law  Department  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  City  Solicitor  who  was  chosen  annually  by  the  con- 
current vote  of  both  branches  of  the  City  Council.  The  City  Solicitor 
chose  his  associates  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

In  1881,  by  ordinance  of  March  30,  the  office  of  Corporation  Counsel 
was  established  and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Law  Department. 
There  was  retained,  however,  the  office  of  City  Solicitor.  He  had  charge 
of  all  trial  causes,  represented  the  City  before  the  legislative  committee, 
and  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Corporation  Counsel.  The 
latter,  in  addition  to  having  general  supervision  over  all  trials,  legislative 
matters,  and  all  the  work  of  the  office,  rendered  legal  opinions  for  depart- 
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ment  heads  and  other  city  officials.  Both  the  Corporation  Counsel  and 
City  Solicitor  were  appointed  annually  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the 
City  Council. 

In  1904,  by  chapter  23  of  the  ordinances  of  that  year,  the  office  of 
City  Solicitor  was  abolished  and  the  Law  Department  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Corporation  Counsel,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

By  chapter  486  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  Charter  Amendments,  the 
Corporation  Counsel  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

As  now  organized,  the  Law  Department  consists  of  a  Corporation 
Counsel  and  eleven  assistants  corporation  counsel,  two  of  whom  are 
city  conveyancers.  The  department,  in  addition  to  prosecuting  and 
defending  all  law  suits  and  causes  for  and  against  the  city  and  county, 
is  required  by  ordinance  to  do  all  the  conveyancing  work  for  the  various 
municipal  departments;  is  required  to  furnish  legal  opinions  to  the 
various  department  heads  and  city  officials  on  matters  relating  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  and  is  required  to  appear  and  represent  the 
city  before  the  committees  of  the  Legislature. 

Legislation. 

In  considering  the  legislative  branch  of  this  department  it  must 
be  remembered  that  approximately  27  per  cent  of  the  State  expenditures, 
and  54  per  cent  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  expenditures  are  paid 
by  the  City  of  Boston,  and  therefore  every  bill  presented  to  the  Legislature 
is  closely  scanned.  The  legislative  session,  as  a  rule,  is  approximately 
five  months. 

In  1923  there  were  1,583  bills  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  410  in  the  Senate,  and  9  were  taken  from  the 
files  of  the  preceding  session,  a  total  of  2,002.  Of  these,  the  following 
are  the  most  important  enactments. 

Chapter  108. —  Relative  to  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Building  Com- 
missioner of  the  City  of  Boston. 
Providing  for  a  fee  of  S10  as  a  condition  precedent  to  appeal  —  but  the 
Commissioner  may  report  a  case  and  no  fee  be  charged. 
Chapter  223. —  Relative  to  appropriations  by  the  City  of  Boston  for 
municipal  purposes. 
Providing  a  tax  limit  of  §12.75. 
Chapter  278. —  Relative  to  requiring  the  installation  of  standpipes  and 
other  equipment  in  certain  buildings  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
Providing  that  in  all  buildings  erected  in  excess  of  seventy  feet  or 
altered  so  as  to  increase  the  height  thereof  in  excess  of  seventy  feet, 
fire  department  standpipes  shall  be  installed. 
Chapter  285. —  To  provide  for  the  licensing  of  dealers  in  coal  and  coke. 
Prohibiting  the  peddling  of  coal  and  coke  without  a  license. 
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Chapter  289. —  Authorizing  the  City  of  Boston  to  incur  indebtedness  for 

the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  Police  Headquarters. 
Providing  for  the  borrowing,  outside  the  debt  limit,  of  one  million 

dollars  for  said  purpose. 
Chapter  809. —  Relative  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  fire  alarm 

signal  station  within  the  limits  of  the  Back  Bay  Fens  in  the  City  of 

Boston. 

Chapter  512. —  To  authorize  the  City  of  Boston  to  construct  a  sewer  in 
the  town  of  Dedham. 
Providing  for  a  sewer  between  a  point  at  or  near  the  junction  of  Curve 
street  and  East  street  in  Dedham  to  the  dividing  line  between  Boston 
and  Dedham,  a  distance  of  32  linear  feet,  more  or  less,  with  a  24-inch 
double  strength  pipe,  and  for  a  distance  of  1,300  linear  feet,  more 
or  less,  with  2-foot,  9-inch  circular  concrete  sanitary  sewer  or  its 
equivalent. 

Chapter  865. —  Providing  for  the  completion  by  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  of  the  Old  Colony  Boulevard. 
Providing  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $1,675,000  for  that  purpose. 
Chapter  591 . —  Relative  to  the  collection  of  water  taxes. 

Providing  for  a  lien  on  real  estate  in  the  case  of  unpaid  water  taxes. 
Chapter  405. —  Providing  for  the  acquisition  by  the  City  of  Boston  of 
street  railway  lines  in  the  Hyde  Park  district  and  the  operation  thereof 
by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company. 
Permits  the  City  of  Boston,  through  the  Transit  Department,  to 
acquire  the  street  railway  lines  in  Hyde  Park. 
Chapter  1^26. —  Providing  for  a  minimum  pension  for  employees  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

Providing  for  a  minimum  pension  of  $480  per  year  under  the  Boston 
Retirement  Act. 

Chapter  462. —  Relative  to  the  building  laws  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
Providing  for  an  increase  in  the  height  of  buildings  from  125  feet  to 
155  feet. 

Chapter  489. —  Providing  for  the  widening  and  construction  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Court  streets  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Chapter  196. —  Relative  to  the  sale  of  coal  in  paper  bags  or  sacks  —  no 
paper  bag  or  sack  to  contain  less  than  twenty-five  pounds. 

Chapter  202. —  Authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  decoration  of  soldiers'  graves  and  the  proper  observance  of 
Memorial  Day  and  other  patriotic  holidays. 

Chapter  858. —  To  compel  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  to 
maintain  and  keep  in  repair  the  portions  of  highways  occupied  by 
its  tracks. 

Chapter  480. —  Providing  for  the  extension  of  the  rapid  transit  facilities 
in  the  Dorchester  district  of  the  City  of  Boston  —  Andrew  Square 
Extension  in  the  Dorchester  district. 
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Conveyancing. 

From  February  1,  1923,  to  January  31,  1924,  101  titles  were  passed 
and  awards  paid.  Many  instruments  of  conveyance  were  drafted, 
including  deeds  and  leases,  and  numerous  examinations  of  titles  were 
completed.  The  records  in  the  Land  Court,  including  abstracts  of  title 
to  all  land  sought  to  be  registered  in  the  City  of  Boston,  were  examined. 

Building  Laws. 

Building  laws  are  designed  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  daily  conferences  of  an  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  with  the 
Building  Department,  Board  of  Appeal,  and  Board  of  Examiners  are 
intended  primarily  to  encourage  building  in  the  City  of  Boston.  At 
these  conferences  the  law  is  elucidated  to  builders  and  architects  and  a 
disposition  is  made  of  the  technical  questions  which  are  raised  placing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  building.  Violations  of  the  law,  which  must  be 
prosecuted,  fall  into  the  following  classes:  (a)  with  reference  to  con- 
struction —  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  cases  each  year ; 
(b)  with  reference  to  fire  escapes  and  other  means  of  egress  —  about 
three  hundred  annually;  (c)  with  reference  to  installation  of  automatic 
sprinklers  —  approximately  three  hundred.  Applications  to  cure  viola- 
tions in  regard  to  egress  and  sprinklers  have  more  than  doubled  during 
the  past  year. 

Collecting  Department  Taxes. 


Amount  collected  $33,446  47 

Claims. 

Claims  against  City   969 

Claims  approved   357 

Claims  disapproved   612 

No  amounts  specified   93 

Cases  pending   438 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Total  number  of  cases  reported   500 

Industrial  Accident  Board  Conferences   12 

Hearings,  single  members   18 

Hearings,  full  board   7 

Lost   2 

Compromised   3 

Won.   11 

Other  Activities. 

Tort  Actions  disposed  of   340 

Contract  Actions  disposed  of   10 
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Land  ]  )amage  Petitions  disposed  of  .....  35 
Bills  in  Equity,  excluding  building  law  violations      ...  9 

Writs  of  Mandamus  in  Supreme  Court   4 

During  the  past  year  five  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  history 
of  the  department  have  been  occupying  its  attention,  in  one  case  following 
seven  years  of  litigation. 

Patrick  McGovern  et  al.  v.  City  of  Boston. 

This  was  a  bill  in  equity,  seeking  to  rescind  the  contract  made 
between  McGovern  and  the  City  for  the  building  of  Section  "E"  of  the 
Dorchester  Tunnel.  The  case  was  submitted  to  a  Master  on  September 
10,  1918,  who  found  against  the  City  in  the  sum  of  $135,000,  plus  interest 
of  $50,000  and  estimated  costs  of  $15,000,  totalling  $200,000.  Exceptions 
were  taken  to  his  report  which  were  argued  before  the  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court.  On  March  17,  1922,  Judge  Johnson  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  found  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  An  appeal  of  this 
case  was  argued  before  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Appeals  in 
January,  1923,  and  in  July,  1923,  this  Court  reversed  the  finding  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  and  found  for  the  City.  Before  arguing 
this  appeal,  the  City  sought  to  make  some  reasonable  settlement  with  the 
plaintiff  but  was  unsuccessful. 

Boston  v.  Burrill  (Treasurer  and  Receiver  General). 

This  was  a  bill  in  equity  brought  July  18,  1918,  to  recover  back 
moneys  paid  by  the  City  in  pursuance  of  legislation  to  cover  the  deficit 
of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  and  to  have  certain  provisions 
of  chapter  159,  Acts  of  1918,  authorizing  payment,  declared  unconsti- 
tutional and  void  as  against  the  City  of  Boston,  and  to  prevent  the  assess- 
ment upon  the  City  of  Boston,  as  required  by  this  act.  The  Court  held 
that  the  act  was  valid  and  constitutional. 

National  Bank  Taxes. 

The  suit  of  the  First  National  Bank  v.  City  of  Boston,  to  recover 
back  taxes  paid  under  protest,  on  the  claim  that  the  state  law  is  contrary 
to  the  federal  national  bank  laws,  involved  about  $2,531,379,  without 
interest,  and  the  principle  to  be  determined  in  this  case  involved  the 
repayment  by  the  City  of  Boston  alone  of  about  eight  million  dollars  and 
for  the  entire  state  not  less  than  twelve  million. 

The  City  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  joined  forces 
with  the  Law  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Tax  Com- 
missioners of  fourteen  other  states  in  supporting  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Kellogg  to  bring  about,  through  the  National  Congress,  remedial  legisla- 
tion.   Several  bills,  affecting  the  subject  matter  of  the  suits  against  the 
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City  of  Boston,  and  affecting  similar  suits  in  the  City  of  New  York  and 
in  other  large  cities  throughout  the  country,  have  been  introduced  both 
in  the  House  and  Senate  at  Washington.  The  bill  most  acceptable  to 
Boston  and  the  other  cities  throughout  the  country  is  the  Kellogg  Bill. 
This  bill  has  two  provisions:  The  first  provision  requires  the  several 
states  to  tax  national  banks  within  their  states  at  no  greater  rate  than  that 
assessed  upon  trust  companies  and  other  state  banking  associations. 
The  second  provision  is  remedial  and  provides  that  all  taxes  heretofore 
assessed  by  the  several  states  shall  be  validated  to  the  extent  that  said 
taxes  shall  not  be  greater  than  that  assessed  and  collected  during  the  same 
years  by  the  several  states  against  the  trust  companies  and  other  banking 
associations. 

The  national  banks  of  the  country  are  maintaining,  at  Washington, 
a  very  strong  lobby  against  the  Kellogg  Bill  in  particular  and  all  other 
bills  that  would  ratify  or  validate  taxes  heretofore  alleged  to  have  been 
illegally  assessed  upon  national  banks. 

The  tax  commissioners  of  fourteen  states,  including  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  have  given  support  to  Senator  Kellogg  by  urging  their 
several  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  follow  Senator  Kellogg's  leadership 
in  these  matters. 

The  Law  Departments  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  of  the  City  of  New 
York  are  the  only  political  units  throughout  the  country  that  have  per- 
sistently and  consistently  supported  Senator  Kellogg  in  this  matter. 

The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  been  urging  upon  the  Con- 
gressmen from  this  city  that  they  give  this  matter  their  active  and  per- 
sistent attention  and  he  hopes  that  the  other  Congressmen  from  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  both  Senators,  will  be  urged  to  give  their  earnest  and 
active  support  to  Senator  Kellogg  by  both  the  state  officials  and  the 
officials  of  the  several  towns  and  cities  through  the  State,  who  will  be 
measurablv  affected  by  the  failure  to  enact  the  provisions  of  the  Kellogg 
Bill. 

Edison  Rate  Case. 

This  case,  commenced  by  the  preceding  administration  in  1920,  was 
tried  before  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  and  the  City's  interest 
in  this  matter  was  in  charge  of  former  Corporation  Counsel  Arthur  D. 
Hill,  Esquire.  The  City's  petition  in  this  matter  was  tried  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  consumer's  petition.  The  attorney  for  this  petition  was 
Grenville  S.  MacFarland,  Esquire. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  rate  case,  the  sum  of  $92,000  was 
appropriated  by  the  City  of  Boston  from  the  Reserve  Fund,  and  a  further 
appropriation  of  $28,000  was  made  by  the  City  providing  for  financial 
assistance  to  the  independent  petition  of  the  consumers  in  the  conduct 
of  their  case,  the  City  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
any  bills  for  expense  which  Mr.  MacFarland  might  submit. 
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Frank  Elliot  v.  Fire  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

This  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  the  department  and  the  court  finally  sustained  an  opinion  given  by 
the  Corporation  Counsel  that  the  men  in  the  repair  shop  of  the  Fire 
Department  were  not  entitled  to  receive  the  pension  paid  to  the  fire 
fighting  force  of  the  department. 


LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT. 
Trustees. 

Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Connolly,  President. 
Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Vice  President. 
Guy  W.  Currier.  William  A.  Gaston. 

Michael  J.  Murray. 


Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  Director. 

Founded  in  1852,  first  opened  to  the  public  in  1854,  the  Boston 
Public  Library  is  both  the  oldest  and  the  largest  free  municipal  library 
supported  by  taxation  in  any  city  of  the  world.  Its  noble  building  in 
Copley  square  is  one  of  the  chief  architectural  adornments  of  the  City. 
Through  its  31  branches  and  320  delivery  points,  it  places  its  books 
within  easy  reach  of  the  residents  of  every  section  of  Boston.  On  Febru- 
ary 1,  1924,  it  possessed  1,308,041  volumes,  of  which  three-fourths  were 
housed  in  the  Central  Library  and  the  remainder  divided  among  the 
branches.  Among  its  many  departments,  the  institution  maintains  a 
complete  establishment  for  printing  and  binding. 

The  Library  first  opened  its  doors  in  1854  in  the  Adams  School 
House,  Mason  street,  afterward  long  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee.  It  soon  outgrew  the  limited  space  allotted 
to  it  here,  and  in  1858,  when  it  already  possessed  70,000  volumes  and 
18,000  pamphlets,  it  removed  to  the  dignified  building  erected  for  its 
use  in  Boylston  street,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Colonial  Build- 
ing. Here  the  Library  remained  until  1895,  in  quarters  which  were 
steadily  becoming  more  and  more  cramped.  In  that  year  Ihe  final 
removal  was  made  to  its  present  spacious  home  in  Copley  square,  the 
first  of  the  great  modern  library  buildings  of  the  country,  which  has  be- 
come known  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures 
in  America.  Here  again,  the  Library  has  found  itself  crowded,  and  an 
annex  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 

Many  eminent  citizens  of  Boston  have  had  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Library.  Among  its  founders  were  Edward  Everett,  George 
Ticknor,  Josiah  Quincy  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Its  librarians  have 
included  a  number  of  the  men  most  famous  in  the  history  of  modern 
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library  science.  Among  them  were  Francis  C.  Jewett,  the  most  eminent 
bibliographer  of  his  day;  Justin  Winsor,  later  librarian  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  author  of  many  historical  works  of  great  learning;  and  Her- 
bert Putnam,  now  librarian  of  Congress.    No  name  connected  with  the 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY— COPLEY  SQUARE  AND  NEW  OLD 
SOUTH  CHURCH. 


history  of  the  institution  is,  however,  held  in  higher  honor  than  that  of 
Joshua  Bates,  the  Boston  boy,  later  a  member  of  the  London  banking 
firm  of  Baring  Brothers,  whose  munificent  gifts  gave  the  Library  its  first 
powerful  impetus,  and  whose  name  is  commemorated  in  Bates  Hall,  the 
great  reading  room. 
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The  Public  Library  forms  one  of  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of 
five  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  each  for  a  five-year  period.  The 
work  of  the  Central  Library  and  its  branches  employs  the  services  of 
about  five  hundred  persons,  and  is  carried  on  by  an  appropriation  from 
the  City  Treasury,  which  in  1923  amounted  to  $779,935.  The  trust  funds 
of  the  Library  for  the  purchase  of  books  total  $678,000,  a  smaller  sum, 
it  will  be  noted,  than  the  City's  appropriation  for  a  single  year's  support 
of  the  Library.  In  addition  to  the  income  from  these  funds,  the  por- 
tion of  the  City  appropriation  allotted  to  the  buying  of  books  in  the 
current  year  is  $90,000. 

The  spirit  which  has  animated  the  conduct  of  the  Library  is  well 
expressed  in  two  mottoes  carved  upon  the  front  of  the  Copley  square 
building.  Over  the  entrance  are  the  words,  "Free  to  All";  along  the 
cornice  runs  the  inscription,  "Built  by  the  People  and  Dedicated  to  the 
Advancement  of  Learning."  The  Library  has  from  the  start  invited 
all  comers  to  use  its  treasures  freely  within  the  building,  and  has  en- 
couraged the  residents  of  the  City  to  take  the  books  home  with  them, 
subject  to  certain  simple  regulations.  It  is  today  the  largest  library  in 
the  world  to  combine  intimately  the  circulation  of  books  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  great  reference  collection. 

The  Library  is  singularly  self-dependent  in  all  its  activities;  it 
generates  its  own  power,  makes  its  own  electricity,  carries  on  an  extensive 
binding  plant,  and  does  all  the  printing  required  in  connection  with  its 
operation.  The  serene  dignity  of  the  Library's  architecture  suggests  only 
quiet  research  and  public  service,  but  the  walls  conceal  a  busy  hive  in 
which  many  and  varied  mechanical  processes  are  carried  on. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  important  artistic 
features  of  the  Library  building.  Every  visitor  to  Boston  is  familiar  with 
the  bronzes  at  the  main  entrance,  by  French,  McMonnies,  and  Pratt,  the 
superb  interior  court,  the  great  staircase  of  Sienna  marble  with  its 
decorations  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  the  rich  oak  of  the  Delivery  Room, 
with  Abbey's  well-known  paintings  telling  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
Elliott's  lovely  "Triumph  of  Time,"  and  John  S.  Sargent  Hall,  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  building,  with  its  world-famous  decorations  from  the  brush  of 
America's  greatest  living  painter.*  The  work  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  institution  is,  however,  not  so  generally  understood. 

The  circulation  of  books  for  home  use  from  the  Central  building  is 
carried  on  by  the  Issue  Department,  with  its  headquarters  in  the  Delivery 
Room  of  the  Library.  Here  the  borrower  presents  his  card  and  obtains, 
with  the  help  of  ingenious  mechanical  devices,  the  books  which  he  wants 
from  the  great  book-stacks  which  partially  surround  the  court,  the 
shelves  of  which,  totalling  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length,  carry  more 

*A  full  description  cf  these  and  other  features  of  the  buildings  is  given  in  the  handbook  of 
the  Library  published  by  the  Employees'  Benefit  Association. 
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than  900,000  volumes.  Last  year  the  people  of  Boston  borrowed  nearly 
600,000  books  from  the  Central  Library.  The  remainder  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  year,  which  totalled  almost  three  millions  of  volumes,  was 
carried  on  through  the  thirty-one  branches  in  the  various  parts  of  the  City. 


■ISTCI  A.  SETZ.  FECIT. 


•THE  INTERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

At  the  registration  desk  adjoining  the  Delivery  Room,  the  issue  of 
library  cards  is  carried  on.  Every  resident  of  Boston  who  is  able  to 
read  may  obtain  here  or  at  any  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Library  a  card 
entitling  him  to  four  books  at  a  time  (two  books,  if  he  is  under  sixteen 
years  of  age) ;  the  card  is  good  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is 
renewed « without  charge. 
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The  reference  work  of  the  Library  centers  in  Bates  Hall,  the  great 
reading  room  behind  the  arched  windows  on  the  front  of  the  building. 
In  this  room,  which  has  seats  for  330  readers,  about  10,000  volumes  for 
immediate  reference  are  placed  upon  open  shelves,  freely  accessible  to 
all ;  and  here  any  reader,  no  matter  how  remote  his  residence,  may  sum- 
mon to  his  seat  the  books  of  the  library  without  restriction.  Many 
important  books  have  been  written  in  this  room,  which  is  frequented 
every  year  not  only  by  the  students  and  scholars  of  Boston,  but  by 
inquirers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  department  supplies  not  only 
books,  but  information,  and  is  constantly  replying  to  inquiries  received  by 
mail  and  telephone. 

The  resources  of  the  Reference  Department  are  supplemented  by 
those  of  numerous  specialized  departments  scattered  about  the  building. 
The  upper  floor  is  known  as  the  "Special  Libraries."  Here  is  housed  the 
great  collection  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  is  one  of  the  best  rounded  libraries 
in  the  world,  and  includes  more  than  68,000  photographs  and  10,000 
lantern  slides,  most  of  which  are  available  for  purposes  of  instruction 
outside  the  library  building.  Here  also  is  the  rapidly  growing  Technol- 
ogy Division,  which  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  readers  connected  with  the 
various  trades  and  industries.  The  Music  Division  of  the  Special  Li- 
braries consists  of  two  sections:  the  Allen  A.  Brown  Reference  Library, 
containing  thousands  of  musical  scores  for  consultation  within  the  building, 
with  the  aid  of  a  piano  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  the  large  collection  of 
music  for  circulation,  which  finds  a  wide  use  among  the  music  students  of 
the  City.  The  north  side  of  the  Special  Libraries  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
Barton-Ticknor  Library,  in  which  are  housed  most  of  the  special  treasures 
of  the  institution.  Here  are  the  great  Barton  Library  of  Shakespearean 
and  Elizabethan  literature;  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  books  collected  by 
George  Ticknor;  the  Bowditch  mathematical  collection;  the  Prince  Li- 
brary of  early  Americana,  deposited  by  the  Old  South  Church,  and  many 
other  collections,  each  devoted  to  some  subject  of  interest.  Here  also  is 
the  Library's  great  collection  of  maps,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  country. 
The  Statistical  Department,  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  covers  the  fields  of 
statistics,  economics  and  Government  documents.  The  Patent  Depart- 
ment has  an  invaluable  collection  of  the  patent  reports  and  specifications 
of  various  countries  and  the  Teachers'  Reference  Library  caters  to  the 
needs  of  teachers  and  normal  students.  In  the  Teachers'  Reference  Room 
is  housed  the  precious  private  library  of  President  John  Adams,  deposited 
here  by  the  City  of  Quincy. 

A  more  popular  appeal  is  made  by  the  Children's  Room,  the  center  of 
the  Library's  work  for  little  folks.  Here  are  several  thousand  books  on 
open  shelves  easily  accessible  to  the  children,  for  whom  low  tables  and 
chairs  are  provided.  On  the  walls  hang  spirited  paintings  by  Howard 
Pyle,  and  a  series  of  autographs  illustrating  American  history,  chosen 
from  the  rich  collection  given  to  the  library  by  the  late  Judge  Mellen 
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Chamberlain,  who  served  for  ten  years  as  librarian.  This  department 
holds  a  -weekly  story-hour  at  the  Central  Library,  and  also  at  many  of  the 
branches,  each  of  which  has  its  special  provisions  for  work  with  children. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  are  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical 
Departments.  The  former,  with  the  aid  of  the  Todd  Fund,  supplies  to  its 
readers  regularly  267  newspapers,  including  at  least  one  from  every  state 
of  the  Union  and  from  every  important  foreign  country.  The  Library 
possesses  a  great  collection  of  bound  newspapers  for  reference,  which  are 
kept  in  rooms  adjoining  the  Patent  Department.  The  Periodical  Depart- 
ment receives  about  1,600  current  periodicals,  which  are  filed  so  as  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  readers.  In  rooms  near  by  are  kept  for  purposes  of 
reference  about  25,000  volumes  of  bound  periodicals,  most  of  them  so 
indexed  as  to  make  their  contents  readily  available. 

Near  the  entrances  of  the  library  are  three  small  rooms  devoted  to  the 
immediate  service  of  visitors  who  have  little  time  at  their  disposal. 
The  Open  Shelf  Room  contains  some  2,500  selected  volumes  for  circulation, 
including  the  library's  most  recent  accessions.  This  collection,  which  is 
undergoing  constant  change,  is  exclusive  of  fiction,  which  is  displayed  in 
the  Delivery  Room.  The  reader  may  choose  books  from  the  shelves  of  the 
Open  Shelf  Room  and  have  them  charged  without  going  upstairs.  The 
Information  Office  is  equipped  with  directories,  guide  books,  and  other 
first  aids  intended  for  the  convenience  of  persons  who  want  recent  infor- 
mation on  subjects  which  require  no  research.  The  Government  Docu- 
ment Service  receives  promptly  all  the  latest  publications  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  and  of  the  leading  Chambers  of  Commerce;  its 
function  is  to  provide  the  latest  information  available  in  official  sources. 

The  technical  work  of  the  Library,  which  requires  the  services  of  a 
large  number  of  expert  assistants,  is  carried  on  in  quarters  closed  to  the 
public.  The  Ordering  Department  is  responsible  for  all  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  acquisition  of  library  material,  whether  it  is  obtained  by 
purchase  or  by  gift.  The  Shelf  Department  is  charged  with  locating  the 
new  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  the  Library  and  with  keeping  track  of  the 
Library's  books,  as  indexed  in  the  bulky  tones  of  the  official  shelf  list. 
The  Catalogue  Department  prepares  the  cards  for  the  public  catalogues 
and  has  charge  of  the  compilation  of  the  reading  lists,  bibliographies  and 
bulletins  of  new  books  which  are  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Library. 
The  Printing  Department  prints  the  catalogue  cards  and  bulletins  and  all 
the  stationery  and  other  forms  used  in  the  institution;  it  operates  three 
linotypes  and  four  printing  presses.  The  Library  Bindery,  which  employs 
some  forty  persons,  bound  last  year  over  50,000  volumes  and  mounted 
more  than  three  thousand  engravings,  photographs  and  maps.  The 
Branch  Department  has  charge  of  the  daily  interchange  of  books  between 
the  Central  Library  and  its  branches  and  controls  the  Deposit  Collection, 
a  reservoir  of  some  60,000  volumes  devoted  entirely  to  supplying  the 
demands  of  the  branch  readers. 
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The  branch  system  has  a  long  and  honorable  history  beginning  with 
the  opening  of  the  East  Boston  Branch  in  the  year  1871,  the  first  branch 
to  be  established  by  any  public  library  in  the  world.  The  branches 
have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  City  in  response  to  local 
requests  until  now  these  arms  of  the  institution  number  thirty-one,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  spot  within  the  limits  of  Boston  which  is  not  within 
less  than  a  mile  of  at  least  one  of  these  local  libraries.  Many  of  the 
branches  occupy  buildings  erected  specially  for  their  use;  in  most  of 
them  interesting  social  work  of  various  types  is  carried  on.  The  total 
circulation  of  books  through  the  branches  amounted  last  year  to  2,345,864 
volumes.  To  a  majority  of  the  residents  of  Boston  the  nearest  branch 
library  is  a  place  of  familiar  resort  which  eclipses  in  importance  the  great 
Central  Library  in  Copley  square. 

Among  the  minor  activities  of  the  Library  are  the  lecture  courses 
on  Thursday  evening  and  Sunday  afternoon,  which  draw  hundreds  of 
people  to  the  Lecture  Hall  every  week  from  early  October  to  the  middle 
of  April.  These  lectures,  most  of  which  are  illustrated,  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  and  are  an  important  feature  of  the  season  to  the 
large  number  of  Bostonians  who  still  have  the  lecture-going  habit.  The 
Lecture  Hall  is  also  used  for  numerous  University  Extension  Courses 
and  for  educational  and  civic  meetings  in  great  variety.  The  Exhibition 
Room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Library  is  occupied  during  the  year  by  a 
succession  of  interesting  exhibitions  of  an  educational  nature,  many  of 
which  consist  of  material  belonging  to  the  Library,  while  others  are  lent 
by  individuals  or  organizations.  These  exhibitions  are  of  value  in  pre- 
paring the  public  for  the  lectures  to  be  given  in  the  Library  courses,  and 
also  in  emphasizing  important  literary  and  historical  anniversaries. 

A  word  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  publications  of  the  Library. 
Four  times  a  year  appears  the  Quarterly  Bulletin,  each  number  of  which 
is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  important  new  books  added  to  the  Library  dur- 
ing the  preceding  three  months,  and  contains  in  addition  historical 
matter  of  interest  based  upon  the  Library's  collections  and  reading  lists 
prepared  by  members  of  the  staff.  A  brief  hand  list  of  new  books  is 
published  weekly.  For  more  than  a  year  past  each  issue  of  this  weekly 
Bulletin  has  been  accompanied  by  a  "Ten-Book  List"  on  some  topic  of 
current  interest;  these  Ten-Book  Lists  have  proved  a  useful  and  popular 
means  of  stimulating  reading  along  many  lines.  The  Library  also 
publishes  at  irregular  intervals  a  series  of  Brief  Reading  Lists  on  topics 
upon  which  the  popular  demand  has  shown  the  need  for  such  guidance. 
In  addition  to  these  three  series,  the  institution  is  constantly  publishing 
larger  catalogues  of  its  treasures,  the  most  recent  of  which  was  devoted 
to  the  modern  Italian  books  of  the  Library.  A  list  of  all  the  publications 
of  the  Library  with  the  terms  on  which  they  may  be  obtained,  is  printed 
in  each  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin;  many  of  them  may  be  had  free  on 
application  at  the  Central  Library  or  at  any  of  its  branches. 
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The  Boston  Public  Library  aims  to  be  an  all-pervasive  educational 
influence  in  the  community.  Its  work  supplements  that  of  the  schools 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  and  puts  the  means  of  a  continuous 
education  within  the  reach  of  every  resident  of  the  City.  Its  history  of 
more  than  seventy  years  has  been  one  of  ever  widening  service.  That 
this  service  is  appreciated  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  past 
five  years  have  seen  a  gain  of  894,808,  or  about  forty-four  per  cent,  in  the 
circulation  of  its  books,  an  increase  which  has  run  far  ahead  of  the  growth 
of  the  City's  population. 


MARKET  DEPARTMENT. 

Patrick  H.  Graham,  Superintendent  of  Markets. 
Peter  J.  Connolly,  Clerk  and  Deputy  Superintendent. 

Faneuil  Hall  Market,  proposed  by  Mayor  Quincy  and  completed 
during  his  administration  in  1826,  was  under  the  charge  of  a  clerk  of  the 
market  until  an  ordinance  of  September  9,  1852,  established  the  office  of 
Superintendent.  Faneuil  Hall  Market  includes  the  lower  floor,  porches 
and  cellar  of  the  buildings  called  respectively  Faneuil  Hall  and  Quincy 
Market.  The  Superintendent  may  assign  stands  within  their  limits; 
and  it  is  his  duty,  from  time  to  time,  to  lease  the  stalls  in  the  market  at 
rents  not  less  than  those  established  by  the  City  Council.  The  market 
police  are  appointed  by  the  Police  Commissioner  and  are  under  his  control. 

As  a  municipal  enterprise  the  Quincy  Market  has  been  steadily 
profitable,  yielding  a  total  net  income  in  rentals,  etc.,  of  about  $4,500,000 
in  the  past  seventy  years.  Faneuil  Hall  Market  in  its  entirety  yields 
about  SI 34,000  net  yearly  income. 


OVERSEERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

Simon  E.  Hecht,  Chairman. 
Walter  V.  McCarthy,  Secretary. 
Franklin  P.  Daly,  Treasurer. 

As  early  as  1690  the  old  Town  of  Boston  elected  a  Board  of  Overseers 
of  the  Poor.  The  earliest  reference  to  these  officers  by  name  on  the 
records  of  the  Town  of  Boston  occurs  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1690-91. 

The  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  relief  of  their  necessities,  were  com- 
mitted, at  a  very  early  period  (Stat.  4,  W.  &  M.)  in  this  Commonwealth, 
to  certain  officers  annually  elected  in  each  town,  and  called  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  and  in  case  any  town  failed  to  elect  such  officers,  their  duties 
were  discharged  by  the  Selectmen.  For  a  small  and  thinly  settled  com- 
munity, this  plan  was  simple  and  adequate.  The  powers  which  it  con- 
ferred were  very  large;  and  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be  parentally 
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exercised.  The  Overseers,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  town,  made 
such  provision  for  the  poor  as  they  deemed  best;  and  in  the  small  towns 
the  poor  were  not  infrequently  maintained  at  private  houses,  by  persons 
who  made  contracts  for  this  purpose  with  the  towns;  and  these  contracts 
were  sometimes  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  at  public  auction. 

In  the  year  1772,  a  statute  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  (12 
Geo.  Ill  c.  3)  which  created  the  Overseers  (for  the  time  being)  of  the 
town  of  Boston  a  body  corporate,  and  vested  in  the  new  Corporation  all 
real  and  personal  property  at  any  time  theretofore  given,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  town,  and  for  their  use,  such 
personal  estate  not  to  exceed  sixty  thousand  pounds,  lawful  money,  and 
such  real  estate  not  to  exceed,  by  the  year,  five  hundred  pounds. 

In  Boston,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  pauperism  of  the  town  had 
outgrown  the  simple  provisions  for  a  rural  population  and  several  changes 
in  the  law  were  made.  In  1864  the  Board  was  reorganized.  Prior  to 
this  time  the  Overseers,  as  a  corporation,  held  charitable  donations,  which 
exceeded  $100,000,  the  city  exercising  no  visitatorial  power  over  them. 
As  officers  of  the  City,  they  exercised  the  ordinary  functions  of  overseers, 
under  the  statute,  excepting  that  the  in-door  relief  was  under  charge  of 
the  Directors  of  Public  Institutions,  viz:  the  House  of  Industry,  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  into  which  the  Almshouse 
had  been  divided,  the  overseers  having  only  the  concurrent  right  to 
admit  persons  to  the  House  of  Industry,  and  the  right  to  visit  it,  and 
make  recommendations  for  its  government  to  the  City  Council. 

The  Act  of  April  2,  1864,  made  four  changes  only.  It  changed  the 
election  of  the  Board  from  one  by  wards,  for  a  single  year,  to  one  at  large 
by  the  City  Council,  for  three  years,  four  going  out  of  office  annually;  it 
gave  the  City  Council  power  to  remove  an  overseer  for  cause;  it  made  the 
corporation  directly  accountable  to  the  City;  and  it  prohibited  the 
members  of  it,  and  those  in  their  employ,  from  being  interested  in  any 
contract,  unless  the  same  is  authorized  by  a  recorded  vote  of  the  Board. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  City  Council,  at  whose  suggestion 
this  statute  was  passed,  intended  that  the  reorganization  of  the  Board 
should  be  the  occasion  and  opportunity  of  introducing  a  still  more  im- 
portant change,  viz:  a  more  systematic  and  effectual  administration  of 
the  City  charities.  The  evils  of  the  old  system,  with  an  overseer  chosen 
in  each  ward,  without  responsibility  or  accountability  to  anyone  for  the 
expenditures,  were  so  manifest  that  a  radical  change  was  demanded,  and 
the  legislative  act  of  April  2,  1864,  was  secured  for  the  purpose. 

The  only  report  that  was  required  in  the  olden  time  was  a  single 
newspaper  report,  to  be  published  annually.  In  the  last  century,  and  the 
previous  one,  some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  town  honored  the 
office  by  the  acceptable  discharge  of  its  duties;  but  when  the  population 
became  enlarged,  and  the  new  elements  mingled  with  the  original  stock, 
the  old  town  and  the  new  city  took  on  a  metropolitan  character;  loose 
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ways  in  administration  became  apparent,  and  abuses  crept  in  which 
became  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer  and  deleterious  to  the  public  welfare. 
Under  the  new  system  the  Board,  acting  as  a  unit,  serving  for  a  term  of 
years,  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  City  Government,  has 
accomplished  much  good.  Methods  and  instrumentalities  have  been 
introduced  never  before  adopted;  investigation  and  registration  and  a 
personal  interest  in  the  deserving  poor  have  been  recognized  as  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  change  affected  not  only  our  own  people,  but 
other  municipalities  and  communities,  which  have  followed  our  example; 
and  even  in  the  British  Parliament  the  "Boston  System"  has  been 
quoted  as  worthy  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  have  in  charge  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  that  kingdom. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  system  was  accompanied  with  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  for  our  own  service  and  the  accommodation  of  private 
societies  engaged  in  charitable  work.  This  building,  the  "Charity 
Bureau,"  was  erected  by  the  joint  contributions  of  private  citizens  and  the 
City  of  Boston.  It  brings  together  under  one  roof  the  most  important 
organizations  of  the  community  having  for  their  object  the  relief  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  and  the  prevention  of  pauperism.  The  records  and 
experience  of  each  are  mutually  at  command,  and  every  year  brings 
additional  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  measure. 

The  Legislature  of  1921  enacted  a  law  (chapter  146  of  the  Acts  of 
1921)  changing  the  name  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  the  Overseers  of 
the  Public  Welfare.  The  present  Board  is  constituted  as  follows:  eight 
men  and  four  women.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  for  terms  of  three  years  from 
the  first  day  of  May.  Four  overseers  are  appointed  annually  and  all 
serve  without  compensation.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  is  held 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May  at  which  time  the  Board  elects  a  chairman  and 
treasurer  from  its  own  number.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  elects 
a  secretary  and  fixes  his  salary.  The  secretary  is  in  charge  of  the  adminis- 
trative staff  of  the  department  which  at  present  numbers  forty-four 
employees.  Upon  the  Board  falls  the  duty  of  administering  all  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  in  their  own 
homes. 

A  small  village,  as  well  as  a  great  city,  has  its  different  classes  so  far 
as  worldly  means  are  concerned,  but  the  greatest  extremes  are  witnessed 
in  the  latter. 

The  number  of  the  abject  poor  in  these  large  and  crowded  aggrega- 
tions of  the  people  seems  appalling  to  the  sensitive  mind;  human  misery 
demands  human  sympathy;  each  case  has  an  individuality  of  its  own; 
the  difficult  problem  is  to  relieve,  but  not  to  pauperize,  and  calls  for 
judicious  management  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  this 
portion  of  civic  duty. 

Our  system  of  legal  relief  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  our  experience 
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and  condition,  and  framed  not  for  any  one  place,  but  for  the  State.  Our 
disbursements  are  not  merely  authorized  but  directed  by  laws,  inter- 
preted by  tradition  and  precedent  and  cannot  be  rightfully  withheld  from 
any  applicant  coming  within  their  intent.  Our  duty,  however,  is  not 
ministerial  to  give  whenever  requested,  but  judicial;  and  much  is  left  to 
our  conscientious  discretion.  No  pains  are  spared  to  ascertain  the  merits 
of  each  claim  as  presented,  and  we  are  not  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  or 
easily  imposed  upon. 

Since  1691,  when  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  were  first  appointed  in 
Boston,  there  have  always  been  some  of  it5!  people  who  have  received  aid 
and  succor  at  the  public  charge;  but  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  now  thrown  upon  our  charity  are  not  of  the  old  native  cla?s,  but  are 
those  who  were  born  into  their  unhappy  condition  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
who  have  sought  in  this  new  world,  without  success,  to  raise  themselves 
above  their  earlier  circumstances.  It  has  been  wisely  said,  that  the  root 
of  most  of  our  pauperism  has  been  transplanted  to  our  soil. 

Poverty  should  not  be  considered  with  us  a  normal  condition,  but 
only  an  accidental  circumstance  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  those  who 
have  a  share  in  mitigating  its  evils  so  to  discharge  the  duty  as  not  to 
impair  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  is  self-sustaining  and  which  is 
so  honorable  to  the  individual  as  well  as  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  state. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  give,  and  that  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  only  function  of  the  Board,  but  as  we  have  understood  our  duty,  it 
is  to  dispense  the  money  placed  in  our  hands  with  due  discretion  and 
judgment,  and  with  a  full  consideration  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
recipient.  The  aid  should  be  prompt  in  all  cases  of  real  want :  it  should 
not  be  so  large  in  amount  as  to  encourage  indolence  or  made  so  often  as 
to  give  the  impression  that  it  always  is  to  be  continued.  It  should  be 
considered  as  designed  only  for  an  emergency  and  not  a  standing  and 
unfailing  source  of  revenue  or  income. 

The  money  expended  by  the  Overseers  is  derived  from  two  sources: 
first,  an  amount  annually  appropriated,  raised  as  other  money  for  munici- 
pal purposes,  by  taxation  on  the  citizen,  and  secondly,  from  the  income 
of  certain  trust  funds  which  the  Board  holds  specially  as  a  corporation, 
the  first  investments  of  which  were  made  upwards  of  a  century  ago. 

Because  a  certain  sum  is  placed  in  our  hands  we  do  not  believe  it 
necessarily  must  be  spent  or  given  away.  The  industrious  taxpayer 
must  not  be  charged  with  expenditures  which  are  not  actually  needed  by 
those  below  him  in  the  social  scale.  Judgment  as  well  as  sympathy  must 
be  the  measure  of  duty;  and,  while  we  administer  aid  with  tenderness 
to  those  who  are  really  unfortunate  and  suffering,  a  stern  refusal  must 
be  given  to  that  importunate  and  idle  class  who  urge  claims  which  neither 
their  circumstances  aor  character  will  justify. 

Municipal  relief  carries  with  it,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  greater  respon- 
sibility than  private  beneficence.    The  individual,  if  he  chooses,  can  shut 
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his  eyes  and  close  his  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  and  destitute, 
but  statute  law  and  public  policy  demand  that  this  class  shall  not  only 
be  heard  but  their  claims  investigated.  The  very  position  of  an  Over- 
seer of  the  Poor  implies  assistance  to  the  needy,  and  means  are  placed  in 
his  hands  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  position  of  trust  and  liable  to  abuse. 
A  soft  and  easy  temperament  will  respond  with  ready  complaisance  to 
the  appeal  of  the  importunate.  A  sterner  duty  is,  however,  required. 
The  impostor  and  the  dissolute  must  be  denied,  and  even  the  succor 
which  common  humanity  properly  dispenses  to  the  worthy  should  be  on 
such  conditions  and  with  such  limitations  as  will  not  encourage  idleness 
or  foster  that  feeling  of  dependence  which  lowers  the  stamina  of  the 
recipient  and  makes  him  a  useless  member  of  the  community  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  The  Board  earnestly  strives  to  keep  to  this  standard, 
occasionally  introducing  new  methods,  to  carry  out  more  effectually  the 
spirit  of  the  system. 

Private  aid  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  debt  to  be  repaid;  public  aid 
as  a  right  to  be  received  without  thought  of  obligation  of  repayment. 

Municipal  relief  should  be  rendered  only  after  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  this  principle  is  adhered  to  strictly  in  the  conduct  of  our  office. 
In  the  central  office  can  be  found  trained  and  experienced  officials,  for 
supervision  and  control,  while  every  street  and  by-way  of  the  City  is 
covered  by  visitors  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate,  in  their  own  homes, 
the  applicants  for  assistance. 

Each  beneficiary,  upon  his  first  application,  is  required  to  give  in 
detail  his  history  and  the  antecedents  of  his  life  and  career.  These  state- 
ments are  verified  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Birth,  settlement, 
parentage,  personal  habits,  ability  to  labor,  and  general  character  become 
a  matter  of  record.  These  facts  are  embodied  in  a  registration  paper, 
which  is  filed  for  future  reference.  The  number  of  registration  papers  or 
applications  as  they  are  most  frequently  termed  totals  fifty-five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventeen  (55,617).  Thus  we  have  a  complete  list  of 
cases  aided  since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  with  dates  of  aid  and  the 
nature  of  relief  furnished.  We  also  have  on  file  several  thousands  of 
applications,  known  to  the  department  as  "Unaided  Papers,"  which 
represent  those  cases  on  which  no  aid  was  rendered  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

The  facts  required  in  our  applications  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
thorough  and  judicious  discharge  of  the  duties  committed  to  the  Board. 
The  exact  legal  settlements  are  determined  by  a  well  trained  force  in  the 
central  office,  imposture  is  discovered  and  checked,  while  the  worthy  poor, 
we  confidently  believe,  receive  the  aid  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their 
merits  or  necessities. 

"Out-door  relief,"  which  is  the  principal  function  of  this  Board,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  adminstration.  By 
this  term  is  meant,  that  aid  is  furnished  to  the  applicants  in  their  own 
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homes;  it  does  not  break  up  or  sever  family  or  social  ties,  it  alleviates 
much  suffering,  is  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  common  humanity  and  is  within 
the  scope  of  official  obligation. 

In  addition  to  those  who  receive  temporary  aid,  possibly  only  for 
two  or  three  times,  Boston,  like  every  large  city  and  town,  has  a  class  of 
dependents  who  for  years  have  been  recipients  of  its  charities;  widows 
with  famihes  of  little  children,  the  aged  whom  infirmities  have  disabled 
from  performing  remunerative  labor,  and  those  suffering  from  disease 
not  so  great  as  to  require  removal  to  the  hospital  or  other  institution, 
compose  in  a  large  measure,  this  class.  Although  each  year  many  are 
dropped  from  the  list  by  death  or  other  circumstances,  new  cases  are 
constantly  being  added,  so  that  the  total  varies  but  little  from  year  to 
year. 

Our  cases  may  be  divided  into  five  classes;  first,  those  having  a  legal 
settlement  in  Boston  aided  at  the  expense  of  the  City;  second,  those 
having  a  legal  settlement  in  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  the 
amount  of  aid  rendered  being  reimbursed  to  us  by  the  places  of  settlement ; 
third,  those  persons  having  no  legal  settlement,  called  State  cases,  the 
amount  of  aid  rendered  being  reimbursed  to  us  by  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  full  amount;  fourth,  those  famihes  in  which  the  man  has  no  legal 
settlement  but  the  wife  and  children  have  a  legal  settlement.  The  man's 
share  of  aid  rendered  is  charged  to  the  State,  the  balance  being  a  charge 
to  the  City;  fifth,  cases  aided  under  chapter  118  of  the  General  Laws, 
commonly  termed  Mothers'  Aid  cases.  In  these  cases,  if  the  family  has 
no  legal  settlement,  the  state  reimburses  the  City  for  the  full  amount  of 
aid  rendered;  if  the  family  is  settled  in  another  municipality  but  residing 
in  Boston  this  City  is  reimbursed  by  the  place  of  settlement  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  aid  rendered  and  the  State  reimburses  for  the 
other  third;  if  the  family  has  a  legal  settlement  in  Boston,  the  State 
reimburses  for  one  third  of  the  amount  of  the  aid  rendered.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  is  not  the  same  when  the  family  is  aided  as  a  dependent 
aid  case,  but  only  when  aided  as  a  Mothers'  Aid  case  and  the  reason  for 
this  departure  from  the  usual  form  of  reimbursement  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  granted  a  supervisory 
power  by  statute  in  all  Mothers'  Aid  cases. 

Our  own  visitors  investigate  all  the  applications  and  grant  relief 
immediately  when  necessary.  When  the  case  is  found  to  belong  to  another 
municipality  or  to  the  State,  due  legal  notice  is  given  proper  officials, 
correspondence  ensues  or  conferences  are  held,  and  agreement  is  reached 
as  to  where  and  how  the  case  shall  be  aided;  if  left  in  our  hands,  bills  for 
aid  rendered  are  sent  to  the  place  of  settlement  or  to  the  State. 

The  important  part  which  the  settlement  of  persons  plays  in  the 
general  scheme  of  public  relief  must  impress  even  the  uninitiated  in  the 
problem  of  relief-giving  with  the  necessity  of  having  complete  and 
detailed  records.    The  value  of  our  records  to  those  engaged  in  charitable 
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work  cannot  be  overestimated.  At  a  moment's  notice,  at  this  office,  the 
fact  is  ascertained  whether  an  applicant  has  ever  received  any  assistance 
from  the  City;  the  time  and  amount  of  aid  rendered  are  endorsed  upon 
the  papers,  with  other  important  information  as  to  the  history  of  the 
individual  or  the  family,  and  the  condition  of  the  case. 

We  are  occasionally  given  to  understand  that,  with  all  our  vigilance, 
recipients  of  aid  are  not  always  worthy;  that  they  spend  in  self-indulgence 
what  is  given  for  the  support  of  their  families;  that  they  obtain  by  mis- 
representation relief  from  many  sources.  Few  families  are  so  fortunate 
that  all  their  members  are  unexceptionable,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  visit  upon  the  rest  the  sins  of  the  least  deserving,  who,  by  importunity 
or  personal  selfishness,  appropriate  the  larger  portion  of  the  aid  given. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  every  household  are  one  or  more  of  nobler 
traits,  superior  energy  and  self-reliance,  who  are  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
personal  considerations  to  the  general  benefit.  Often  we  find  refreshing 
instances  of  girls  or  boys  of  tender  age,  by  patient  industry  and  exemplary 
conduct,  helping  largely  to  support,  out  of  their  scanty  earnings,  their 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters.  Every  influence  that  can  be  rightfully 
exerted,  without  infringing  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  poor  which 
are  as  sacred  as  of  those  more  fortunate,  is  brought  to  bear  to  correct 
defects  and  render  all  self-supporting. 

The  visiting  staff  in  our  department  are  individuals  of  long  experience 
in  the  dispensation  of  public  relief  and  great  care  has  always  been  exercised 
by  the  Board  in  the  appointment  of  persons  to  this  position.  It  is  well 
that  this  has  been  the  custom  for  the  position  requires  much  care  and 
discrimination.  The  person  who  holds  it  should  be  quick  to  discover  and 
penetrate  under  the  disguises  of  sham  and  imposture,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  wisdom  to  discern  even  in  the  reserve  of  the  worthy  the  real 
merit  which  needs  assistance,  but  modestly  shrinks  from  giving  it  pub- 
licity. Our  visitors  are  governed  by  well  understood  rules  and  principles 
in  deciding  or  advising  what  should  be  given. 

The  character  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Board  so  impressed  itself  upon  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the 
benevolent  that  they  became  the  almoners  of  many  charitable  gifts  whose 
benefits  have  been  continued  until  the  present  time.  These  donations 
and  legacies  were  not  given  outright  to  the  town  or  city  but  placed  in  the 
care  of  the  Board  for  special  reasons,  to  be  distributed  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  several  donors. 

In  an  examination  of  the  terms  of  these  bequests  it  will  be  found 
that  these  gifts  were  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  who  had  not  become  objects 
of  a  public  charge,  but  who  would  be  saved  from  this  position  by  timely 
aid,  and  whose  past  social  condition  had  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
claim  for  them  peculiar  sympathy. 

Such  expressions  as  "decayed  families  who  were  not  maintained  by 
the  town  in  whole  or  in  part";  "for  the  comfort  of  those  who  had  been 
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reduced  from  affluence  and  good  circumstances";  ''for  the  support  of 
citizens  or  families  who  have  seen  better  daj's";  "for. the  children  of 
meritorious  citizens  and  others  who  have  done  the  State  some  service"; 
and  others  similar  in  then  nature  —  all  seem  to  indicate  that  the  general 
purposes  of  these  funds  were  the  same,  and  that  they  were  not  intended 
for  those  who  ordinarily  come  under  the  care  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Public 
Welfare. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  Board  has  been  a  corporation  to  enable 
it  to  act  as  trustees  of  these  funds  and  to  dispose  of  the  income.  Succes- 
sive legislative  enactments  have  confirmed  their  powers  and  authorized 
them  to  hold  additional  capital. 

It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  Board  to  administer  the  trust  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  design,  and  to  place  on  the  list  of  beneficiaries 
only  those  who  were  legally  entitled  to  a  place  upon  it. 

The  administration  of  this  trust  is  one  of  the  most  gracious  and 
acceptable  duties  we  have  to  discharge  and  there  is  great  consolation 
in  knowing  that  these  funds  properly  placed  provide  comfort  to  men 
and  women  in  Boston  who  have  in  most  instances  outlived  their 
friends  and  their  period  of  gainful  labor,  and  can  receive  in  this  way 
assistance,  retain  their  self-respect,  and  remain  free  from  reproach  of 
pauperism. 

In  addition  to  what  we  are  able  to  do  by  these  funds  for  the  more 
respectable  of  the  aged  poor,  we  have  the  power  through  the  Boylston 
Education  Fund  to  assist  a  limited  number  of  the  youth  of  Boston  who 
are  in  part  or  wholly  orphans. 

Our  department  of  the  public  service  may  be  divided  into  a  central 
administration  office,  with  two  auxiliary  branches,  the  Temporary  Home 
for  Women  and  Children  (Chardon  Street  Home)  and  the  Wayfarers' 
Lodge,  each  with  special  functions  and  separate  buildings.  We  are 
responsible  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
established  are  sacredly  preserved.  The  central  office  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Board;  in  it  the  business  is  transacted  and  from  it  go  the 
visitors  who  cover  the  entire  City  in  the  performance  of  then  duties. 

In  1857,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Public  Institutions  was  established 
and  superseded  the  annual  committees  which  formerly  had  the  man- 
agement of  those  institutions.  They  removed  the  Almhouse  to  Deer 
Island.  This  change  left  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  and  others  without  any  place  where  they  could  provide  for  such 
persons  as  came  into  their  hands  between  two  o'clock  (the  hour  of  the 
sailing  of  the  steamer)  one  day  and  two  o'clock  the  next  day.  To  supply 
this  want  the  Board  of  Directors,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Police,  et  cetera, 
made  arrangements  with  the  City  Crier  to  feed  and  lodge  such  persons 
as  these  officers  felt  it  their  duty  to  provide  with  temporary  relief, 
and  the  bills  for  board  were  sent  to  the  City  for  payment. 

After  a  time  the  city  authorities  deemed  it  advisable  to  rent  the  house 
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of  the  City  Crier  and  pay  the  expenses  of  it.  The  house  was  given  in 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  and  called  the  "City  Crier's  House," 
and  the  house  remained  in  their  charge  till  1862,  when  its  management 
became  unsatisfactory  to  the  City  Government.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  year  (1862)  the  joint  rules  and  orders  were  so  amended  as  to  require 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  Standing  Committee  on  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 
This  Committee  communicated  with  the  Overseers,  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  them  by  which  the  house  should  be  given  in  charge  of  the 
two  committees,  viz:  The  Committee  on  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  a 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Under  this  anomalous  arrangement  the  two  Committees  were  united, 
and  were  called  the  Committee  on  Temporary  Home.  This  Committee 
at  once  leased  a  house  in  Charles  street,  put  it  in  order,  and  moved  from 
the  "City  Crier's  House"  to  the  new  Home  in  May,  1862,  at  which  time 
the  lease  of  the  house  on  Portland  street  expired.  The  Temporary  Home 
was  continued  under  this  management  till  the  organization  of  the  present 
Board  of  Overseers,  when  it  was  placed  under  their  charge  by  Ordinance 
of  July,  1864. 

Hundreds  of  women  and  children  have  found  shelter,  food  and  pro- 
tection at  the  Home.  It  has  housed  families  who  were  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent;  families  who  were  passing  through  the  city  to  some 
distant  place,  coming  to  a  new  land  to  make  a  new  home ;  others  who  were 
returning  to  some  other  city,  state  or  country.  These  families  were  sent 
by  city  or  state  boards,  or  by  private  societies. 

The  runaway  girl  or  boy,  the  lost  or  abandoned  child,  is  cared  for 
in  the  Home  until  proper  authorities  take  them  in  charge. 

Good,  wholesome  food,  properly  prepared,  is  always  served;  clean 
beds  are  provided  and  kind  and  humane  treatment  given  by  those  who 
are  in  charge. 

The  poor  unfortunate  girl  finds  refuge,  also  good  advice;  here  she  is 
taught  how  to  care  for  herself  and  child  and  protected  after  leaving  some 
hospital  until  proper  plans  can  be  made  for  more  permanent  care.  Em- 
ployment is  found  for  many  women  and  girls  during  the  year. 

A  close  study  of  the  records  of  those  admitted  to  the  home  shows 
that  each  year  this  whole  number  falls  quite  clearly  into  two  groups; 
those  who  have  never  been  admitted  before,  whom  we  call  the  "new" 
inmates,  and  the  somewhat  larger  group  of  "old"  inmates,  well  known 
to  us,  because  they  have  been  more  or  less  frequently  admitted  in  previous 
years.  A  large  proportion  of  our  inmates  are  wanderers  without  per- 
manent homes  of  their  own.  Drink  is  their  besetting  sin,  and  though 
many  are  good-tempered  women  and  excellent  workers,  their  strength 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  resist  temptation,  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  never  permanently  settled  anywhere,  but  drift  from  place  to 
place,  and  often  come  back  to  the  Home  many  times  each  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  gain  much  influence  over  such  women  during  a 
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temporary  stay  in  a  place  where  no  authority  exists  except  to  enforce  the 
rules  of  the  house;  but  it  is  our  effort  to  understand  sufficiently  their 
history  and  character,  to  do  something  to  meet  special  needs,  and  to 
start  them  on  their  way  by  advice  and  suggestion,  or  by  securing  the 
protection  of  friends  or  institutions. 

Much  can  be  done  for  the  "new"  women  who  use  the  Home  as  a 
refuge  for  a  few  days  only,  and  among  whom  are  many  who  have  missed 
their  way,  or  lost  their  money  or  are  in  search  of  employment  or  friends. 

Such  work  requires  knowledge  of  and  cc -operation  with  other  agen- 
cies, both  public  and  private,  and  both  reach  a  very  high  point  of  effici- 
ency in  the  conduct  of  the  Home.  Every  inmate,  physically  able,  is 
expected  to  attend  her  own  church  on  Sunday. 

In  a  word,  the  City  Temporary  Home  holds  a  valuable  place  in  our 
City  doing,  in  a  most  quiet  manner,  a  very  noble  work. 

Boston  was  among  the  first  cities  of  the  country  to  establish  a 
municipal  lodging  house  to  care  for  wayfarers  and  probably  the  very  first 
to  apply  the  work  test  to  the  lodgers. 

The  woodyard  and  Wayfarers'  Lodge  were  established  in  1879  by 
the  Overseers  with  the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  homeless  poor  a  work 
test,  and  of  obtaining  from  them  something  of  value  in  return  for  the 
night's  lodging  and  meals  given  them.  Formerly  the  tramps  and  home- 
less men  who  applied  to  the  police  stations  for  shelter  were  taken  care 
of  at  the  station  houses  and  no  work  was  required  of  them.  In  1877, 
fifty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  (55,973)  men  and 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  (6,746)  women  received  the 
miserable  lodgings  of  a  police  cell  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Realizing  that 
some  better  system  must  be  adopted,  the  City  Council,  acting  under  the 
Massachusetts  Laws  of  1875,  chapter  70,  gave  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
the  care  of  this  class  of  the  unfortunate.  A  committee  of  the  Board 
gave  this  question  careful  study  and  taking  the  best  advice  of  those  who 
had  had  practical  experience  in  the  matter,  recommended  that  a  central 
lodging  house,  of  sufficient  capacity,  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  home- 
less men,  and  that  the  station  houses  be  used  only  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
offenders,  and  that  no  more  lodgers  be  received  by  the  police. 

The  general  plan  as  presented  by  the  Committee  was  adopted  and 
the  house  opened  in  1879.  In  naming  the  house  the  committee  felt 
they  had  a  right  to  assume  that  the  applicant  was  a  decent  man,  willing 
to  do  what  work  he  could  to  earn  his  lodging  and  food,  until  he  proved 
himself  otherwise,  and  that  we  should  not  degrade  him  nor  the  City's 
hospitality  by  giving  any  opprobrious  name  to  the  place.  It  was  decided 
that  since  most  of  the  poor  fellows  applying  to  the  Lodge  were  wayfarers, 
the  house  should  be  called  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  vast  majority  of  poor  men  who 
come  to  the  Lodge  asking  for  shelter  and  food  are  worthy  of  being  en- 
couraged and  helped.    They  have  accepted  in   quiet   gratitude  the 
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luxury  of  a  bath  and  clean  bed.  They  have  performed  their  work,  as 
a  rule,  willingly  and  left  the  Lodge  feeling  they  had  been  treated  well, 
and  feeling,  too,  that  no  charity  had  been  inflicted  upon  them;  for,  by 
their  labor,  they  had  paid  for  what  they  had  received. 

Careful  thought  is  being  given  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  lodgers. 
Medical  and  sanitary  inspection  of  the  inmates  of  the  lodge  is  made  by  a 
physician  who  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  staff.  Persons  suffering 
from  infectious  disease  are  immediately  isolated,  medical  advice  is  given, 
medicines  are  administered  and  arrangements  made  for  hospital  care 
when  necessary.  This  thorough  inspection,  undoubtedly,  tends  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  the  community. 

The  Lodge  is  meeting  with  the  success  which  justifies  its  establish- 
ment. The  police  are  relieved  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  criminal 
class,  but  who  require  care  and  some  public  supervision,  to  prevent  being 
led  into  mischief.  The  public  streets  are  relieved  at  night  of  a  vagrant 
population,  and  better  order  is  preserved,  as  they  remain  within  its  walls. 

The  wood  which  is  cut  by  the  lodgers  is  sold  to  the  public  buildings 
and  also  to  private  individuals.  The  Overseers  require  that  any  man  who 
applies  to  the  department  for  relief  because  of  unemployment,  must 
work  in  the  woodyard  (if  physically  able)  in  return  for  the  aid  which  is 
granted  to  his  family.  This  work  test  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  Board 
for  it  enables  them  to  discover  those  men  who  are  not  willing  to  labor 
for  the  support  of  their  families. 

The  Lodge  has  become,  in  a  measure,  a  barometer  of  industrial  con- 
ditions in  the  City  and  our  figures  are  striking  in  their  contrasts.  In 
January,  1916,  for  example,  the  total  number  of  lodgers  was  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen  (1,914);  and  in  January,  1915,  we  lodged 
twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  (12,356). 

In  1881  an  additional  duty  was  placed  upon  our  office,  namely,  the 
collection  of  the  bills  of  the  City  Hospital  against  cities  and  towns  whose 
inhabitants  have  been  patients  in  that  institution.  The  Board  cheer- 
fully accepted  this  task.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  through  our  investigation  and  determining  of  settlements,  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  the  Board  of  Health, 
of  the  sick  poor,  we  collected  the  sum  of  $114,412.75  during  the 
year  1923. 

The  City  Hospital  was  established  for  the  people  of  Boston,  and  its 
expenses  are  paid  from  the  taxes  of  its  citizens ;  and  although  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering  is  a  common  duty,  its  burden  should  be  shared 
by  those  who  legitimately  ought  to  bear  it. 

In  the  case  of  sick  poor  admitted  to  the  hospital  who  have  no  legal 
settlement  in  the  City  of  Boston,  our  department  notifies  the  place  of 
settlement  or,  if  there  is  no  settlement,  notifies  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  order  that  reimbursement  may  be  obtained  for  the 
amount  due  on  account  of  care  at  the  hospital. 
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All  moneys  collected  by  us  we  turn  over  directly  to  the  City  Treasurer. 
Our  department  also  acts  in  behalf  of  the  Boston  Sanatorium,  determin- 
ing the  settlement  of  persons  admitted  to  the  hospital  at  Mattapan. 
Through  this  work  there  has  been  collected  for  the  city  a  part  of  the 
expense  incurred  for  this  large  number  of  hospital  cases. 

Our  department  is  also  called  upon  to  bury  those  who  die  within  the 
limits  of  the  City  and  whose  bodies  remain  unclaimed  or  whose  relatives 
or  friends  are  unable  to  provide  the  means  of  burying. 

Under  chapter  538,  Acts  of  1909,  the  Overseers  are  authorized  to 
issue  licenses  to  collect  funds  in  the  public  streets  and  under  chapter  101, 
section  33,  of  the  General  Laws,  licenses  to  sell  buttons  and  other  sn  all 
articles.  Very  careful  consideration  is  given  all  applications  for  permits 
by  the  Committee  which  has  charge  of  this  matter  and  the  policies  as 
adopted  by  the  Eoard  are  adhered  to  strictly. 

The  problems  confronting  the  Board  are  many  and  varied.  Our 
problem  is  a  human  one  and  calls  for  careful  thought  and  much  study. 
The  granting  of  relief  cannot  be  administered  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
It  is  more  than  ever  difficult  to  determine  the  right  amount  to  give  a 
family  in  order  to  assure  its  reasonable  maintenance.  The  question  of  an 
adequate  budget  is  one  that  involves  so  many  and  varying  elements  that 
the  best  authorities  disagree  widely.  Our  constant  effort  is  to  adjust  our 
grants  so  that  every  dependent  family  may  be  able  to  live  comfortably  by 
the  practice  of  rigid  economy  and  proper  industry. 

New  Charity  Building  and  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children. 
For  several  years  the  Eoard  of  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  has 
been  cognizant  of  the  need  for  new  quarters  to  replace  the  Charity  Building 
and  the  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children  (Chardon  Street 
Home). 

These  two  buildings  w  ere  erected  in  1869.  The  Charity  Building  has 
housed  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department  and  several 
private  charitable  organizations.  The  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and 
Children  has  been  Boston's  haven  for  the  shelter  of  thousands  of  women 
and  children. 

The  present  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  petitioned 
His  Honor,  Mayor  Curie}',  to  provide  new  quarters  for  the  work  of  this 
branch  of  the  municipal  service,  and  after  a  very  careful  investigation 
His  Honor  allowed  an  appropriation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  (8350,000)  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
Charity  Building  and  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children. 

The  new  buildings,  which  are  to  be  erected  on  the  same  site,  will  be 
important  additions  to  Boston's  public  buildings. 

The  Charity  Building  is  to  be  a  three-story  structure.  The  entire 
first  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  Administration  Department  of  the 
Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare.    The  remaining  space  in  the  building 
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will  be  occupied  by  the  following  private  charitable  societies:  The  Boston 
Provident  Association,  Family  Welfare  Society,  Confidential  Exchange, 
Industrial  Aid  Society,  German  Aid  Society,  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  the  Co-Operative  Workrooms.  A  spacious  Conference  Room 
is  also  planned  to  provide  for  meetings  of  various  organizations  engaged 
in  welfare  work. 

The  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children  will  provide  for 
every  reasonable  comfort  for  its  patrons.  Sleeping  quarters  for  the 
older  women  will  be  separated  from  those  of  the  younger  women.  Family 
rooms  are  planned  for  mothers  with  their  children.  A  large  playroom  is 
to  be  provided  for  the  children. 

It  is  expected  that  these  buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the 
Fall  of  1925. 

PARK  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioners. 
James  B.  Shea,  Chairman. 
Charles  A.  Coolidge.  Myron  P.  Lewis. 


William  P.  Long,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Daniel  J.  Byrne,  Secretary  and  Chief  Clerk. 

The  first  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  consisting  of  three  members 
to  serve  without  compensation,  was  appointed  in  1875.  As  thus  con- 
stituted, the  department  continued  up  to  1913  when,  by  the  provisions 
of  chapter  10,  Ordinances  of  1912,  which  went  into  effect  in  March, 
1913,  it  was  merged  with  the  Public  Grounds,  Bath,  and  Music  Depart- 
ments, under  the  name  of  Park  and  Recreation  Department.  By  chapter 
13,  Ordinances  of  1920,  the  Cemetery  Department  was  merged  with  it,  the 
official  designation  changed  to  Park  Department,  and  the  chairman  was 
placed  under  salary  and  required  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work. 

The  main  park  system  comprises  1,386.22  acres;  Columbus  Park, 
457.90;  nineteen  miscellaneous  parks,  372.39;  forty-five  separate  play- 
grounds, 319.24;  and  eighty-three  public  grounds  and  squares,  72.80; 
a  total  area  of  2,608.55  acres. 

The  park  system  includes  the  far-famed  Arnold  Arboretum,  the 
"tree  museum"  of  Harvard  University,  containing  originally  122.6  acres, 
acquired  in  1882  under  a  special  contract  with  Harvard  University, 
whereby  the  City  maintains  the  roads  and  walks  and  polices  the  grounds ; 
and  Bussey  Park,  a  tract  of  seventy-five  acres,  acquired  in  1895. 

Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  the  largest,  and  nineteen  others  in  charge 
of  the  department  have  an  area  of  206  acres. 

Four  main  bath  houses  and  eleven  baths  and  gymnasia  are  open 
to  the  public  throughout  the  year  and  nine  beach  baths  and  three  floating 
baths  are  in  seasonal  operation. 
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The  first  separate  playground  acquired  by  the  City  was  the  Charles- 
town  Playground,  purchased  in  1891  for  $172,923.  Most  of  the  fifty- 
eight  playgrounds,  forty-five  separate  and  thirteen  located  in  parks 
now  under  the  control  of  the  department,  are  equipped  with  first-class 
shelter  and  sanitary  buildings,  lockers,  shower  baths,  and  drinking 
fountains.  The  total  outlay  for  land  and  construction  of  playgrounds, 
not  including  those  in  parks,  has  been  $4,679,569. 

Since  the  City's  park  development  began,  in  1877,  the  total  expend- 
iture, to  the  close  of  1922,  for  parks,  parkways,  and  playgrounds,  exclu- 
sive of  the  annual  maintenance  appropriation,  has  been  $24,398,810, 
or  $9,933,864  for  land  and  $14,464,946  for  construction. 

The  Boston  Park  System. 

The  Boston  Parks  deserve  the  term  of  "System,"  first  because 
they  are  physically  connected  by  an  unbroken  string  of  wide  and  attrac- 
tive connecting  parkways  which  lead  from  the  Common  at  one  extremity 
to  City  Point  at  the  other  terminus;  second,  the  term  is  appropriate 
because  these  open  spaces  are  laid  out  in  a  single  style  without  con- 
spicuous breaks  of  design  which  would  tend  to  divide  the  string  into 
sections  of  different  type;  third,  the  local  parks  and  playgrounds  which 
are  by  necessity  detached  from  this  string,  are  distributed  method- 
ically to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  equal  recreation  opportunities  in  the 
outlying  sections  of  the  City. 

Though  this  system  is  complete  today,  it  cannot  remain  so  in  the 
future  without  the  constant  acquisition  of  new  park  and  playground 
areas  or  the  improvement  of  old  areas.  The  constant  growth  of  the  City 
makes  this  growth  of  the  system  necessary.  This  is  not  a  theory  upon 
which  the  City  might  be  urged  to  act,  but  it  is  a  fact  upon  which  the 
City  is  constantly  acting,  and  with  special  energy  at  the  present  day. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  new  playgrounds  were  being  more  rapidly 
acquired  and  old  playgrounds  more  generally  enlarged  and  improved  in 
their  facilities  than  at  the  present  time.  The  City  has  attempted,  with 
much  success,  to  keep  pace  with  its  own  physical  growth  and  with  the 
demands  of  citizens  in  all  quarters  for  greater  public  recreation  space. 

The  parks  of  Boston  are  rendered  still  more  perfect  as  a  system  and 
more  useful  individually  through  their  relation  to  the  outer  ring  of 
Metropolitan  parks  and  parkways  which  were  developed  after  the  Boston 
parks  were  established.  Each  system  is  becoming  yearly  more  essential 
to  the  other.  The  map  of  the  Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  parks  shows 
the  position  and  size  of  each  of  these  groups  of  parks.  The  question 
at  once  arises,  have  these  recreative  facilities  reached  a  point  of  develop- 
ment in  which  one  group  is  duplicating  the  work  of  other  groups?  A 
general  examination  of  the  actual  use  made  of  these  parks  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  as  well  as  on  week  days,  indicates  that  they  are  all  in 
intensive  use.    Many  of  them,  like  the  bathing  beaches  and  the  ball 
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field  areas,  are  unable  to  accommodate  the  throngs  which  seek  them. 
There  are  no  idle  parks  or  playgrounds.  In  the  winter  season,  it  is 
true,  greater  use  might  be  made  of  the  wooded  reservations  and  the 
larger  country  parks  by  snowshoers,  trampers,  and  "nature  study" 
parties.  This  is  a  problem  of  education.  In  the  summer  season,  how- 
ever, the  call  to  the  parks  is  natural  and  constant.  The  present  need 
is  to  bring  the  parks  nearer  to  the  homes  by  creating  more  recreation 
areas  in  the  residential  districts.  The  door-steps  and  the  streets  will 
continue  always  to  serve  as  play-spaces  on  certain  days,  at  certain  hours, 
and  at  certain  periods  in  childhood  and  in  old  age,  but  the  playground 
and  the  park  will  always  be  a  public  necessity. 

Transportation  will  probably  never  provide  such  rapid  and  such 
cheap  transit  that  the  family  of  one  neighborhood  will  go  by  preference 
to  distant  neighborhoods  for  its  playgrounds.  Until  that  time,  there 
appears  to  be  no  immediate  danger  of  duplication  of  local  playgrounds. 
With  regard  to  the  large  country  parks  which  should  be  spaced  widely, 
a  duplication  might  occur  if  they  were  placed  near  together,  but  at  present 
there  is  no  chance  that  such  a  liberal  supply  of  these  desirable  open 
spaces  could  be  afforded.  If  our  climate  were  more  bitter  and  the  waters 
of  our  shores  very  cold,  we  might  soon  possess  too  many  bathing  beaches 
in  a  combination  of  the  Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  systems,  but 
with  our  climate  as  it  is  and  with  our  population  of  enthusiastic  bathers, 
the  hot  weather  crowds  overtax  all  the  public  beaches,  and  trepass  upon 
the  private  beaches  from  Plymouth  to  Portland.  In  the  case  of  special 
recreative  features  like  zoological  parks,  special  collections  of  plants  or 
flowers,  great  public  stadia,  duplication  may  be  possible  in  the  future, 
but  at  present  the  opportunites  for  special  study  or  amusement  afforded 
by  these  examples  are  still  short  of  the  capacity  of  Boston  and  the  district 
to  absorb. 

The  department,  at  the  request  of  His  Honor,  Mayor  Curley,  is  now 
making  a  detailed  study  of  the  future  development  of  the  local  parks  and 
playgrounds  of  Boston.  This  study  will  indicate  the  districts  in  which 
additional  facilities  of  this  kind  are  now  needed,  or  in  which  they  will  be 
needed  in  the  future,  if  the  growth  of  the  City  continues  at  the  present 
rate.  The  study  will  also  consider  in  greater  detail  the  relation  of  all 
the  recreative  facilities  of  the  district  to  the  population  of  the  City. 

The  relations  between  the  Park  Department  and  the  City  of  Boston 
Planning  Board  have  been  very  helpful.  Especially  in  determining  the 
locations  for  future  playgrounds,  the  help  of  the  Planning  Board  has 
been  important.  Evidently,  playgrounds  and  other  recreation  areas 
should  be  placed  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  future  local  street 
extensions  or  with  main  thoroughfares.  Similarly  it  has  been  possible 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  to  secure  the  abandonment  of  streets  which 
have  heretofore  separated  parcels  of  playground  area  and  thus  unite  them 
in  a  single  tract,  as  at  the  Christopher  Gibson  and  John  A.  Doherty 
Playgrounds. 
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Boston  Common. 

The  program  of  replanting  the  Common,  as  fast  as  individual  decrepit 
trees  die,  with  vigorous  young  trees  set  out  in  large  tree  pockets  or  in 
large  continuous  loam  beds  is  showing  satisfactory  results.  Along  the 
Beacon  Street  Mall,  and  along  the  Malls  of  Park  street  and  Charles 
street,  the  young  trees  are  now  large  enough  to  indicate  the  good  effect 
which  may  be  expected  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  next  few  years  of  growth. 
At  the  music  court  of  the  Parkman  Memorial,  in  general  along  the  path 
system  of  the  Common  as  a  whole,  and  at  the  Frog  Pond,  all  the  newly 
planted  trees  are  thriving.  As  the  small-leaved  Linden  and  the  English 
Elm  have  best  withstood  the  smoky  atmosphere,  drought,  severe  winters, 
and  attacks  of  insects,  these  kinds  of  trees  have  been  used  in  all  the  new 
plantations.  All  trees  are  frequently  inspected  for  insect  pests,  and 
spraying  is  carried  on  systematically.  Tree  pruning  and  repair  work 
are  carried  out  when  required.  Trees  which  become  too  old  and  decrepit 
to  respond  to  special  care  are  allowed,  out  of  consideration  of  public 
sentiment,  to  stand  until  they  die  branch  by  branch  or  until  ice  storms 
or  winds  complete  their  destruction.  Young  trees  are  then  replanted 
to  replace  them. 

Plans  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  showing  the  location, 
name,  size,  and  condition  of  every  tree  on  the  Common.  Soil  im- 
provement facts  are  also  recorded.  The  position  of  desirable  tree- 
locations  and  needed  soil  improvement  areas  is  also  recorded  and 
used  systematically  at  each  planting  season.  Substantial  tree-guards 
are  used  with  all  newly  planted  trees  to  protect  the  bark  from 
injury,  and  to  prevent  boys  from  climbing  and  breaking  these  young 
specimens. 

The  expense  of  making,  maintaining,  and  storing  the  plank  walks, 
which  were  formerly  used  extensively  in  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
on  the  gravel  and  macadam  walks  of  the  Common  to  avoid  the  nuisance 
of  mud,  led  to  a  long  search  for  permanent  materials  for  walk  construc- 
tion. Brick  laid  dry  and  in  mortar,  block  pavements,  sheet  asphalt, 
special  types  of  gravel  and  crushed  stone  paths,  smooth  concrete  slabs 
with  ruled  joints,  rough  concrete  with  hidden  joints,  monolithic  concrete 
with  curbs  cast  with  the  slab,  flagstone,  loose  pebbles,  and  many  other 
types  were  tried.  It  is  frankly  admitted  that  the  old  fashioned  gravel, 
brick,  or  flagstone  walks  are  the  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  with  pre- 
vailing methods  of  snow  removal  by  power-scrapers,  and  under  the 
stress  of  the  weight  of  trucks,  granolithic  slabs  have  proved  to  be  the 
most  practical  materials  for  the  wide  malls  over  the  subway  roofs,  and 
for  the  intensively -used  narrower  paths.  The  Charles  Street  and  Beacon 
Street  Malls  present  so  extensive  a  surface  and  have  thus  far  carried  so 
few  foot  passers  that  these  footways  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
with  gravel  surfaces.    Experiments  are  being  made  to  find  a  method 
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of  staining  the  concrete  slabs  to  reduce  their  glare  and  whiteness  with- 
out impairing  their  strength. 

In  adopting  permanent  materials  for  the  walks,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion became  so  serious  a  factor  that  certain  walks  which  were  used  chiefly 
for  local  cross-cutting  were  given  up,  and  other  walks  which  had  become 
worn  to  unnecessarily  great  width  by  careless  upkeep  were  made  nar- 
rower. The  reduction  in  the  total  area  of  walks  also  reduced  the  cost  of 
cleaning  and  repairs,  and  at  the  same  time  added  agreeably  to  the  extent 
of  the  grass  areas  open  to  public  use  in  hot  weather  and  gave  larger  space 
for  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In  certain  instances  these  changes 
were  regretted  as  they  changed  the  local  appearance  of  the  districts 
affected,  and  reduced  the  number  of  convenient  short-cuts,  but  as  a 
whole  the  public  has  approved  the  changes.  The  rearrangement  of  the 
paths  forming  the  Liberty  Mall  (dedicated  October  27,  1917)  and  the 
relocation  of  the  Brewer  Fountain,  was  also  brought  about  during  the 
period  of  changes  noted  above.  All  this  work  was  done  after  full  dis- 
cussions of  the  problems  in  the  press,  at  public  hearings,  and  in  confer- 
ence with  societies  especially  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Com- 
mon. As  a  whole,  the  good  appearance  of  this  public  open  space  has 
been  vastly  enhanced,  though  the  quaintness  of  the  old  dirt  paths  has 
been  lost.  The  use  of  the  Common  has  greatly  increased  in  the  mean- 
time both  as  a  sitting  and  walking  place,  and  as  a  mere  cross-cut  zone. 
Less  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  "  jay-walkers"  from  walking  on 
the  grass  alongside  the  paths,  as  the  paths  themselves  are  now  smooth 
and  drier  to  walk  upon  than  the  grass. 

Among  other  changes  which  have  taken  place  of  late  is  the  re- 
arrangement of  seats  and  paths  at  the  Parkman  Eandstand,  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  sanitary  on  Flagstaff  Hill,  the  creation  of  a  new 
path  forming  an  extension  on  the  Common  of  the  Eoylston  Street  Mall 
of  the  Public  Garden,  the  widening  of  Boylston  and  Tremont  streets  to 
a  curb  width  of  43  feet,  the  widening  of  Park  street,  the  flooring  of  the 
Frog  Pond  with  a  concrete  bottom  to  render  this  pond  a  cleaner  place 
for  wading,  the  erection  of  a  new  fence  and  entrance  gateways  at  the 
corner  of  Charles  and  Eoylston  streets,  the  widenings  of  the  traveled 
way  of  Charles  street,  the  erection  of  new  gate  posts  of  old  pattern  at 
the  Charles  street  and  Park  square  entrances,  and  the  erection  of  many 
permanent  seats. 

These  changes  on  the  Common  have  been  made  in  accordance  with 
a  carefully  prepared  plan.  With  a  few  minor  changes  the  structural 
work  is  now  practically  complete,  but  the  care  of  the  trees  and  the  gen- 
eral upkeep  of  the  grounds  is  a  difficult  problem  always  present.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Park  Department  to  maintain  the  Common  in  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  as  far  as  practical  to  keep  its  original  character 
intact.  In  this  important  work  the  bequest  of  Francis  Parkman  has 
been  and  always  will  remain  an  inspiring  and  a  most  practical  aid. 
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The  Fens  Playground. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  schools,  colleges,  and  other  educational 
institutions  near  the  Fens,  between  Brookline  avenue  and  the  Art  Mu- 
seum, has  brought  thousands  of  pupils  into  a  region  which  is  well  equipped 
with  park  areas,  but  which  has  lacked  playground  space  especially  for 
school  games  of  baseball  and  football.  When  the  first  schools  were 
built,  the  pupils  used  vacant  lots  on  the  upland  for  their  sports.  Sub- 
sequently when  the  low  wet  land  of  the  Fens  was  reclaimed  from  salt 
marsh,  this  flat  ground,  although  intended  for  park  lawns  and  for  tree 
and  shrubbery  areas,  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  schools  for  ball  fields. 
These  demands  upon  the  park  became  more  frequent  and  more  urgent 
as  the  number  of  schools  increased.  As  time  passed,  it  became  apparent 
both  that  some  permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  these  play- 
ground activities,  and  that  these  play  spaces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
preempt  so  great  a  portion  of  the  Park  as  to  change  its  landscape  char- 
acter. In  the  neighborhood  between  Simmons  College  and  Jersey  street 
the  demand  for  ball  fields  had  already  required  a  resurfacing  of  the 
ground,  and  it  became  evident  that  this  play  area  was  destined,  unless 
organized,  to  destroy  the  shrubbery  and  grass  areas  further  east  toward 
the  Art  Museum.  The  Park  Department  therefore  decided  to  develop 
the  western  portion  of  this  area  to  accommodate  two  regulation  baseball 
diamonds,  and  to  define  this  tract  definitely  for  such  use  by  fences,  mar- 
ginal plantations  and  border  walks.  Beyond  these  limits,  the  Park 
landscapes  were  to  be  restored  and  developed  in  accordance  with  a 
carefully  studied  general  plan. 

The  first  steps  toward  a  realization  of  this  improvement  are  now 
under  way.  Ground  within  the  space  reserved  for  playground  purposes 
is  being  graded.  The  surrounding  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
which  will  serve  to  give  shade  and  to  hide  the  necessary  back  nets  and 
other  structures  of  the  field,  will  be  installed.  To  avoid  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  temporary  wooden  grandstands,  and  to  meet  the  pressing 
demand  for  spectators'  benches,  the  department  is  constructing  per- 
manent concrete  bleachers  of  good  design.  The  height  of  this  structure 
is  limited,  however,  to  five  rows  of  seats  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  in- 
terfering with  views  across  the  Fens  from  roadway  to  roadway.  A  field 
house  of  low  height  is  to  be  built  against  the  bleachers  where  it  will  be 
as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  Within  the  building  public  toilets  will  be 
built,  and  a  limited  number  of  lockers  and  shower  baths  will  be  installed. 
All  these  constructions  and  the  back  nets  are  to  be  hidden  as  fully  as 
possible  by  vines,  high-growing  kinds  of  shrubbery,  and  by  low-branching 
trees. 

The  public  footways  of  the  park  are  to  be  carried  around  the  mar- 
ginal screening  plantations  of  the  playground.  Therefore,  to  pleasure 
seekers  wishing  to  enjoy  the  landscapes  of  the  park,  the  playground 
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activities  will  not  distract  attention  from  the  river,  and  from  the  reason- 
ably ample  borders  of  sedgy  ground,  grass  land,  and  the  slopes  rising  to 
the  roadway. 

Proposed  Fens  Improvement  Opposite  the  Art  Museum. 

Reference  has  been  made  both  to  the  need  of  providing  playground 
space  in  the  western  section  of  the  Fens,  and  to  the  desirability  of  develop- 
ing adjacent  portions  in  a  park-like  manner  in  keeping  with  landscape 
ideals.  A  start  is  to  be  made  toward  the  general  landscape  improve- 
ment of  the  Fens,  by  the  development  of  the  tract  opposite  the  Art 
Museum.  A  degree  of  recognition  of  this  building  is  possible  in  the 
park  by  arrangements  of  water,  meadow  land,  and  woodlands  to  form 
vistas  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  frequent  the 
Museum,  and  also  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  enter  the  park  from 
the  direction  of  the  galleries.  Evidently  this  desirable  local  adaptation 
of  the  landscapes  of  the  park  to  the  Museum  should  not  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  creating  formal  compositions  relating  appropriately  to  this 
edifice  but  at  variance  with  the  continuity  of  the  naturalistic  landscapes 
which  give  coherence  to  the  park  system  from  the  Charlesgate  to  Franklin 
Park.  It  is  also  evident  that  local  compositions  of  this  kind,  even  though 
naturalistic  in  character,  cannot  be  repeated  often  in  the  Fens  without 
danger  of  a  loss  of  unity  in  the  design  of  the  park.  With  these  reserva- 
tions in  mind  the  Park  Department  proposes  to  create  opposite  the 
Museum  a  landscape  composition  in  harmony  with  the  park  and  arranged 
to  display  the  northern  portico  of  the  building  pleasantly  and  frankly 
from  the  roadways,  paths,  and  lagoons.  At  the  same  time  this  land- 
scape treatment  is  to  be  studied  carefully  for  composition  as  seen  from 
the  building,  and  from  the  roadways,  paths  and  stairways  winch  give 
access  to  the  park  opposite  the  building. 

A  description  of  the  plan  and  birds-eye  new  of  this  improvement 
briefly  is  as  follows:  The  curving  park  roadway  and  bridle  path  which 
pass  the  front  of  the  Museum  are  to  be  straightened  to  form  lines  parallel 
with  the  building.  Using  a  portion  of  the  space  thus  gained,  the  stream, 
opposite  the  center  of  the  building  is  to  be  widened  to  form  a  reflecting 
pool  or  lagoon  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  boats.  The  trees  which 
now  obscure  the  Museum  from  this  aspect  are  to  be  rearranged  to  frame 
the  facade  of  the  building  as  shown.  To  accommodate  pedestrians  wish- 
ing to  cross  the  park  toward  Jersey  street,  two  paths  are  to  be  provided, 
one  from  the  Huntington  avenue  entrance  and  the  other  from  the  Ruggles 
street  entrance.  Two  bridges,  symmetrically  placed,  are  to  be  built  to 
carry  these  footways  across  the  stream  at  each  end  of  the  lagoon.  A 
broad  flight  of  steps  also  connects  this  path  system  with  the  lagoon  and 
the  footways  at  the  Museum  entrance.  Opposite  the  stairway  a  boat 
landing  platform  and  a  low  terrace  with  a  balustrade  is  to  be  installed. 
Beyond  the  lagoon  to  the  north,  a  large  space  of  open  meadow  is  to  be 
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maintained.  This  open  space  is  to  be  flanked  by  scattered  trees  and 
groves,  but  sufficient  openings  are  to  be  arranged  to  give  good  vistas 
across  the  intervening  meadows  and  the  water  to  the  portico  of  the  build- 
ing. Studies  of  the  angles  of  sight  have  been  made  to  insure  good  reflec- 
tions of  the  great  colonnade.  The  east-west  path  system  follows  the 
margins  of  the  composition  without  detour,  and  connects  the  bridges. 
Plantations  of  shrubbery  and  trees  are  to  be  set  out  to  give  shade  for  the 
paths,  to  form  screens,  and  in  general  to  support  the  margins  of  the  open 
spaces. 

The  Rose  Garden. 

Over  a  year  ago  His  Honor,  Mayor  Curley,  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  the  growing  popularity  of  rose  garden  displays  in  the  City 
parks  of  the  country.  Near  at  home  in  Springfield  and  in  Hartford,  dis- 
plays of  this  kind  attract  great  crowds  to  the  parks  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  bring  flower-lovers  to  these  centers  from  all  parts  of  New 
England.  The  time  seemed  ripe  for  the  creation  of  a  garden  of  this 
kind  in  the  Boston  parks.  After  thorough  study  a  satisfactory  site  was 
found  near  the  Herbaceous  Garden  in  the  Zoo  at  Franklin  Park.  General 
public  approval  of  this  project  followed,  and  much  interest  was  shown 
by  the  local  flower  and  garden  clubs,  horticultural  societies,  and  by 
organizations  and  cities  in  the  west.  Working  plans  were  consequently 
prepared  at  once  and  the  garden  has  now  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
To  save  a  season's  time,  the  first  installation  of  roses  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1923  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  graded,  but  before  the  walks, 
trellises,  fountains  and  the  walls  of  the  garden  were  built.  These  struc- 
tures were  partly  completed  during  the  summer,  and  thousands  of  visitors 
evinced  their  interest  by  visiting  the  work  to  see  the  roses  during  the 
period  of  construction.  The  rose  arches,  the  gates,  and  other  details  of 
the  garden  will  be  finished  during  the  winter,  and  this  pleasure  area  will 
be  opened  in  completed  form  in  1924.  Over  seven  thousand  roses  will 
find  a  place  in  the  garden.  The  best  roses  which  can  be  grown  success- 
fully out  of  doors  in  this  climate  will  be  used.  Pillar  roses,  climbers, 
standards,  dwarf,  and  other  types  will  be  grown.  Upwards  of  eighty- 
four  varieties  have  already  been  set  out. 

In  form  the  garden  is  oval.  The  central  panel  is  sunk,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  four  flights  of  steps.  In  the  center  is  a  circular  water  basin 
and  fountain.  Trellises  resting  on  a  curtain  wall  of  concrete,  and  inter- 
rupted by  massive  concrete  piers,  form  the  enclosure  of  the  garden. 
Upon  these  trellises  and  walls,  climbing  roses  are  to  be  grown.  At  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  oval,  attractive  concrete  niches  and  arches 
are  built  to  give  points  of  accent,  and  to  provide  attractive  gateways. 
Permanent  construction  is  used  throughout  the  garden,  and  it  cannot 
fall  into  ruin  through  need  of  repairs  in  the  wooden  panels  of  trellis. 
Around  the  garden  flowering  shrubbery  and  trees  have  already  been 
planted. 
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The  general  location  of  the  garden  is  at  the  westerly  end  of  the 
lagoon  proposed  for  the  future  extension  of  the  Herbaceous  Garden. 
Shelter  from  the  wind  and  a  southerly  exposure  to  the  sun  have  been 
found  here  on  ground  which  lent  itself  to  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
garden  and  to  the  need  of  well  drained  soil.  A  natural  background  of 
large  trees  was  also  present.  The  main  path  system  of  the  Zoo  led  to 
the  site,  and  near  it  are  placed  the  most  important  exhibits  of  the  Zoo, 
including  the  Bears'  Den,  the  Bird  House  and  Flying  Cage,  the  Elephant 
House,  the  Lion  House,  and  the  collections  of  deer  and  elk. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  garden  during  this 
season  of  construction  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000. 

The  Zoo. 

Great  importance  should  be  laid  upon  the  point  that  this  special 
tract  devoted  to  a  collection  of  animals  and  to  the  Rose  Garden  and  its 
adjacent  Herbaceous  Garden,  to  the  Mall  and  its  terminal  colonnade  and 
the  Peabody  Circle,  should  not  be  made  a  part  of  the  landscape  of  the 
great  naturalistic  "Country  Park"  which  is  the  controlling  composition 
of  Franklin  Park.  The  most  precious  landscapes  of  the  park  system  and 
of  the  country-side  about  Boston  are  in  Franklin  Park.  There  is  little 
chance  that  these  landscapes  will  be  excelled.  This  matter  is  mentioned 
here  because  the  Zoo  is  a  unit  which  must  be  kept  within  the  topograhpical 
and  landscape  bounds  which  now  define  it.  If  it  were  allowed  to  en- 
croach upon  the  "Country  Park,"  or  if  amusements  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  Zoo  were  allowed  to  find  a  place  in  the  heart  of  Franklin  Park,  very 
serious  harm  would  result.  The  heavy  and  high  screening  plantations 
which  border  Glen  lane  were  deliberately  designed  to  protect  the  land- 
scape of  the  "Country  Park"  from  the  irrelevant  and,  therefore,  disturbing 
attractions  which  were  permitted  to  find  a  place  on  the  ground  now  de- 
voted to  the  Zoo.  Similarly,  the  heavy  woods  north  of  the  Playstead  were 
maintained  at  their  full  height  and  density  to  screen  from  the  landscape 
of  the  park  a  collection  of  native  animals  which  it  was  thought  might  find 
a  place  upon  the  ridge  among  the  trees.  Fortunately  the  bounds  which 
frame  and  screen  the  Zoo  are  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  and  reasonably  extensive  collection  of  animals.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  size  or  contour  of  the  ground,  or  in  the  location  of  this  tract, 
which  can  handicap  it  in  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  zoological 
parks  of  the  country;  moreover,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  trespass  on 
the  great  "Country  Park." 

The  Zoo  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  ground  described  above,  and  it 
uses  the  border  screens  of  trees  which  are  essential  to  the  "Country  Park" 
as  a  useful  background  and  shelter  plantation.  Buildings  of  low  height 
and  quiet  color  are  used  in  order  to  present  a  group  of  structures  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible  when  seen  from  without.  Interior  plantations 
of  trees  are  an  important  element  of  the  plan  of  development.    They  are 
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arranged  to  reinforce  the  present  boundary  screens,  to  provide  shade  be- 
tween and  within  the  enclosures,  and  to  give  a  sense  of  space  and  separa- 
tion. Trees  are  to  be  planted  in  naturalistic  groups  except  along  the  Mall 
which  is  an  adaptation  at  less  width  of  the  original  formal  "Greeting" 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  great  entrance  esplanade  for  the  accommodation 
of  horse-drawn  carriages,  riders  and  pedestrians.  The  exhibits  of  animals, 
birds  and  flowers,  are  arranged  in  symmetrical  groups  where  they  are 
placed  in  comformity  with  the  rolling  and  ledgy  contour  of  the  ridges  and 
hills.  Buildings  of  picturesque  type  are  used  wherever  a  departure  from 
regular  forms  has  been  possible.  Temporary  buildings  for  housing  deer, 
elk,  and  bison  are  built  without  attempt  at  picturesque  effect,  and  the 
simplest  materials  and  methods  of  construction  are  used.  In  erecting 
permanent  structures,  the  Board  has  aimed  to  provide  buildings  which 
will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  visitors  to  the  park.  It  can  be  said 
without  hesitation  that  each  permanent  building  thus  far  erected  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  this  country  and  provides  shelter  for  exhibits  which  are 
not  excelled  elsewhere. 

A  large  element  in  the  successful  development  of  the  Zoo  has  resulted 
from  the  constant  adherence  to  the  general  plan  of  layout  which  was 
adapted  when  the  first  exhibit  (the  Bear  Dens)  was  installed.  Improve- 
ment of  the  details  of  the  plan  has  followed  special  study  devoted  to 
each  new  acquisition,  but  the  general  plan  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
change.  Consequently,  the  Zoo  has  taken  form  rapidly,  and  the  public 
attendance  has  increased  far  beyond  expectations.  The  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  elks  and  deer  ranges,  the  extension  of  the  much  needed  Mall 
plantations,  and  the  construction  of  the  Rose  Garden  have  awakened  new 
public  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Zoo.  It  is  hoped  that  the  grading 
of  the  Mall  can  be  completed  before  another  season.  This  improvement 
will  greatly  assist  in  handling  the  crowds  of  sightseers,  and  it  will  form  of 
itself  a  notable  addition  to  the  work  already  completed. 

Columbus  Park. 

Columbus  Park  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  in  accordance 
with  plans  adopted  by  the  Board  in  February,  1922,  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  program  of  development  which  was  advocated  in  the  inaugural 
address  of  His  Honor,  Mayor  Curley.  The  waterfront  boulevard  having  a 
length  of  3,800  feet  is  graded,  curbed  and  surfaced.  Granolithic  side- 
walks have  been  constructed  on  both  sides  of  this  pleasure  roadway,  and 
electric  lights  are  being  installed.  Shade  trees,  bordering  these  walks,  will 
be  planted  in  the  spring  of  1924.  The  great  circle  on  the  high  ground  near 
the  railroad  bridge  has  been  completed  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sector 
on  the  northern  margin.  Pleasure  seekers  in  motors  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  circle  to  enjoy  the  extensive  views  of  the  City,  the  great  play 
fields  of  the  park,  the  new  bathing  beach,  Dorchester  Bay,  and  the  distant 
waters  of  the  outer  harbor.    This  circle  connects  the  former  roadways  of 
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the  park  and  Columbia  road  with  the  new  waterfront  boulevard.  The 
circle  is  also  arranged  to  receive  and  to  distribute  the  traffic  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Old  Colony  Boulevard,  when  that  Metropolitan  thorough- 
fare is  constructed  and  connected  with  the  northern  section  already  built. 
Columbus  Park  which  is  now  linked  with  the  City,  the  Strandway  and 
Franklin  Park,  on  the  north,  east  and  west,  will  then  be  united  directly 
with  the  southern  district  and  with  the  main  roads  leading  to  Cape  Cod. 
The  park  will  be  accessible  to  a  very  large  population,  and  its  roadways 
will  form  important  links  in  the  main  pleasure  thoroughfares  of  the 
District. 

The  new  bath  house,  having  a  length  of  360  feet,  with  lockers,  showers, 
and  other  accommodations  for  about  2,000  persons  using  the  beach,  is 
approximately  90  per  cent  complete,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  next  spring. 
The  building,  which  is  fireproof  and  thoroughly  modern  in  its  equipment, 
is  made  of  brick  with  granite  trim.  It  stands  at  the  water's  edge,  at  a 
point  about  midway  of  the  length  of  the  beach,  and  is  consequently  within 
easy  reach  of  South  Boston,  the  district  approached  by  Columbia  road 
and  its  tributary  streets.  The  beach,  which  is  of  sand,  is  gentle  in  slope 
and  is  free  from  dangerous  currents.  Its  length  from  the  Strandway  to 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  land  is  3,000  feet.  The  combined  length  of 
this  new  bathing  beach  and  the  present  bathing  beaches  which  connect 
it  with  the  head  house  at  City  Point  and  thence  to  the  causeway  is  approx- 
imately If  miles.  The  value  of  this  great  water  park  to  Boston  and  to 
the  District  is  vastly  enhanced  by  its  remarkable  accessibility,  by  the 
safety  of  its  shores,  and  by  the  well  equipped  bath  houses,  shelters,  parks 
and  playgrounds  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  is  near  the  yachting 
activities  of  Dorchester  Bay  and  overlooks  the  shipping  of  the  harbor. 
The  accommodation  of  motor  vehicle  pleasure  traffic  has  been  considered 
at  length  in  the  design  of  the  park.  Reference  has  been  made  above  to 
the  great  circle.  The  roadways  of  the  boulevard  will  accommodate  four 
rows  of  vehicles,  of  which  two  rows  may  be  parked  except  at  rush  hours. 
Special  parking  spaces  of  large  area  have  also  been  built  on  the  margin 
of  the  beach  at  each  end  of  the  bath  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
motors  from  which  bathing  parties  may  proceed  at  once  to  the  beach 
without  use  of  the  bath  house  facilities.  These  parking  spaces,  which  are 
capable  of  extension,  are  surfaced  and  curbed  with  concrete,  and  measure 
700  feet  in  length.  Motor  vehicles  are  excluded  from  the  promenades 
and  from  the  athletic  fields. 

The  athletic  field,  which  occupies  the  central  portion  of  Columbus 
Park  between  the  boulevard  and  Old  Colony  avenue,  has  an  area  of  about 
thirty-five  acres.  It  has  space  for  a  dozen  or  more  full  size  baseball  and 
football  fields.  A  field  house  and  locker  building  have  been  built,  with 
a  quarter-mile  track.  A  space  of  about  two  and  one  half  acres  has  been 
set  apart  for  a  special  playground  for  girls  and  small  boys  as  shown  on  the 
general  plan.    As  a  whole  the  opportunities  for  intensive  play  on  the 
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great  plain  are  greater  than  upon  any  other  park  area  of  developed  ground 
in  the  district.  The  acquisition  of  a  satisfactory  landing  field  for  aero- 
planes in  East  Boston  has  removed  from  Columbus  Park  a  demand  for 
uses  which  would  have  reduced  its  value  as  an  unbroken  field  for  athletic 
sports,  pageants  and  reviews.  The  grading  operations,  which  have  already 
been  completed  in  more  than  half  this  great  area,  are  arranged  to  permit 
the  whole  or  parts  of  the  expanse  to  be  flooded  in  the  winter  for  skating. 

South  of  the  athletic  fields,  on  the  rising  ground  toward  the  great 
circle,  space  is  set  apart  for  grass  areas  bordered  by  shrubbery  and  trees 
and  finished  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  those  wishing  to  enjoy  a 
view  of  the  park  and  of  Dorchester  Bay.  The  trees  are  to  be  planted  in 
groves  to  afford  shade,  but  these  foliage  masses  are  placed  where  they 
will  not  block  the  prospects  from  the  circle  or  from  the  high  ground  near 
it.  In  fact  a  portion  of  the  street  tree  planting  of  the  shore  boulevard 
south  of  the  bath  house  is  to  be  omitted  in  order  to  prevent  the  obstruc- 
tion of  wide  views  of  the  waterfront  as  seen  from  the  high  ground. 
Approach  to  the  groves  and  grass  spaces  is  to  be  provided  by  footways 
leading  from  the  circle  and  connecting  with  the  path  system  of  the  water- 
front. The  ground  which  will  be  devoted  to  this  general  treatment  is 
about  ten  acres. 

Between  the  upper  sections  of  the  Shore  Boulevard  and  the  extreme 
southerly  point  of  the  beach,  a  triangular  plot  of  gently  sloping  grass  land 
is  to  be  laid  out.  Trees  and  shrubbery  are  to  be  used  sparingly,  however, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  interrupting  the  water  views  as  seen  from 
the  upland  and  the  roadway.  Along  the  southerly  margin  of  the  park, 
however,  a  heavy  planting  of  trees  is  to  be  set  out  to  form  an  effective 
screen  against  the  industrial  district  which  is  springing  up  on  the  marsh 
level.  This  plantation  will  form  a  grove,  the  eastern  end  of  which  will 
approach  the  point  of  land.  Upon  this  promontory  an  attractive  shelter 
will  be  constructed  to  afford  a  pleasant  viewpoint  and  resting  place  for 
sightseers  wishing  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the  full  sweep  of  the  beach  from  the 
lower  level.  This  general  section  of  the  park  is  subgraded,  and  the  main 
granolithic  walk  is  built  nearly  to  the  point. 

Castle  Island. 

The  growing  importance  of  Castle  Island  in  the  development  of  the 
South  Boston  waterfront  has  become  apparent.  In  the  Summer  the 
throngs  of  pleasure  seekers  at  the  beaches  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  accommodations  could  be  provided.  The  crowds  which  could  not 
be  accommodated  at  the  Strandway  made  use  of  the  meager  approaches 
to  Castle  Island.  The  constant  use  of  the  temporary  wooden  causeway 
now  falling  to  decay  has  shown  that  the  public  is  willing  to  walk  a  long 
distance  to  enjoy  the  breezes  and  the  ocean  and  harbor  views  from  the 
old  parade  ground  and  from  the  terraces  and  outer  works  of  Castle  Island. 
Fort  Independence  itself  draws  an  increasing  number  of  visitors  each  year. 
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As  the  temporary  causeway  will  soon  become  impassable,  the  Park 
Commissioners  have  made  plans  to  replace  it  by  a  tree-shaded  roadway 
and  a  waterside  promenade  placed  on  the  earth  fill  already  provided 
adjacent  to  the  wooden  structure.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  these  ap- 
proaches to  the  high  ground  near  the  outer  battery  at  the  western  end 
of  the  fort,  and  thence,  between  the  ancient  quarters  of  the  officers  and 
the  fort,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parade  ground  beyond  the 
grove  of  great  elms.  In  consideration  of  the  extensive  use  made  by  the 
public  of  the  comparatively  narrow  strips  of  grass  on  the  north  and  east 
terraces  of  the  fort,  automobiles  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  island.  Motorists  will  be  accommodated,  however, 
by  an  ample  roadway,  by  a  parking  space  on  the  high  ground  overlook- 
ing Pleasure  Bay,  Dorchester  Bay,  and  the  Harbor,  and  by  the  large 
motor  concourse,  already  mentioned,  on  the  parade  ground  at  the  point 
of  the  island  overlooking  all  the  waters  to  the  east,  south  and  west.  The 
construction  of  the  causeway  would  create  opportunities  for  another 
large  bathing  beach  within  easy  reach  of  the  city  trolley  lines  and  in 
proximity  to  the  main  motor  routes. 

The  Christopher  Lee  Playground. 

In  the  easterly  section  of  South  Boston,  good  playground  facilities 
have  been  provided  by  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  M  street 
recreation  area.  By  discontinuing  the  block  of  Second  street  between  M 
and  N  streets,  a  substantial  addition  to  the  play  space  of  the  ball  fields 
has  been  made  and  it  has  also  permitted  a  relocation  of  the  bleachers 
upon  the  steep  slope  of  the  higher  ground  which  was  previously  nearly 
valueless  for  park  or  street  purposes.  A  thoroughfare  for  footpassers 
has  been  arranged  across  the  northerly  margin  of  the  bleachers.  This 
footway  also  furnishes  convenient  approach  to  the  bleachers  from  belowr, 
and  the  general  path  system  of  Independence  Park  at  the  rear  furnishes 
ample  approach  and  good  standing  room  at  the  rear  of  the  bleachers. 
The  bleachers  are  constructed  of  concrete  and  are  provided  with  con- 
tinuous wooden  seats  furnishing  accommodations  for  about  forty -one 
hundred  spectators.  Both  baseball  fields  are  served  by  this  extensive 
bank  of  seats  which  stretch  along  the  full  length  of  the  football  field. 
By  placing  the  backstops  of  the  ball  diamonds  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
pair  of  fields,  these  superstructures  do  not  interfere  with  the  free  use  of 
the  combined  fields  in  the  football  season.  In  the  winter,  flooding  a 
large  area  of  the  ball  fields  is  made  possible  by  the  shallow  basin-shaped 
contour  of  the  ground.  Skating  can  thus  be  enjoyed  when  the  fields  are 
not  used  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  Christopher  Lee  Playground  generous  space  is  provided  for 
the  use  of  girls  and  small  boys.  This  play  area  is  separated  by  fences, 
and  row  s  of  trees  around  the  margins  screen  it  from  the  streets  and  field. 
Arrangement  is  made  for  tennis,  basket  ball,  volley  ball,  and  other  sports, 
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but  the  grounds  are  subdivided  to  make  baseball  on  full  size  diamonds 
out  of  the  question.  In  these  days  when  the  demand  for  increased 
baseball  facilities  is  so  insistent,  play  space  for  girls  and  children  can 
hardly  be  dedicated  permanently  to  their  use  unless  the  area  is  actually 
unsuited  for  the  play  space  of  the  larger  boys.  Swings  and  a  shelter  are 
provided  for  the  youngest  children  at  the  end  of  the  field. 

Between  the  two  general  subdivisions  of  the  playground,  a  field 
house  is  arranged  for  the  use  of  both  sections.  The  permanent  struc- 
ture of  masonry  has  ample  accommodations  for  the  regular  patrons  of 
the  play  spaces  and  for  visiting  teams,  and  is  exceedingly  pleasant  in 
general  appearance.  Lockers,  showers,  dressing  rooms,  attendants' 
office,  store  rooms,  and  a  heating  installation  are  included  in  the  equip- 
ment. The  building  is  placed  in  a  location  which  makes  possible  an 
agreeable  composition  with  the  great  bank  of  bleachers,  the  adjacent 
fields,  and  the  adjacent  streets.  As  a  whole  the  Christopher  Lee  Play- 
ground is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  arranged  and  best  equipped  open 
spaces  for  intensive  play  in  the  City.  It  serves  a  large  section  of  the 
City,  and  is  resorted  to  by  thousand  of  players  and  spectators.  On  the 
event  of  special  ball  games,  greater  crowds  assemble  here  than  at  any 
other  local  public  playground  in  the  built-up  area  of  the  City.  It  was 
named  in  memory  of  a  World  War  soldier  who  lived  at  75  Hancock 
street,  Dorchester,  and  who  died  January  3,  1920,  as  a  result  of  injuries 
received  at  the  Meuse-Argcnne,  October  26,  1918.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  101st  and  102d  Infantry  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major 
of  Infantry  on  September  24,  1918. 

Christopher  Gibson  and  John  A.  Doherty  Playground. 

The  effective  area  of  this  playground  has  been  vastly  increased  by 
the  addition  to  it  of  that  portion  of  Geneva  avenue  which  lies  between 
the  two  triangular  parts  of  the  field.  Although  this  strip  of  street  did 
not  exceed  fifty  feet  in  width,  its  acquisition  has  united  the  detached 
parcels,  one  of  medium  size  and  the  other  of  small  size.  The  single  tract 
thus  formed  is  of  distinctly  ample  size  for  general  playground  purposes. 
This  change  has  also  greatly  reduced  the  dangers  which  formerly  in- 
volved the  approaches  to  both  sections  of  the  playground,  and  it  has 
simplified  the  problem  of  providing  locker  building  facilities  and  super- 
intendence. Under  the  new  arrangement  of  streets,  one  field  house  can 
be  made  to  serve  both  areas,  and  at  most  seasons,  a  single  caretaker  can 
oversee  play  on  both  play  areas.  Persons  approaching  or  leaving  the 
park  by  trolley  cars,  are  accommodated  by  a  convenient  landing  plat- 
form which  has  been  installed  as  a  part  of  the  rearrangement  of  tracks 
involved  by  the  street  changes.  Briefly  the  playground  is  now  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  local  areas  for  intensive  recreation  in  the  City. 

The  ball  field  has  been  regraded  to  give  a  nearly  level  surface  to 
accommodate  a  full-sized  diamond  with  space  for  a  small  diamond  of 
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sixty  feet.  High  fences  surround  the  diamonds  to  keep  the  balls  and  the 
play  within  bounds  and  to  localize  the  foot  entrances.  The  latter  are 
placed  nearly  opposite  the  adjacent  street  intersections  in  a  convenient 
relation  to  the  bleachers  and  to  the  play-spaces,  but  they  are  subdivided 
with  substantial  posts  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  motor  cars.  Provision 
is  made,  however,  to  allow  trucks  to  enter  in  case  grading  operations  or 
construction  work  is  contemplated. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  department  to  place  the  bleachers  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  field  and  arrange  in  U  shape  to  embrace  the  infield. 
In  response  to  the  request  of  residents  of  the  neighborhood,  however,  the 
bleachers  were  built  in  a  single  bank  of  seats  along  the  northeasterly 
margin  of  the  combined  diamond  and  football  field.  This  grand  stand 
accommodates  2,000  spectators.  Toilets  and  showers  for  visiting  athletic 
teams  have  been  installed  temporarily  in  the  closed  space  under  the 
bleachers,  but  these  will  be  replaced  later  when  the  new  field  house  is 
built.    The  row  of  trees  behind  the  bleachers  has  been  preserved. 

The  lower  section  of  the  playground  is  to  be  laid  out  with  swings, 
shelters,  see-saws,  and  tree  plantations  to  provide  shade  and  to  screen  the 
streets.  The  ground  is  to  be  graded  to  give  a  satisfactory  surface  for  a 
play  field  for  the  use  of  girls  and  small  boys.  The  contour  of  the  surface 
is  to  be  moulded  to  permit  the  flooding  and  the  shallow  ponding  of  water 
in  winter  to  form  a  skating  place. 

Public  Cemeteries. 

The  immediate  task  is  to  provide  and  maintain  useful  roads  and 
paths,  to  carry  on  "perpetual  care"  with  sufficient  detail  in  these  times 
when  the  value  of  the  money  originally  devoted  to  this  purpose  will  pur- 
chase relatively  less  labor.  The  maintenance  of  good  marginal  screens 
of  trees  and  shrubbery  and  attractive  floral  displays  in  the  cemeteries 
is  also  a  difficult  matter.  The  department  proposes  to  prepare  working 
plans  for  the  future  development  of  all  these  tracts  in  order  to  systematize 
the  work  and  to  secure  the  most  attractive  and  practical  laj-outs  at  the 
most  reasonable  cost  for  construction  and  maintenance. 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 
William  J.  Casey,  Superintendent  of  Printing. 

The  Municipal  printing  plant  was  established  in  March,  1897,  and  is 
equipped  especially  for  the  needs  of  the  City's  printing  requirements. 
The  department  does  not  receive  any  appropriation  but  operates  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  paying  all  expenses  from  its  revenue. 

The  printing  plant  is  equipped  with  modern  type-setting  machinery, 
cylinder  and  job  presses  and  all  accessories  necessary  in  a  modern  and  up- 
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to-date  printing  office.  It  is  located  in  leased  quarters  and  occupies 
about  nineteen  thousand  feet  of  space. 

The  Superintendent  of  Printing  has  charge  of  all  printing,  binding 
and  stationery  for  the  various  City  departments  and  purchases  all  postage. 

An  appraisal  of  the  department  by  the  American  Appraisal  Company, 
January  15,  1924,  places  the  sum  value  on  the  entire  equipment  as 
$129,564.85  and  a  replacement  value  of  $170,681.18. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  DEPARTMENT. 

John  H.  Mahony,  Acting  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 
Frederick  C.  Ward,  Chief  Clerk. 

The  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  was  established 
by  ordinance  on  July  1,  1850,  and  annual  reports  have  been  published  by 
the  Superintendent  since  1851.  He  has  the  supervision  of  the  care, 
repair  and  furnishing  of  all  buildings  belonging  to  or  hired  by  the  City. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

Joseph  A.  Rourke,  Commissioner. 
Bernard  C.  Kelley,  Secretary  and  Chief  Clerk. 

Division  Engineers. 
John  E.  Carty,  Bridge  and  Ferry. 
James  H.  Sullivan,  Highway. 
Edward  F.  Murphy,  Sewer  and  Sanitary. 
Christopher  J.  Caryen,  Water. 

General. 

The  activities  of  the  Public  Works  Department  include  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  bridges,  ferries,  highways,  sewerage  and 
water  works,  sanitary  collections,  street  cleaning,  and  the  supervision  of 
street  lighting. 

A  forecast  of  the  changes  in  methods  and  improvements  in  condi- 
tions during  the  next  twenty-five  years  will  depend,  for  its  accuracy, 
upon  increases  in  territory  and  population,  industrial  expansion,  exten- 
sion of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  and  improved  transportation 
facilities. 

Boston  is  far  behind  other  large  cities  in  extending  its  territory  and 
population,  with  an  attendant  loss  of  opportunity  for  commercial  and 
industrial  prestige.  The  first  addition  should  be  the  Town  of  Brookline 
which,  wedge  shape,  divides  Boston  physically  and  separates  the  districts 
of  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury,  formerly  towns,  but  now  parts  of  the 
City  of  Boston.    A  greater  Boston  with  a  population  of  2,000,000  will 
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surely  come  within  twenty-five  years.  A  greater  Boston  should  bring 
about  a  larger  measure  of  home  rule  and  freedom  from  State  interference 
in  local  affairs.  Airport  and  waterport  development  and  administration 
should  be  included  in  municipal  activities. 

The  ridiculous  situation  occurring  each  year  while  the  State  Legis- 
lature is  deciding  upon  the  amount  of  the  tax  levy  that  Boston  may  use 
for  municipal  purposes  should  be  terminated  at  an  early  date. 

The  relocation  of  the  existing  passenger  railroad  terminals  and  their 
more  intimate  physical  connection  will  eventuate  so  that  traffic  may 
radiate  in  several  directions  therefrom  rather  than  in  only  one  general 
direction  as  at  present.  The  storage  yards  in  the  Back  Bay  will  be 
located  elsewhere  and  the  present  location  utilized  for  a  new  station  or 
for  commercial  purposes. 

The  rapidly  increasing  vehicular  traffic,  approximately  237  per  cent 
in  twelve  years,  demands  for  the  future  in  the  down-town  business  dis- 
trict more  ample  roadways  and  a  restriction  of  non-commercial  vehicles, 
in  the  busiest  sections  at  least,  together  with  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  parking  privilege. 

To  take  care  of  pedestrians  we  do  not  advocate  the  arcading  of 
buildings  or  second  story  sidewalks,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  expense 
and  inconvenience.  A  better  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  a  westerly 
and  southerly  extension  of  the  shopping  district,  and  in  its  most  con- 
gested areas  the  elimination  of  vehicular  traffic  during  the  busiest  hours, 
so  that  pedestrians  will  have  exclusive  use  of  the  roadways  and  side- 
walks. At  present  this  might  be  tried  out  between  West,  Franklin, 
Tremont  and  Chauncy  streets,  from  11  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Until  the  market  district,  which  practically  feeds  the  City,  is  located 
elsewhere,  congestion  in  the  down -town  district  will  be  unavoidable. 
When  we  consider  that  there  is  a  daily  turnover  of  the  very  perishable, 
and  perhaps  a  weekly  turnover  of  the  less  perishable  products,  the  neces- 
sary incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  is  vastly  greater  than  for  any  other 
down-town  business  and  is  the  greatest  single  cause  for  commercial  con- 
gestion. A  location  in  South  Boston  close  to  the  railroad  and  steam- 
ship terminals  would  eliminate  almost  wholly  the  present  congestion. 

The  Union  Freight  Railroad  should  establish  a  storage  yard  in  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  property  on  Commercial  street,  and  all  car  move- 
ments along  this  street  and  Atlantic  avenue  should  be  restricted  to  the 
hours  between  5.30  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  During  the  rest  of  the  time  these 
wide  streets,  if  free  for  vehicle  traffic,  would  greatly  relieve  present  con- 
gestion. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  principal  changes  effected  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Public  Works  Department  have  been  the  increased  sub- 
stitution of  contract  for  day  labor,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
equipment,  and  the  substitution  of  motor  for  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  condition  of  our 
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various  yards  and  shops  for  the  accommodation  of  men,  materials  and 
equipment.  The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the  un- 
sightly appearance  of  the  premises  of  our  yards  have  done  more  to  preju- 
dice the  public  against  their  present  locations,  or  against  any  proposed 
locations,  than  any  other  influence. 

The  new  garage  at  Albany  street  is  the  first  substantial  structure 
built  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  employee.  The  substitution  of 
motor  vehicles  which  can  be  housed  only  in  fireproof  structures  has  ren- 
dered imperative  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  all  City  yards,  and  this  development  more  than  anything  else 
will  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  department  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  old-time  strong,  rugged,  conscientious  laborer  only  occasionally 
now  appears  on  lists  of  certification  for  vacancies  in  the  department,  and 
his  entire  disappearance  from  the  roster  of  the  department  under  present 
conditions  may  be  anticipated.  The  adoption  and  greater  use  of  labor- 
saving  machines  and  devices  will  partly  offset  the  absence  of  men  physi- 
cally capable  of  doing  a  hard  day's  work.  The  appointment  of  a  limited 
number  of  permanent  laborers  and  mechanics  by  this  department,  out- 
side of  Civil  Service,  would  also  make  for  administrative  improvement. 

Bridge  and  Ferry  Division. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  many  bridges  have  been  rebuilt 
approximately  in  the  locations  of  the  old  bridges,  while  only  one  new 
bridge  main  thoroughfare  has  been  established,  Northern  avenue,  ex- 
tending from  Atlantic  avenue  into  South  Boston,  with  its  triple  roadway 
swing  draw  span.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years  undoubtedly  the 
number  of  newly  located  bridges  will  increase,  and  we  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  bridge  over  the  Charles  River  Basin  at  Dartmouth  street 
and  one  over  the  South  Bay  to  South  Boston,  at  the  other  end  of  this 
artery. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  past  an  agitation  for  a  bridge  from 
East  Boston  to  Boston  Proper.  The  development  of  air  navigation  in 
connection  with  the  East  Boston  Airport  may  render  the  construction 
of  this  bridge  advisable. 

The  present  artery  to  the  north  through  Charlestown  and  the  Chelsea 
bridges  is  very  much  congested  and  a  new  bridge  and  viaduct  between 
Charlestown  and  Chelsea  may  later  be  necessary,  if  northern  traffic 
could  not  be  handled  by  the  new  East  Boston  Bridge  and  the  proposed 
new  State  highway. 

New  bridges  or  under  passes  will  be  necessary  for  railroad  crossings, 
particularly  in  the  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury  districts. 

The  filling  in  of  the  South  Bay,  frequently  urged  in  the  past,  may  be 
a  possibility  of  the  future,  in  which  case  the  present  Dorchester  Avenue, 
Broadway  and  Dover  Street  draw  bridges  would  be  eliminated,  as  well  as 
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the  three  railroad  lift  bridges  in  Fort  Point  channel.  The  filling  of  the 
South  Bay  would  provide  additional  commercial  facilities,  with  railroad 
yards  and  sidings  and  ample  traffic  roadways. 

New  draw  spans,  in  accordance  with  latest  engineering  recom- 
mendations, are  of  the  lift  tj^pe  and  their  installation  will  continue  unless 
some  better  type  becomes  available. 

If  Summer  street  is  widened,  undoubtedly  a  new  and  wider  Summer 
Street  bridge  will  be  provided. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Legislature  to  reconstruct  the  existing 
Harvard  Bridge  is  lamentable  in  the  extreme  and  will  be,  until  it  is  replaced, 
a  disfigurement  of  what  has  been  called  one  of  the  finest  water  basins 
in  the  world  within  a  metropolitan  district  area.  Regardless  of  the 
reconstruction  of  this  bridge,  we  believe  a  new  and  ornate  structure  will 
be  built  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

The  following  bridges  must  be  rebuilt  within  the  next  25  years : 

Arlington  Street,  over  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

Blakemore  Street,  over  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

Byron  Street,  over  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  Railroad. 

Charlesgate,  over  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

Chelsea  Street,  over  Chelsea  creek,  which  should  be  rebuilt  with 
a  wider  channel. 

Dartmouth  Street,  over  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

Dorchester  Avenue,  over  Fort  Point  channel. 

East  River  Street,  Hyde  Park. 

Maiden  Bridge,  and  pile  approaches  to  draw  span. 

Massachusetts  Avenue,  over  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad. 

Meridian  Street,  over  Chelsea  creek,  which  at  present  is  resting  on 
a  temporary  pile  foundation. 

Shawmut  Avenue,  over  Boston  &  Albany  and  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

Walworth  Street,  over  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

Warren  Bridge,  which  will  probably  have  to  be  entirely  rebuilt  of 
a  different  type. 

West  Newton  Street,  over  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad. 

Harvard  Bridge. 

Western  Avenue,  to  Watertown. 

Western  Avenue,  to  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  Street-River  Street,  to  Cambridge. 

Cottage  Farm  Bridge. 

Pending  the  construction  of  a  new  East  Boston  bridge  or  teaming 
tunnel,  both  ferries  with  their  present  boat  equipment  must  remain  in 
service,  and  in  any  case  either  the  North  or  South  Ferry  should  be 
continued . 
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A  complete  new  set  of  ferry  drops,  two  of  which  have  been  installed, 
will  be  furnished,  and  practically  all  the  existing  boats,  headhouses  and 
other  ferry  paraphernalia  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

A  teaming  tunnel  to  East  Boston,  in  case  the  bridge  scheme  is  not 
adopted,  may  be  built  and  its  advisability  will  depend  upon  the  success  of 
the  teaming  tunnels  now  being  constructed  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Highways. 

We  think  that  with  a  given  amount  of  money  more  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  down -town  district  by  widening  existing  streets  than  by 
cutting  through  existing  buildings  for  new  streets.  This  district  now  has 
a  large  proportion  of  street  area,  but  it  is  unfortunately  not  well  distributed 
for  traffic  and  an  increase  of  this  area  by  creating  new  thoroughfares  seems 
economically  unwise,  except  for  short  extensions  or  connections. 

The  recent  cutting  through  of  Stuart  street  from  Tremont  street  to 
Columbus  avenue  was  a  mistake  and  increases  greatly  the  area  of  roadway 
already  excessive  between  that  point  and  Boylston  street.  Far  better 
would  it  have  been  to  widen  Eliot  street  to  100  feet  with  a  wide  sweep 
into  Columbus  avenue  on  its  southerly  side. 

The  authorization  of  the  widening  of  Cambridge,  Court,  Tremont 
and  Kneeland  streets  is  commendable.  The  widening  of  Albany  street, 
Kingston  street  from  Bedford  to  Summer,  Exchange  street,  Broad  street 
from  Franklin  to  High,  Merchants  Row  from  North  Market  street  to 
North  street,  North  street  from  Union  to  Fulton,  should  soon  follow. 

Washington  street,  from  Essex  to  Dover  street,  Arlington  street,  from 
Columbus  avenue  to  Tremont  street,  and  Dedham  street  should  also  be 
widened.  The  parkway  in  Massachusetts  avenue  should  be  removed 
and  the  traffic  curves  eliminated.  Albany  street  should  be  widened  from 
Sheridan  square  to  Palmer  street;  Ruggles  street  should  be  widened  and 
extended  to  Harrison  avenue.  The  street  car  reservation  on  Huntington 
avenue  should  be  made  available  for  traffic. 

When  the  Back  Bay  railroad  yard  is  abandoned  for  car  storage, 
Stuart  street  should  be  extended  to  Boylston  street,  and  West  Newton 
street  extended  to  Gloucester  street. 

Dorchester  avenue  should  be  straightened  at  the  Fort  Point  channel 
bridge  when  the  latter  is  rebuilt,  and  it  should  be  widened  as  far  as  Seventh 
street  in  order  to  connect  properly  with  Old  Colony  avenue  and  the  new 
Neponset  Boulevard. 

A  street,  from  Melcher  street  to  Broadway,  and  L  street  from  the 
bridge  to  the  Strandway,  should  be  widened. 

Harrison  avenue  roadway,  from  Beach  street  to  Dover  street,  should 
be  widened  by  narrowing  the  sidewalks  and  including  therein  the  existing 
set-back  areas,  and  by  relocating  the  elevated  columns. 

Until  the  structure  is  eliminated  the  elevated  columns  in  Main  street, 
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Charlestown,  should  be  moved  to  sidewalk  locations  and  suitable  traffic 
conditions  restored  on  this  main  artery. 

The  existing  main  arteries  of  travel  in  the  outlying  districts  should 
be  widened  and  constructed  before  they  are  more  generally  built  up. 
Unless  more  money  is  available,  this  policy  should  precede  the  accept- 
ance and  construction  of  short  new  residence  streets  with  few  houses  on 
which  so  much  of  our  annual  loans  are  now  expended. 

Petitions  for  edgestone,  granolithic  walks  and  modern  pavements 
in  streets  which  have  been  built  up  and  accepted  for  many  years  are 
refused  on  account  of  the  limited  amount  of  money  available  from  the 
tax  levy.  A  new  street  in  the  same  neighborhood  is  accepted,  construc- 
tion ordered,  and  a  modern  pavement  with  granolithic  sidewalks  installed, 
all  out  of  the  loans  for  making  of  highways.  This  policy  is  unfair  to  the 
older  streets  and  is  the  cause  of  many  just  complaints.  The  remedy  lies 
in  bringing  all  the  older  streets  up  to  date  in  regard  to  sidewalks  and 
pavements  as  soon  as  practicable,  through  special  ten-year  loans  and  the 
provision  that  the  assessment  of  one  half  the  cost  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  these  loans. 

Among  the  outlying  streets  which  should  be  widened  and  con- 
structed are  Adams,  Washington,  Harvard,  Blue  Hill  avenue  from  Dudley 
street  to  Grove  Hall,  Ashmont,  River,  Codman,  Quincy,  Townsend, 
Morton,  Baker,  Corey,  Centre,  La  Grange,  Ashland,  Beech,  Canterbury, 
Weld,  Walk  Hill,  Lake,  Faneuil,  North  Harvard,  and  Chestnut  Hill 
avenue. 

Additional  street  crossings,  under  or  over  the  railroad  tracks,  should 
be  established  in  West  Roxbury,  Brighton  and  Hyde  Park. 

Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Highways. 

Brick,  wood,  and  Topeka  pavements  have  not  rendered  satisfactory 
service  in  this  City.  For  the  past  two  years,  wood  block  has  been  laid 
only  when  abutters  contribute  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cost,  or  in 
front  of  public  or  semi-public  institutions.  This  type  of  pavement 
requires  additional  expense  for  sanding  and  cleaning  and  is  not  satis- 
factory for  horse-drawn  traffic.  Its  chief  claim  for  preference  is  its 
comparative  freedom  from  noise  due  to  horse-drawn  traffic. 

Granite  block  on  concrete  base  with  grouted  joints  is  the  most 
durable  type.  It  has  superseded  the  heavier  and  larger  blocks  on  gravel 
base  and  with  gravel  joints,  previously  regarded  as  satisfactory  but 
subject  to  rounding  of  the  edges.  This  block,  recut  with  the  fresh-cut 
surfaces  on  top,  grouted,  with  concrete  base,  has  provided  a  compara- 
tively cheap  replacement  with  long  life. 

Asphalt  and  Warrenite  bitulithic  have  proven  satisfactory  types 
for  streets  with  light  and  heavy  traffic,  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  patched, 
and  cost  less  than  granite  block.  These  have  been  adopted  exclusively 
as  the  bituminous  types  for  contract  work. 
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Reinforced  concrete  roadways  have  come  to  the  front  during  the 
past  decade  and  have  proven  fairly  satisfactory  for  all  kinds  of  traffic. 
Further  experience  may  be  necessary  before  finally  adopting  this  type 
of  pavement  for  heavy  traffic.  Centre  street,  from  Eliot  square  to  Colum- 
bus avenue,  as  well  as  several  new  streets,  will  be  constructed  of  rein- 
forced concrete  this  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1916. 

There  are  now  about  350  miles  of  waterbound  macadam  road- 
ways on  accepted  streets  which  are  unsuitable  for  motor  traffic.  These 
should  be  resurfaced  with  a  durable  top  and  granolithic  sidewalks  con- 
structed. We  should  start  the  repavement  of  the  through  traffic  streets 
and  continue  until  they  are  all  completed. 

The  increasing  area  of  bituminous  roadways  will  necessitate  the 
establishment  of  municipal  plants  to  furnish  this  material,  both  for 
construction  and  for  maintenance. 

At  the  present  or  probable  cost  for  materials  and  labor,  little  progress 
can  be  made  with  our  customary  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  from 
the  tax  levy  for  replacing  defective  or  worn-out  pavements  with  new 
and  permanent  surfaces.  If  the  proposed  gasolene  tax  is  not  available, 
short-time  loans  should  be  authorized  for  this  purpose  and  the  loan  for 
each  year's  construction  should  be  hmited  to  an  amount  equal  to  that 
spent  from  the  tax  levy. 

A  trial  area  of  rubber  pavement  has  been  put  down  on  Northern 
Avenue  Bridge  draw  span  and,  if  successful,  should  be  used  in  similar 
locations  on  all  of  our  bridges  where  only  thin  sheathing  is  now  permis- 
sible. For  general  use  on  highways  the  objections  to  existing  designs 
are  its  great  expense  and  the  difficulty  of  restoring  openings. 

Indicating  the  increase  of  highway  traffic  in  the  City,  a  traffic  census 
taken  over  a  period  of  twelve  hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  at  Dewey 
square,  Haymarket  square,  and  Governor  square,  shows  that  from 
1912  to  1924  there  has  been  an  increase  of  237  per  cent.  Whereas  the 
horse-drawn  vehicles  have  decreased  75  per  cent,  and  while  in  1912  the 
horse-drawn  vehicles  at  Governor  square  were  approximately  one  half 
of  the  motor  vehicles,  in  1924  they  are  practically  one  one  hundred 
fiftieth  of  the  motor  vehicles.  These  figures  also  show  that  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  are  still  prevalent  in  the  down-town  section,  while  in  the 
Governor  square  section  they  have  practically  disappeared. 

To  take  care  of  this  increased  traffic  a  durable  pavement  type  must 
be  adhered  to;  and  since  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  there  will  be  a 
comparative  decrease  in  horse-drawn  traffic,  complaints  on  account  of 
granite  block  pavements  will  be  eliminated  and  their  use  permitted 
regardless  of  the  character  of  business  carried  on  in  abutting  buildings. 

It  is  hoped  that  during  the  next  generation  a  pavement  will  be 
perfected  which  will  be  rugged  in  type,  permit  of  openings  being  easily 
and  quickly  repaired,  and  furnish  a  smooth,  yet  nonskid,  surface  under 
moist  or  wet  conditions,  requirements  which  none  of  the  existing  pave- 
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merits  appears  to  fulfill  entirely.  If  such  a  pavement  is  developed,  an 
increased  price  over  that  for  the  existing  types  would  ultimately  effect 
a  great  saving. 

For  street  openings  for  gas,  water,  sewer  and  electric  structures  and 
house  connections,  more  than  thirteen  thousand  permits  are  issued 
each  year.  In  addition,  main  conduits  are  extended,  manholes  and 
structures  are  enlarged,  all  of  which  call  for  breaking  into  the  pave- 
ment and  producing  bad  surface  conditions  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
For  many  years  this  department  has  been  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  lessening  the  number  of  openings  and  of  restoring  the  permanent 
surface  in  a  short  time. 

During  this  administration  we  have  insisted  that  on  all  streets 
to  be  permanently  paved,  gate  boxes,  manholes,  etcetera,  must  be  brought 
to  grade  and  supported  with  brick,  masonry,  or  concrete  before  the 
pavement  is  laid.  We  have  also  notified  the  abutters  in  advance  of  the 
paving  work  to  arrange  for  house  connections  previous  to  our  entering 
the  street.  We  have  arranged  with  the  Edison  Company  in  downtown 
streets  to  establish  a  cable  conduit  for  each  building  service  so  that  if 
the  old  3-wire  tube  service  burns  out  it  can  be  abandoned  and  a  cable 
substituted  without  breaking  into  the  street. 

We  have  established  a  close  contact  with  public  service  corporation 
engineers,  through  meeting  them  monthly  at  luncheon,  and  as  far  as  is 
practicable  their  conduit  work  precedes  our  paving;  and  we  think  at 
no  previous  time  has  their  interest  in  the  City's  problem  been  more 
pronounced. 

We  have  divided  the  City  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  has 
one  paving  contractor  who  does  the  permanent  restoration  for  all  City 
and  corporation  openings  in  his  district,  with  the  exception  of  bituminous 
tops.  Although  we  are  encouraged  by  the  progress  shown,  yet  under 
present  conditions  there  is  not  much  incentive  to  properly  backfill  trenches 
and  restore  the  permanent  surface  in  a  short  time,  and  this  problem  yet 
remains  to  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

In  some  smaller  cities  the  municipal  forces  do  the  work  of  back 
filling  and  paving;  in  others  they  do  the  permanent  repaving  only  and 
continue  to  maintain  it,  all  charged  up  to  the  corporation,  but  these 
methods  in  Boston  would  necessitate  too  large  a  day  labor  force  to 
take  care  of  the  openings  during  the  busy  season,  in  addition  to  our 
customary  maintenance  and  construction  work. 

Under  the  existing  ordinances,  payments  on  account  of  maintenance 
of  corporation  openings  are  turned  into  the  general  fund  instead  of  being 
credited  to  the  department  budget  item;  hence  we  are  reluctant  to  do 
this  class  of  work.  If  the  ordinances  were  changed,  and  cash  deposits 
were  required  of  corporations,  to  be  drawn  upon  by  this  department,  we 
would  propose  a  scheme  to  bring  about  speedily  better  conditions  regard- 
ing restoration  of  street  openings.    A  schedule  would  be  established 
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under  which,  for  each  opening  when  the  permit  was  issued,  a  substantial 
sum  per  yard  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  corporation  fund,  decreasing 
from  the  second  year  of  new  pavements  to  the  seventh  year,  during 
which  this  amount  would  be  reduced  to  the  approximate  cost  of  restoring 
the  pavement.  In  case  the  permanent  pavement  showed  no  settlement 
or  other  bad  conditions  after  eighteen  months,  a  refund  to  the  corporation 
would  be  made,  varying  from  $10  per  square  yard  during  the  first  and 
second  years  to  $3  per  square  yard  during  the  sixth  year. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  when  a  monolithic  pavement  is  broken 
up  by  openings  its  useful  life  is  shortened.  This  would  be  provided  for 
under  the  schedule  by  penalizing  the  corporation  for  each  yard  an  amount 
varying  from  $8  in  the  first  two  years  to  $2.50  in  the  sixth  year  and  which 
would  partly  recompense  for  the  maintenance  and  possibly  earlier  com- 
plete replacement. 

The  following  tentative  schedule  is  submitted : 


Wood  and  Granite  Block,  on  Concrete  Base. 


Age  of  Pavement. 

Withdrawn. 

Approximate 
Cost  of 
Renewal. 

Assumed 
Cost  to 
City. 

Net  Cost 
of  Opening. 

Rebates 
After  18 
Months. 

Per  Yard. 

Per  Yard. 

Per  Yard. 

Per  Yard. 

Per  Yard. 

One  year  

$30  00 

$12  00 

$8  00 

$20  00 

$10  00 

Two  years  

30  00 

12  00 

8  00 

20  00 

10  00 

Three  years  

28  50 

12  00 

7  50 

19  50 

9  00 

26  00 

12  00 

6  00 

18  00 

8  00 

Five  years  

22  00 

12  00 

4  50 

16  50 

5  50 

Six  years  

17  50 

12  00 

2  50 

14  50 

3  00 

Seven  vears   

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

Brick,  on  Concrete  Base. 


One  year .  .  . 
Two  years .  . 
Three  years . 
Four  years . . 
Five  years .  . 
Six  years . .  . 
Seven  years . 


$20  00 

$8  00 

$5  33 

$13  33 

$6  67 

20  00 

8  00 

5  33 

13  33 

6  67 

19  25 

8  00 

5  00 

13  00 

6  25 

17  50 

8  00 

4  00 

12  00 

5  50 

15  00 

8  00 

2  80 

10  80 

4  20 

11  67 

8  00 

1  50 

9  50 

2  17 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

Asphalt,  Bitulithic,  and  Topeka,  on  Concrete  Base. 


One  year .  . 
Two  years . 
Three  years 
Four  years . 
Five  years . 
Six  years .  . 
Seven  years 


$17  50 

$7  00 

$4 

67 

$11  67 

$5  83 

17  50 

7  00 

4 

67 

11  67 

5  83 

16  75 

7  00 

4 

20 

11  20 

5  55 

15  00 

7  00 

3 

50 

10  50 

4  50 

13  00 

7  00 

2 

50 

9  50 

3  50 

10  00 

7  00 

1 

25 

8  25 

1  75 

7  00 

7  00 

7  00 
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The  adoption  of  this  schedule  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  provisions, 
which  would  have  to  be  established  through  city  ordinance,  would  com- 
pel corporations  to  plan  in  advance  necessary  work  to  be  done  in  the 
streets,  and  to  plan  earlier  investment  for  additional  structures  in  streets 
to  be  paved  than  they  would  be  compelled  to  make  normally,  and  which 
would  be  justified  by  the  savings  in  the  total  withdrawn  by  the  City  on 
account  of  openings  made  in  such  pavements. 

By  the  adoption  of  some  such  scheme  the  municipal  forces,  or  con- 
tractors under  our  direction,  would  be  in  a  position  at  all  times  to  go  in 
and  make  repairs  willingly,  since  a  condition  would  be  imposed,  in  case 
this  scheme  were  adopted,  that  the  money  should  become  a  part  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  appropriation. 

Again,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a  refund  for  good  work, 
proven  within  eighteen  months,  it  would  encourage  corporations  to 
employ  mechanical  methods  of  ramming  and  tamping  backfill  so  as  to 
insure  the  permanent  pavement  against  going  down  after  it  had  been 
replaced. 

Street  Lighting. 

Unless  some  better  lighting  system  is  devised,  the  entire  City  should 
have  electric  street  lamps  within  the  25-year  period.  On  the  main  high- 
ways and  congested  sections,  the  boulevard  type  of  high  candlepower 
will  predominate,  while  in  the  residential  and  tree-bordered  streets  low 
candle-power  lamps  will  continue. 

Gas  lighting  will  continue  for  some  time  in  the  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts and  in  locations  where  cheap  electric  lighting  is  not  yet  available, 
with  automatic  lighting  and  extinguishing  equipment  for  all  lamps. 

Sewer  Service. 

The  largest  task  confronting  the  Sewer  Service  for  the  immediate 
future  is  the  completion  of  the  separate  system.  This  comprises  the 
completion  of  the  large  water  course  conduit,  including  Stony  brook, 
and  the  completion  of  two  of  the  three  high  level  intercepting  sewers 
projected  by  the  State,  one  of  which  has  been  completed.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Stony  brook  conduit  in  West  Roxbury  and  Hyde  Park  is 
imperative,  both  for  the  development  of  the  separate  system  and  to 
allow  a  proper  surface  drainage  system  to  be  built  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
lack  of  such  a  system  is  the  principal  defect  in  the  sewerage  of  this  sub- 
urb. Except  for  the  three  items  mentioned  above,  most  of  the  heavy 
construction  for  the  separate  system  has  been  done;  what  remains  is 
comparatively  small  work. 

Separate  system  work  can  be  built  out  of  the  general  sewerage  loan, 
but  it  is  practically  certain  that  it  never  will  be,  or  only  to  a  negligible 
extent.  The  reason  is  that  this  work  is  all  of  general  benefit,  and  such 
work  is  always  crowded  out  by  work  which  is  of  special  benefit.  Since 
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the  Separate  System  Loan  Act  was  allowed  to  lapse,  separate  system 
work  has  been  practically  suspended;  it  was  a  mistake  to  let  it  lapse; 
the  Act  should  be  passed  anew.  At  least  $1,500,000  should  be  spent  on 
sewerage  works  each  year  and  the  legislative  limit  raised  to  this  figure. 

Next  in  magnitude,  but  not  inferior  in  importance,  is  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Calf  Pasture  Pumping  Station.  Only  the  largest  of  the  five 
pumping  engines  is  in  dependable  condition.  New  pumping  units,  and 
a  grit  chamber  with  ample  screen  area,  located  upstream  from  the  pump- 
ing station,  are  indispensable,  and  should  be  installed  at  once.  With- 
out them  the  pumping  station,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  sewer 
system,  will  presently  fail  to  function. 

By  districts  the  important  items  of  work  in  the  future  development 
of  the  sewer  system  are  as  follows: 

City  Proper. —  Completion  of  the  separate  system  in  the  Back  Bay  and 

westerly  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  territory  which  abuts  directly 

upon  the  Charles  River  Basin. 
Replacement  of  the  old  wooden  sewers  and  overflow  outlets  by 

masonry  structures. 
Continued  improvement  of  the  South  End  District,  with  auxiliary 

pumping  station  if  found  absolutely  necessary. 
Supplementary  east  side  intercepting  sewer,  from  Oswego  street  to 

Central  street. 

Roxbury. — The  Metropolitan  high  level  sewer.    Completion  of  separate 
system  in  those  portions  of  Roxbury  tributary  to  Metropolitan 
high  level  sewer  and  Charles  River  Basin. 
West  Branch  of  Dorchester  Brook  sewer. 

Separation  of  the  system  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Dorchester 
Brook  area. 

Separation  of  the  system  in  the  low  territory  tributary  to  the  Rox- 
bury canal. 

South  Boston. —  Extension  of  the  Dorchester  brook  outlet  sewer  into  the 
South  Bay,  and  extensions  of  all  overflows  which  are  to  connect 
herewith. 

Extension  of  the  K,  N,  I,  F,  and  West  Fifth  streets  overflows. 
Construction  of  a  marginal  overflow  conduit  around  Old  Harbor 

with  outlet  into  tidal  current  near  the  Calf  Pasture. 
Construction  of  a  dam  in  Old  Harbor  and  a  salt  water  connection 

between  Old  Harbor  and  Dorchester  Brook  and  the  South  Bay. 
Replacement  of  wooden  and  other  inadequate  sewers  by  masonry 

structures. 

Sewerage  works  required  in  the  development  of  the  Commonwealth 
land. 

Charlestown. —  Removal  of  the  wooden  overflow  sewer  now  running 
across  the  Navy  Yard,  and  relocation  in  Chelsea  street. 
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Extension  of  existing,  and  establishing  of  new,  separate  systems  in 

the  low  tidal  districts. 
Replacement  of  the  wooden  overflow  across  the  Boston  &  Maine 

Railroad  yard  near  the  State  Prison  by  a  masonry  structure. 
Extension  of  the  Beach  street  overflow. 

Building  of  a  continuous  and  adequate  channel  for  the  branch  of 
Miller's  river  which  drains  a  large  area  in  Charlestown  and 
Somerville  near  Charlestown  Neck,  largely  occupied  by  Boston 
&  Maine  freight  tracks.  This  should  be  a  joint  project  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  the  City  of  Somerville  and  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad. 
East  Boston. —  Extension  of  the  Porter  street  outlet  sewer;  this  should 
be  a  joint  project  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  City  of  Boston 
and  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

Relocation  of  the  Cottage  street  outlet  southwesterly  from  Marginal 
street. 

Extension  of  Moore  street  outlet. 

Separation  of  sewer  systems  in  the  low  tidal  districts. 

Replacement  of  wooden  and  brick  and  wooden  and  slate  sewers  by 

modern  masonry  or  pipe  sewers. 
Brighton. —  Completion  of  the  separate  system,  to  conform  to  the  State's 

requirements  and  to  relieve  flooding  and  obviate  the  overflows 

of  the  Metropolitan  sewer  into  the  Charles  river,  which  now 

occur  at  almost  every  storm. 
Construction  of  easterly  branch  of  Shepard  Brook  conduit. 
Separation  of  sewage  and  storm  water  in  the  Pratt  street  district 

tributary  to  Salt  Creek. 
Replacement  of  the  wooden  structure  of  the  Parsons  street  overflow 

by  one  of  masonry. 
West  Roxbury. —  Stony  Brook,  main  channel. 
Canterbury  branch  of  Stony  Brook. 
Relief  tunnel  from  Stony  Brook  to  the  Neponset  river. 
Completion  of  Roslindale  branch  of  Stony  Brook. 
Spring  Street  Brook  conduit. 
Baker  Street  Brook  conduit. 
Dale  Street  Brook  conduit. 

Dent  Street  Brook  conduit,  with  its  largest  tributary,  the  Addington 
road  branch. 

Sanitary  sewer  through  the  valley  of  the  Spring  Street  Brook  to 
develop  for  residential  purposes  a  large  tract  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baker  and  Spring  streets. 

Completion  of  separate  system,  dependent  upon  above  work. 

Sanitary  main  sewer  through  Dedham  territory  to  the  Metropolitan 
sewer,  as  an  outlet  for  a  sewerage  system  for  Germantown. 
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Sewerage  system  for  the  vicinity  of  La  Grange  and  Washington  streets, 
probably  with  an  auxiliary  pumping  station. 
Dorchester. —  East  Branch  Dorchester  Brook. 

Roxbury  high  level  sewer. 

Completion  of  Dorchester  high  level  sewer. 

Davenport  Brook  conduit,  outlet  section  and  also  upper  reaches. 

Outlets  of  Auckland,  Hoyt  and  Kimball  streets. 

Tenean  Creek  outlet  conduit. 

Completion  of  Oakland  Brook  conduit. 
Hyde  Park. —  Stony  Brook  with  system  of  surface  drains  and  com- 
pletion of  separate  system. 

Sumner  Brook  conduit. 

Drainage  for  camp  ground. 

Pinehurst  Brook  conduit. 

Storm  water  conduit  for  relief  of  Business  street. 
Dana  avenue  storm  water  conduit. 
West  Fork  Oakland  Brook  conduit. 

Maintenance  of  Sewers. 

In  the  ten-year  period,  1913-22,  the  total  mileage  of  sewers  increased 
121  miles,  while  the  amount  of  money  available  for  cleaning  sewers 
remained  substantially  the  same,  $30,000  to  $37,000.  The  average  for 
the  last  five  years  was  even  less  than  that  for  the  first  five  years  of  the 
period.  The  result  is  that  sewers  are  now  cleaned  on  complaint;  that  is, 
when  the  sewers  become  plugged,  or  so  full  as  to  cause  plugging  of  the 
house  connections. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  such  a  condition  supervenes  the 
City  is  liable  for  any  damage  which  may  occur.  Much  larger  sums  must 
be  expended  for  sewer  cleaning  in  the  immediate  future,  or  there  will 
presently  come  a  year  in  which  the  City  will  have  to  expend  a  very  large 
sum  for  cleaning,  or  for  paying  damages,  or  for  both. 

Financially  the  catch-basins  have  fared  better,  sums  expended  for 
cleaning  having  ranged  from  $36,000  in  1913  to  $109,000  in  1922.  Al- 
though this  work  is  nearly  all  done  by  advertised  contract,  the  system 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  contract  forces  are  not  so  flexible  nor 
so  readily  available  in  emergencies  as  an  adequate  day  labor  force  would 
be.  Moreover,  the  breakage  of  catch-basin  traps  by  contractors'  men  is 
a  serious  matter,  very  difficult  to  check  or  control,  and  of  considerable 
proportions;  there  are  probable  2,000  basins  now  without  traps.  This 
condition  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  the  sewers. 
Machine  cleaning  of  catch-basins  by  day  labor  should  be  adopted  in  the 
near  future. 

Some  of  the  day  labor  forces  are  now  paid  from  the  loan;  they 
should  be  included  in  a  budget  item  and  their  services  utilized  for  con- 
struction or  maintenance,  as  required. 
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Sanitary  Service. 

The  principal  methods  of  street  cleaning  now  in  use  in  Boston  are 
as  follows: 

Horse-drawn  sweepers  working  on  the  rough  pavements,  preceded 
by  a  sprinkling  wagon  and  followed  closely  by  broom  men,  pick-up  men, 
and  single  teams.  This  method  adapts  itself  quite  well  to  our  old  type 
of  rough  granite  pavement  with  sand  joints. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  a  sprinkling,  sweeping  and  pick- 
up machine  has  been  developed,  and  on  smooth  paved  streets  this  machine 
has  accomplished  wonderful  results.  The  department  at  present  has  six 
of  these  machines  in  operation,  and  the  program  for  the  future  is  to  add 
a  certain  number  of  these  machines  each  year  until  it  is  possible  to  sweep 
all  improved  pavements  throughout  the  City. 

On  our  improved  granite  pavements  with  grouted  joints  the  power- 
driven  flusher  for  sprinkling  and  flushing  streets  has  operated  very  suc- 
cessfully. This  machine  is  worked  during  the  day  on  sprinkling  and  at 
night  on  flushing. 

We  also  have  the  patrol  or  "White  Wings."  This  refers  to  the 
man  having  some  particular  section  of  street  to  patrol  with  broom  and 
push-cart  who  gathers  up  droppings  and  paper  that  have  been  cast  away . 
or  swept  out  into  the  street. 

As  much  of  street  rubbish  originates  on  the  sidewalks,  and  from 
there  finds  its  way  into  the  roadway,  it  is  a  growing  practice  to  place 
receptacles  at  fixed  points  on  sidewalks,  especially  for  pedestrians,  in 
which  all  litter  can  be  deposited  to  await  the  call  of  the  collection  wagon 
or  truck.  The  placing  of  these  cans  throughout  the  City  greatly  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  our  streets  and  alleys. 

Education  of  the  public,  apprehension  of  offenders,  disappearance 
of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  greater  area  of  well-paved  streets  will  bring 
about  better  conditions,  so  that  with  a  reasonable  expenditure  and  im- 
proved equipment  clean  streets  will  be  a  matter  of  local  demand  and 
pride. 

Boston  buys  more  newspapers  per  capita  than  any  other  large  city, 
and  the  problem  of  keeping  them  off  the  streets  is  a  police  function.  One 
32-page  newspaper,  when  thrown  away  and  its  parts  disassociated,  can 
render  a  large  area  unsightly  on  a  windy  day.  Within  a  few  years  we 
should  have  motor-driven  pick-up  sweepers,  working  two  shifts  daily, 
located  in  every  Public  Works  Department  yard  for  local  use. 

In  spite  of  ordinances  and  regulations  governing  littering  of  streets 
and  proper  separation  of  household  wastes,  a  very  large  number  of  people 
still  continue  to  violate  the  law;  and  this  will  continue  until  the  Police 
Department  takes  more  stringent  measures.  Some  people  are  born 
with  or  have  an  acquired  tendency  towards  cleanliness,  while  others 
have  strong  propensities  in  the  opposite  direction  and  it  is  the  most 
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flagrant  offenders  in  the  latter  class  that  should  first  receive  police  atten- 
tion and  be  forced  to  practice  clean  habits. 

Boston,  like  all  large  cities  of  the  world,  has  become  so  congested 
with  auto  traffic  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  adopt  night  or  early- 
morning  cleaning  throughout  the  business  district.  For  all  work  of 
street  cleaning  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  permanent  and  well  trained  corps 
of  men  under  an  efficient  organization  and  with  sufficient  appropriation 
to  keep  up  with  all  improved  types  of  machinery  in-order  to  give  good 
results  to  the  taxpayers. 

Municipal  refuse  includes  street  refuse,  such  as  sweepings,  snow, 
and  leaves;  trade  refuse,  such  as  solid  waste  from  factories  and  stores; 
and  house  refuse,  such  as  ashes,  rubbish  and  garbage. 

The  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  every  citizen,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  the  true 
measure  of  efficiency  wherein  municipal  cleanliness  and  civic  pride  will 
amply  repay  for  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  the  public's  money.  A 
regular  collection  and  rapid  disposition  of  a  City's  refuse  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  a  municipality.  This  requires  sufficient  appro- 
priations, efficient  organization,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  public.  All 
these  requisites  are  dependent  on  each  other  to  obtain  any  degree  of  success. 
In  Boston,  as  in  all  other  large  cities  of  America,  the  present  system  for 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  municipal  waste  is  the  result  of  several 
investigations  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment  only,  without  establishing 
a  definite  plan  or  policy. 

Efficient  service  in  the  collection  of  municipal  waste  can  be  obtained 
by  two  methods:  By  contract,  wherein  the  exact  work  is  specified  and 
requirements  are  such  as  oblige  the  contractor  to  furnish  the  desired 
service,  or  by  municipal  forces,  where  the  City  conducts  the  work  with 
its  own  team  and  trucks,  and  the  men  employed  on  the  work  are  paid 
directly  by  the  City.  A  majority  of  cities  have  adopted  the  latter 
method. 

Municipal  operation  eliminates  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
contractor  to  obtain  the  largest  remuneration  possible  at  the  least  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  expensive  to  the  city.  To  maintain  success- 
fully and  efficiently  the  collection  of  municipal  waste,  strict  regulations  as 
to  household  treatment  should  not  only  be  enforced,  but  considerable 
time  should  be  spent  in  a  campaign  of  educating  the  people  in  co-operating 
for  mutual  advantage. 

A  separate  collection  of  garbage,  ashes  and  rubbish  is  the  method 
practiced  in  most  large  cities  in  America,  and  Boston,  following  the  example 
of  other  cities,  has  for  the  past  twelve  years  tried,  with  very  poor  success, 
to  enforce  regulations  as  to  a  proper  separation. 

Collection  of  refuse  in  Boston  is  now  performed  by  municipal  day 
labor  forces  and  by  five  independent  collectors  operating  under  one-year 
contracts,  all  under  the  supervision  of  this  department.    In  addition  to 
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the  above  forces  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  refuse  gathered  by  private 
collectors,  over  whom  the  City  exercises  no  control. 

The  refuse  of  the  entire  City  amounts  annually  to  482,000  tons,  of 
which  79,000  are  garbage,  371,000  are  ashes,  and  32,000  are  rubbish. 
Approximately  SI, 750,000  is  spent  by  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  collection 
and  disposal  of  refuse. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  garbage  collected  in  Boston 
is  fed  to  hogs,  and  the  remaining  three-quarters  sent  to  Spectacle  Island, 
where  it  is  subjected  to  the  reduction  process.  Ashes  and  rubbish  are 
used  for  filling  purposes  in  surrounding  low  lands.  ' 

These  methods  of  disposal  are  objectionable.  Inland  dumps  have 
been  a  nuisance  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood  and  a  menace  to  public 
health.  Rat,  fly  and  mosquito  breeding  abound  at  these  points,  and 
fires  are  always  a  possibility.  For  any  city  there  is  one  best  method  of 
refuse  collection  and  disposal,  adapted  to  the  particular  condition  existing 
in  that  city.  For  Boston  the  present  system  is  far  from  ideal,  and  the 
question  of  finding  dumps  for  the  disposal  of  inorganic  or  partially  mixed 
wastes  is  becoming  a  serious  question. 

Garbage,  of  course,  is  a  most  difficult  material  to  dispose  of  without 
nuisance,  and  the  present  method  of  delivering  to  farmers  for  hog  feeding 
in  the  suburban  districts  and  reducing  the  greater  part  of  it  at  Spectacle 
Island  has  been  the  cause  of  many  complaints.  No  cure-all  can  be 
proposed  for  Boston,  but  a  practical  working  program  susceptible  of 
variation  must  be  put  in  effect  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  our  firm  belief 
that  the  time  has  arrived,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  dumps  and  the  excess- 
ive length  of  hauls,  when  Boston  must  look  to  other  means  in  the  disposal 
of  wastes. 

Incineration  is  the  only  method  of  disposal  lending  itself  to  the 
solution,  and  a  program  to  that  end  is  recommended.  This  would  mean 
that,  in  addition  to  ashes  and  rubbish  incineration,  garbage  must  be  added, 
and  all  waste  City  material  disposed  of  by  local  incineration.  With 
proper  sanitary  equipment  for  collection,  no  valid  objection  can  be  found. 
By  such  a  system  all  household  waste,  ashes,  garbage  and  rubbish  would 
be  collected  at  one  time,  and  with  swift-moving  motor  equipment,  taken 
to  the  point  of  incineration.  This  would  insure  better  collection  service  and 
inoffensive  disposal  of  all  refuse,  and  a  substantial  saving  over  present 
costs  for  unsatisfactory  service.  To  provide  for  the  entire  City  of  Boston, 
eight  destructor  stations  would  be  required,  costing  approximately 
$2,500,000.  Such  an  amount  with  an  additional  outlay  for  motor  equip- 
ment of  possibly  another  $500,000,  may  seem  exessive,  but  an  actual 
saving  can  be  shown  over  the  present  expenditure. 

The  increased  volume  of  refuse  requiring  collection  at  present  is  due 
to  the  modern  method  of  package  and  carton  containers,  as  against  the 
older  method  of  bulk  in  paper  bags,  the  latter  of  which  could  be  crumpled 
to  a  small  volume  and  burned.    Also,  the  use  of  the  gas  range  for  cooking 
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prevents  the  local  burning  of  combustible  refuse,  which  must  now  be 
collected  and  transported  to  the  scows  and  dumps.  Unless,  within  25 
years,  a  thinner  and  more  flexible  container  comes  into  use,  or  the  pre- 
dicted concentrated  foods  of  small  volume  are  developed,  an  increasing 
amount  of  this  combustible  material  must  be  handled,  and  incineration 
appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution. 

A  few  modern  apartment  houses  have  provided  satisfactory  in- 
cinerating furnaces  for  garbage  and  litter.  Their  installation  should  be 
compulsory  for  buildings  of  twenty  or  more  apartments  having  janitor 
service. 

The  importance  of  highway  traffic  to  the  commercial  life  of  the  com- 
munity becomes  greater  yearly.  The  complete  removal  of  snow  in  the 
busy  down-town  streets  and  provision  for  bare  traffic  lanes  in  all  important 
highways  elsewhere  is  an  important  municipal  function.  Five-ton 
truck  blade  plows,  tractor  blade  and  "V"  plows,  and  efficient  mechanical 
snow  loaders  have  been  successful  during  the  past  two  years  in  solving  the 
snow  problem.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  short-haul  water  front  dumps, 
but  unfortunate  in  having  very  few  locations  for  dumping  into  sewers, 
It  is  believed  that  better  results  will  follow  a  complete  day-labor  system  of 
removal,  rather  than  the  present  contract  yardage  system  for  a  part  of  the 
removal. 

Water  Service. 

In  1895,  by  legislative  act,  Boston  was  included  in  a  Metropolitan 
District  comprising  all  municipalities  within  a  radius  of  ten  (10)  miles  of 
the  State  House  to  which  water  could  be  supplied,  and  Boston's  water 
supply,  consisting  of  Lake  Cochituate  and  five  reservoirs  built  on  the 
Sudbury  River  Watershed,  was  taken  by  the  Commission  in  charge  as  a 
foundation  for  the  District  supply.  In  addition,  the  Wachusett  reservoir 
constructed  upon  the  south  branch  of  the  Nashua  river,  was  built  and 
connected  to  the  Sudbury  river  reservoir  by  an  aqueduct  and  open 
channel. 

The  present  sources  of  supply  are  capable  of  delivering  in  a  dry  year 
155,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  consumption  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  in  1923  was  125,245,000  gallons  per  day,  of  which  quantity 
88,933,000  gallons  per  day,  or  71  per  cent  was  used  in  Boston.  With  a 
storage  capacity  of  80,680,000,000  gallons  and  a  normal  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  before 
1928. 

The  Legislature  of  1919  authorized  a  joint  Board,  consisting  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission, to  report  relative  to  the  water  supply,  needs,  and  resources  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  their  report  submitted  in  January,  1922,  relative 
to  the  Metropolitan  District  needs,  they  approved  the  report  of  1895,  to 
the  effect  that  the  chief  reliance  for  the  future  supply  of  the  Metropolitan 
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District  must  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  Ware  river,  and  after  that  on 
the  Swift  river.  It  is  practically  certain  that  measures  for  work  on  the 
Ware  river  addition  will  be  authorized  this  year,  and  that  in  1928  this 
additional  supply  will  be  available. 

While  to  date  the  water  has  been  of  first-class  quality,  being  drawn 
from  the  Wachusett  and  North  Sudbury  reservoirs,  studies  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year  of  nitration  methods,  so  that  when  the  occasion 
arises  nitration  will  give  the  purity  desired. 

Water  Pressure. 

On  the  completion  of  a  60-inch  pipe  line  connecting  the  Weston 
Aqueduct  writh  Spot  Pond,  now  being  laid  by  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission,  the  maximum  water  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  on  the  low 
service  area  of  Boston,  which  comprises  all  of  the  City  Proper,  South  Bos- 
ton, and  that  part  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  lying  northerly  of  Hunting- 
ton avenue,  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  street,  Dudley  street,  Stoughton 
street,  Pleasant  street,  Adams  street,  and  Mill  street,  excepting  the  small 
elevated  areas  on  Beacon  Hill  and  Telegraph  Hill,  will  be  increased  to 
sixty  pounds,  and  this  increased  pressure  will  amply  satisfy  our  require- 
ments. 

The  maximum  pressure  of  ninety  pounds  on  the  high  service,  com- 
prising a  portion  of  Roxbury,  the  greater  portion  of  Dorchester  and  all  of 
West  Roxbury  and  Hyde  Park,  is  ample  for  all  demands  except  on  the 
top  of  Parker  Hill  in  Roxbury  and  Nottingham  Hill  in  Brighton,  and  an 
additional  pressure  for  both  places  is  nowr  under  consideration  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

The  southern  low  service  area  of  Boston,  w-hich  comprises  the  City 
Proper,  South  Boston  and  portions  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  covering 
5,950  acres,  and  having  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  pipe  out  of 
a  total  mileage  of  896,  is  supplied,  first,  by  a  48-inch  pipe,  a  continuation 
of  a  Metropolitan  48-inch  main  in  Beacon  street,  Brookline,  through 
Beacon  street  and  Commonwealth  avenue,  ending  at  Massachusetts 
avenue,  laid  in  1883;  second,  by  a  40-inch  pipe,  a  continuation  of  the 
40-inch  Metropolitan  main  inBoylston  street  and  Brookline  avenue,  Brook- 
line,  through  Brookline  avenue  and  Beacon  street  to  the  Boston  Common, 
laid  in  1860;  third,  by  a  30-inch  and  36-inch  pipe  continuation  of  the 
Metropolitan  30-inch  and  36-inch  mains  in  Boylston  street,  Brookline, 
through  Huntington  avenue  and  Tremont  street  to  Boston  Common, 
where  both  connect  to  the  40-inch  pipe  coming  in  through  Beacon  street. 
These  pipes  are  the  original  mains  supplying  Boston  and  were  laid  in  1847, 
and  while  portions  on  Tremont  street  north  of  Massachusetts  avenue  have 
been  relaid,  the  greater  lengths  are  the  original  pipes,  and  have  been 
seventy -seven  years  in  service ;  fourth,  by  a  48-inch  pipe,  a  continuation 
of  the  Metropolitan  48-inch  main  in  Beacon  street  and  Brookline  avenue, 
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Brookline,  through  Longwood  avenue  and  Prentiss  street  to  Tremont 
street,  there  connecting  to  the  30-inch  and  36-inch  pipes  in  Tremont 
street.    This  pipe  was  laid  in  1908. 

Provided  that  all  the  above  mains  are  in  service,  the  southern  low 
service  area,  as  regards  number,  sizes  and  location  of  mains,  is  amply- 
supplied,  and  so  arranged  that  interruption  of  supply  is  improbable; 
but  unfortunately  all  the  pipes,  excepting  the  48-inch  main  in  Longwood 
avenue,  laid  in  1908,  have  reached  a  point  where,  due  to  age,  they  will 
have  to  be  replaced  within  the  next  twenty-five  years.  A  conservative 
figure  for  pipe  depreciation  is  2  per  cent  yearly,  which  makes  the  safe 
life  of  a  cast-iron  pipe  about  fifty  years. 

The  program  for  meeting  the  demands  for  the  next  twenty -five  years 
on  the  southern  low  service  will  be  to  extend  the  48-inch  main  in  Com- 
monwealth avenue,  ending  at  Massachusetts  avenue  to  Boston  Common, 
by  laying  7,000  linear  feet  of  48-inch  pipe  in  Commonwealth  avenue, 
Arlington  street,  and  Beacon  street.  This  main  will  probably  replace 
the  old  40-inch  main  in  Beacon  street,  between  Commonwealth  avenue 
and  the  Common.  The  length  of  the  original  40-inch  pipe  laid  in  1860, 
and  sixty  years  in  use  in  Brookline  avenue,  is  about  1,600  feet,  between 
Longwood  avenue  and  the  Brookline  line  and  this  length  should  be 
replaced  with  42-inch  pipe,  since  the  40-inch  size  in  now  obsolete.  The 
oldest  pipes  in  the  system,  l^he  30-inch  and  36-inch  mains  in  Huntington 
avenue  and  Tremont  street,  between  the  Brookline  line  and  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  will  have  been  in  service  for  one  hundred  years  within  the 
next  twenty-five-year  period.  Both  pipes  should  be  relaid,  with  one 
48-inch  main  10,500  feet  in  length.  The  3,200  feet  lengths  of  30-inch  and 
36-inch  pipes  in  Tremont  street,  between  Dover  and  Boylston  streets, 
are  decidedly  dangerous  at  Castle  street,  where  they  are  carried  over  the 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  and  again  between  Warrenton  and  Boylston  streets,  where 
they  are  laid  on  and  off  the  subway  roof,  and  for  safety  of  life  and  property 
must  be  abandoned.  This  replacing  main  would  be  one  48-inch  pipe 
about  5,000  feet  in  length,  starting  at  Tremont  and  Dover  streets,  laid 
through  Berkeley  street,  Columbus  avenue  and  Charles  street  to  the 
Common,  connecting  with  the  other  large  supply  mains. 

The  larger  arteries  on  the  southern  low  service  system  are  of  ample 
size,  namely  30-inch,  24-inch  and  20-inch  pipes,  and  well  distributed 
throughout  the  area,  with  the  exception  of  South  Boston,  where  the 
20-inch  main  laid  in  1847,  through  Dover  street  and  Fourth  street,  should 
be  replaced  with  a  24-inch  main  for  a  length  of  5,500  feet.  This  new 
main,  together  with  the  30-inch  main  entering  South  Boston  through 
Southampton  street,  and  the  30-inch  main  crossing  Fort  Point 
channel  in  a  tunnel,  will  amply  meet  all  demands  in  South  Boston  for 
years. 

East  Boston,  with  two  supply  mains  from  the  Metropolitan  mains 
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in  Chelsea  crossing  Chelsea  Creek  through  tunnels  at  different  points, 
will  need  no  extended  work  for  years.  The  larger  mains  are  compara- 
tively new,  ample  in  size,  and  well  interconnected .  There  are  no  undevel- 
oped areas  in  East  Boston  and,  due  to  the  practice  of  relajdng  the  old  and 
small  pipes  with  12-inch  pipes  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  distribution 
system  is  good. 

Charlestown  is  also  fairly  well  equipped  with  large  mains  of  ample 
size  for  present  and  future  demands.  It  can  be  supplied  either  by  way  of 
Chelsea,  Somerville,  or  from  the  City  Proper.  The  only  menace  is  the 
20-inch  cement  lined  pipe  in  Medford  street,  an  inheritance  from  the 
old  Charlestown  water  system.  It  is  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  in  a  year 
or  so  must  be  replaced  with  a  24-inch  main  for  a  length  of  5,000  feet.  All 
of  the  old  cement  lined  pipes  have  been  replaced  with  larger  sized  cast-iron 
pipes,  and  with  no  undeveloped  areas  to  consider,  no  sizeable  improve- 
ment will  be  needed  for  years. 

The  southern  high  service,  comprising  that  portion  of  Roxbury 
and  Dorchester  lying  south  of  Huntington  avenue,  Tremont  street,  Dudley 
street,  all  of  West  Roxbury,  Hyde  Park,  and  about  one  half  the  area  of 
Brighton,  about  18,500  acres,  is  not  nearly  as  well  fortified  by  large 
supply  mains  as  the  southern  low  service,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  area  is  only  now  in  process  of  development,  and  there  are 
yet  large  undeveloped  sections  awaiting  action. 

The  entire  high  service  area  is  dependent  on  one  48-inch  supply 
main,  a  continuation  of  the  Metropolitan  48-inch  main  in  Walnut  and 
Washington  streets,  Brookline.  This  main  is  divided  at  the  junction  of 
Huntington  avenue  and  Heath  street  into  a  42-inch  main  to  the  City 
Proper,  laid  in  Huntington  avenue,  Clarendon  street,  Newbury  street, 
and  Public  Garden  to  the  Common,  and  a  36-inch  supply  main  laid 
through  Roxbury  as  far  as  Geneva  avenue  and  Columbia  road,  at  which 
point  it  is  reduced  to  30-inch  size  and  continues  through  Dorchester  to 
the  junction  of  Sanford  and  Morton  streets,  connecting  with  the  Metro- 
politan 36-inch  supply  main  going  to  Forbes  Hill  reservoir  in  Quincy. 
The  second  supply  to  the  southern  high  service  area  is  through  a  36-inch 
main  laid  in  Perkins  street  and  Day  street,  connecting  with  and  reinforc- 
ing the  36-inch  main  in  Heath  street,  and  also  through  a  24-inch  main 
laid  in  Prince  street,  Eliot  street,  and  continuing  through  West  Roxbury, 
terminating  at  the  junction  of  Centre  and  Grove  streets. 

Both  the  above  mains  receive  their  supply  from  a  48-inch  Metro- 
politan main  in  Warren  and  Cottage  streets,  Brookline.  Secondary 
supplies  are  furnished  the  West  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  area  by  a  24- 
inch  connection  to  a  Metropolitan  48-inch  main  at  Arborway  and  South 
street,  a  16-inch  connection  from  the  same  main  at  Morton  street  and 
Blue  Hill  avenue,  and  a  12-inch  connection  at  River  and  Morton  streets. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  with  either  of  the  Metropolitan  high  serv- 
ice supply  mains  shut  off,  the  other  main,  with  our  present  connections, 
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will  not  maintain  the  pressure  required  on  the  high  service,  and  that 
serious  consequence  would  result  from  any  extended  shut-down. 

The  first  step  to  take  in  improving  existing  conditions  will  be  to  lay 
a  48-inch  main  from  the  Brookline  line  through  Prince,  Eliot,  South, 
and  Morton  streets,  Franklin  Park  and  Columbia  road,  connecting  into 
the  36-inch  main  in  Geneva  avenue.  This  will  relieve  the  present  adverse 
situation. 

Throughout  the  high  service  area  in  West  Roxbury  and  Dorchester 
are  various  lengths  of  ample  sized  arteries  or  secondary  mains,  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  between  such  lengths  are  short  lengths  of  12-inch  pipe. 
These  various  gaps  should  be  relaid  and,  with  the  larger  sizes  and  proper 
interconnections,  an  ample  supply  for  any  demands,  either  domestic  or 
fire  fighting,  will  be  furnished. 

Both  the  Brighton  high  service  and  low  service  require  the  laying 
of  larger  arteries  to  care  for  the  extensive  building  on  the  areas  now 
under  development.  The  entire  high  service  is  supplied  through  a  16-inch 
main  in  Chestnut  Hill  avenue  and  any  accident  to  this  main  would  cause 
serious  danger.  A  continuation  of  the  24-inch  main,  3,000  feet  of  which 
are  now  being  laid  from  Cleveland  circle  through  Sutherland  road  to  Com- 
monwealth avenue,  should  be  made  to  Warren  avenue  and  Cambridge 
street,  an  additional  length  of  4,000  feet.  On  the  low  service  area  the 
16-inch  main  in  Western  avenue  should  be  connected  with  the  16-inch 
in  Brighton  avenue  by  way  of  Market  and  North  Beacon  streets,  thus 
giving  a  serviceable  loop  west  of  Harvard  avenue.  For  the  area  east  of 
Harvard  avenue  and  Franklin  street,  a  16-inch  main  in  Western  avenue 
and  along  the  park  adjoining  the  river,  connecting  with  the  16-inch 
main  in  Commonwealth  avenue,  will  improve  and  strengthen  this  area. 

The  policy  adopted  since  1922  of  laying  no  pipe  smaller  than  12 
inches,  except  in  a  short  length  unimportant  street,  if  continued,  will  fur- 
nish to  all  new  area  an  adequate  supply  for  the  future,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  the  policy  of  relaying  an  average  of  5  miles  of  the  small  and  old 
mains  with  at  least  a  12-inch  pipe,  will  give  Boston  a  water  supply  equal 
to  any  in  the  country. 

In  common  with  all  American  cities  founded  during  the  last  century, 
practically  all  our  pipes,  6  inches  and  8  inches  in  size,  are  too  small  now, 
and  were  too  small  even  when  laid,  and  at  the  present  time,  due  to  number 
and  variety  of  water  fixtures  in  the  modern  houses,  as  well  as  increase  in 
size  and  pumping  capacity  of  the  modern  fire  fighting  apparatus,  it  is 
inadvisable  to  use  a  pipe  less  than  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Boston  in  its  distribution  system  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
has  cut  down  the  percentage  of  length  of  6-inch  pipe  and  under  from 
44  per  cent  in  1898  to  26  per  cent  in  1923,  and  with  a  relaying  program  of 
5  miles  each  year,  by  1960  the  entire  length  of  small  sized  mains  will 
have  been  replaced. 

The  post  hydrants  used  in  Boston  were  designed  and  built  in  the 
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department  shops,  and  in  size  of  barrel  and  capacity  of  discharge  are 
superior  to  practically  any  of  the  commercial  hydrants  in  the  market. 

The  policy  of  turning  back  to  the  City  Treasury  for  general  purposes 
the  unexpended  balance  from  water  income  each  year  should  be  discon- 
tinued. For  many  years  to  come  it  should  be  retained  for  necessary 
extension  and  replacement  of  much  needed  trunk  lines. 

The  increase  both  in  the  number  and  size  of  public  service  under- 
ground structures  in  streets  already  congested  is  becoming  a  serious  peril 
to  the  Water  Division.  In  the  past,  due  to  lack  of  inspection,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  private  corporations  installing  underground  con- 
duits to  maintain  a  proper  distance  from  either  our  cast  iron  water  main 
or  the  lead  service  pipes,  and  this  disregard  has  lead  to  more  or  less  serious 
breaks  with  costly  damages. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Water  Division  has  had  inspectors 
closely  following  this  underground  work  to  look  after  our  interests:  and 
we  look  forward  to  an  increasing  expenditure  for  this  purpose. 

High  Pressure  Fire  Syste??i. 
The  lay-out  of  this  system,  covering  the  congested  value  district,  with 
some  adjacent  territory,  bounded  by  Ivneeland  street,  Stuart  street, 
Charles  street,  Beacon  street,  Somerset  street,  Chardon  street.  Merriinac 
street  and  the  waterfront  —  an  area  of  one  square  mile  —  called  for  the 
laying  of  about  eighteen  miles  of  12-inch,  16-inch  and  20-inch  pipe  supply- 
ing about  five  hundred  high  pressure  hydrants.  On  January  1.  1924, 
there  had  been  laid  and  in  service  13.75  miles  of  pipe,  with  two  pumping 
stations.  A  contract  for  an  additional  2k  miles  of  pipe  is  under  execution, 
leaving  at  the  close  of  this  year  about  two  miles  of  pipe  to  be  laid  to  com- 
plete our  high  pressure  fire  system.  At  the  end  of  1926  all  anticipated 
work  should  be  finished. 


REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Edward  W.  McGlenen,  City  Registrar. 
Jeremiah  J.  Leary,  Assistant  Registrar. 
Margaret  M.  Foley,  Assistant  Registrar. 

The  City  Registrar  keeps  the  records  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
and  issues  certificates  of  all  intentions  of  marriage.  Annual  reports  have 
been  published  since  1849,  except  in  1860  and  1861. 

By  ordinance,  approved  July  12,  1892,  the  Department  of  Ancient 
Records  and  the  office  of  Record  Commissioners  (established  July  6,  1S75) 
were  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  including 
the  publication  of  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Boston, 
were  transferred  to  the  City  Registrar. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioners. 
Thomas  P.  Glynn,  Chairman. 
James  J.  Mahar.  Clarence  H.  Blackall. 

The  public  school  system  of  Boston  is  the  result  of  a  long  process  of 
growth  starting  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  colony. 

The  first  school  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  (1635-1682)  the  only 
public  school  in  the  town  of  Boston  was  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Its 
purpose  was  not  at  all  like  that  of  the  common  schools  of  later  times,  but 
was  solely  the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  university,  in  order  that  the 
colony  might  be  aided,  says  the  historian,  "in  securing  a  body  of  learned 
men,  who  'by  acquaintance  with  ancient  tongues'  should  be  able  to  obtain 
'a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures'  and  be  qualified  'to  discover  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  original.' "  This  original  purpose  of  the  Latin  School 
—  preparation  for  the  university  —  has  never  been  changed. 

The  original  Latin  School  was  located  on  School  street  in  the  rear 
of  King's  Chapel.  We  show  line  cut  of  this  original  building,  and  half- 
tone of  the  Public  Latin  School  completed  in  1923. 

The  task  of  erecting  this  first  building  may  have  been  even  more 
difficult  to  complete  than  erecting  buildings  of  the  present  day.  In  those 
days,  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  thereafter,  there  were  but 
two  classes  of  mechanics,  namely,  masons  and  carpenters.  This  condition 
among  the  building  trades  lasted  up  to  about  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Everything  that  went  into  the  construction  of  a  building  in  those  days 
was  hand  made.  The  lumber  was  cut  and  hewn  nearby,  but  the  brick 
for  the  chimney  was  brought  from  across  the  water. 

The  second  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  1704,  on  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  Franklin  statue  in  front  of  City  Hall,  the  schoolyard  extending 
along  School  street  to  and  including  the  rear  of  King's  Chapel. 

On  May  3,  1749,  the  third  school  building,  located  where  the  Parker 
House  now  stands,  was  first  occupied.  This  building  was  erected  by  the 
proprietors  of  King's  Chapel,  who  conveyed  in  fee  simple  to  the  town  of 
Boston  in  exchange  for  the  lot  adjoining  King's  Chapel,  thereby  allowing 
the  enlargement  of  the  church.  This  third  building  was  of  brick,  one 
room,  one  story,  with  a  cupola.  The  architecture  was  what  is  known  as 
the  English  Mechanics  House. 

The  fourth  building,  an  elaborate  structure  for  those  days,  was 
erected  about  the  year  1812  in  the  place  of  the  third  building,  the  latter 
having  outgrown  its  usefulness.  The  new  building  was  of  brick,  with  a 
granite  front,  had  three  stories,  and  was  occupied  until  the  Town  Com- 
mittee decided  to  house  the  Boys'  Latin  School  and  the  English  High 
School  under  one  roof. 
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The  building  erected  for  this  purpose  was  in  part  of  the  same  type 
as  the  fourth  building,  brick  with  granite  front.  It  covered  more  area, 
having  two  rooms  to  a  floor  instead  of  one  room.  This  fifth  building 
occupied  by  the  Public  Latin  School,  erected  on  Bedford  street,  was 
completed  July  8,  1844.  The  growth  of  both  the  Latin  School  and  the 
English  High  School  was  such  that  the  addition  of  a  fourth  story  became 
necessary  in  1861. 

The  sixth  building,  fronting  on  Warren  avenue,  was  built  in  the  year 
1881  for  the  Public  Latin  School  in  conjunction  with  the  English  High 
School  building  fronting  on  Montgomery  street.  The  combined  building 
was  said  at  that  time  to  be  the  largest  free  public  school  building  in  the 
world  and  the  largest  structure  in  America  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses. The  entire  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  English  High  School. 
At  the  time  of  its  erection,  only  forty-three  years  ago,  mechanics  employed 
in  its  construction  received  $1.50  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  present  Public  Latin  School,  built  and  completed  in  1923,  is  of 
colonial  architecture  in  design,  of  red  face  brick  with  limestone  trimmings, 
and  constructed  throughout  of  first-class  fireproof  materials.  A  col- 
onnade on  the  front  of  the  building,  formed  of  large  limestone  columns, 
is  a  predominating  architectural  feature.  The  building  is  advantageously 
located  on  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  in  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  and  is  surrounded 
by  prominent  buildings  of  a  public  and  semi-public  nature,  being  free 
from  any  commercially  developed  abutting  property. 

The  building  contains  thirty-one  class  rooms,  chemistry,  biology  and 
physics  laboratories,  physics  and  chemical  lecture  rooms,  a  large  library, 
locker  rooms  and  toilets  on  each  floor,  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium 
with  the  necessary  shower  rooms  and  armories.  It  is  equipped  mechan- 
ically with  a  modern  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  the  boilers 
being  of  the  oil  burning  type.  The  electrical,  vacuum  cleaning  and 
plumbing  systems  are  the  best  of  their  respective  kinds,  and  include  the 
most  modern  appliances  known. 

The  Grammar  Schools. 

The  primitive  schools  of  this  type  were  first  established  in  1682  and 
were  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  children  to  write  and  cipher.  Read- 
ing was  supposed  to  be  learned  at  home,  or  from  private  teachers.  There 
were  two  masters  in  each  of  these  schools. 

The  earlier  schools  were  open  only  for  boys.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury girls  were  not  admitted  at  all;  and  when  they  were  first  admitted 
in  1789,  they  were  permitted  to  attend  only  half  the  year,  from  April  to 
October.  This  was  doubtless  because  many  of  the  boys  were  obliged 
to  work  in  the  summer  season,  and  so  left  room  in  the  school  for  the  girls. 
It  was  not  until  1828  that  girls  were  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools 
on  equal  terms  with  the  boys. 
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The  schools  increased  in  number  rapidly,  until  in  1900  there  were 
207  permanent  school  buildings  (lower  and  upper  elementary  and  high 

schools). 

The  buildings,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  selectmen,  City  Council  and  School  Committee.  In  1901  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  to  establish  the  Schoolhouse 
Department  for  the  City  of  Boston.  Under  this  law  this  department  is 
in  charge  of  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  citizens  of  Boston,  appointed 
by  the  Mayor.  The  board  exercises  all  the  power  and  authority  of  all 
existing  laws  relating  to  schoolhouse  construction  and  repair.  Its  duties 
are  to  request  the  Street  Commissioners  to  take  land  for  school  purposes; 
to  select  architects  for  school  buildings;  to  provide  temporary  school 
accommodations;  to  make,  alter  and  approve  designs  and  plans  for 
school  purposes;  to  erect,  complete,  alter,  repair  and  furnish  school 
buildings;  to  prepare  school  yards  for  school  buildings. 

During  the  earlier  years  in  which  this  law  was  in  operation,  to  meet 
the  expense  of  carrying  out  its  provisions,  the  City  yearly  issued  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $500,000  and  received,  also,  approximately  $500,000 
from  the  tax  levy  based  on  the  valuation  of  the  City.  This  condition 
maintained  up  to  1916,  when,  under  the  first  administration  of  the  present 
Mayor,  by  bis  direction  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  to 
meet  the  expense  of  erecting  new  school  buildings  entirely  from  the  tax 
levy;  and  since  that  time,  as  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  the  City  has 
been  on  a  pay-as-you-go  policy. 

The  present  Mayor  also  requested  the  Board  to  see  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  plans  drawn  for  a  standard  schoolhouse.  After 
much  study,  the  Board  adopted  a  plan  which  can  be  used  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  indefinite  number  of  buildings.  Units  of  four,  eight,  twelve 
and  sixteen  rooms  may  be  built,  thus  saving  the  City  large  sums  in 
architects'  fees,  and  saving  the  time  that  would  be  consumed  in  drawing 
plans  for  the  individual  buildings. 

This  department  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty-three  years, 
and  during  that  time  has  completed  seventy-nine  new  school  buildings 
and  erected  additions  to  thirty  existing  buildings.  During  the  year  1923 
the  Board  completed  the  erection  of  six  new  buildings:  Public  Latin 
School,  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  Back  Bay,  thirty-six  rooms;  Bailey 
Street  School,  Bailey  street,  Dorchester,  four  rooms,  an  elementary 
school;  William  McKinley  School,  St.  Mary's  street,  Back  Bay,  eight 
rooms,  an  elementary  school;  Theodore  Roosevelt  School,  School  street, 
Egleston  square,  eighteen  rooms,  an  intermediate  school;  Lucy  Stone 
School,  Park  street,  six  rooms,  a  special  class  school;  John  L.  Motley 
School  Addition,  Savin  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester,  six  rooms,  an  elementary 
school. 

The  above  six  buildings  add  seventy-eight  class  rooms  and  accommo- 
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dations  for  3,120  pupils.  These  buildings  represent  advanced  ideas  in 
school  architecture  and  are  built  of  the  best  procurable  materials  of  the 
various  kinds  included  in  the  construction  of  Class  A  buildings. 

Fourteen  other  buildings  are  under  construction  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancjr  in  the  near  future :  Washington  Irving  School,  Poplar 
street,  Roslindale,  an  intermediate  school;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
School,  Shirley  street,  Roxbury,  an  elementary  school;  Dorchester  High 
School  for  Boys,  Dunbar  avenue,  Dorchester;  Dante  Alighieri  School, 
Gove  street,  East  Boston,  an  elemental  school;  addition  to  the  Julia 
Ward  Howe  School,  Dale  street,  Roxbuiy;  addition  to  the  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  School,  Hutchins  street,  Roxbury;  addition  to  the  Win- 
ship  School,  Dighton  street,  Brighton;  addition  to  the  Thomas  Gardner 
School,  Brentwood  street,  Brighton;  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District  School, 
Walk  Hill  street,  Dorchester,  an  elementary  school;  Robert  Treat  Paine 
School,  Harvard  street  and  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester,  an  intermediate 
school;  Edwin  P.  Seaver  School,  Nathan  street,  Forest  Hills,  a  lower 
elementary  school;  James  A.  Garfield  School,  Faneuil  and  Oakland 
streets,  Brighton,  a  lower  elementary  school ;  Alexander  Hamilton  School, 
Chestnut  Hill  avenue  and  Strathmore  road,  Brighton,  an  elementary 
school;  Andrew  Jackson  School,  Armington  street,  Allston,  an  elementary 
school. 

The  Board  spent  83,177,700.25  for  new  buildings  during  the  vear 
1923. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  and  specifications  written  for  fourteen  new 
school  buildings,  and  the  Board  has  been,  and  expects  to  continue, 
awarding  a  contract  for  one  school  building  each  month  until  the  pro- 
gram is  completed.  This  is  being  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of 
His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the  co-operation  of  the  School  Committee. 
The  completion  of  this  program  will  increase  the  valuation  of  the  school 
plant  to  $47,000,000. 

The  tendency  in  the  public  schools  today  is  toward  smaller  classes. 
A  few  years  ago  the  number  of  pupils  accommodated  in  one  class  room 
was  sixty.  It  is  now  down  to  forty,  and  the  high  school  accommodations 
provide  only  for  thirty-six.  While  this  may  be  better  for  the  children, 
and  better  for  an  educational  point  of  view,  yet  it  increases  the  number 
of  class  rooms  which  the  Board  has  to  provide  to  accommodate  the  pupils. 
This  condition,  with  the  retarding  of  the  work  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war  period,  and  the  abnormally  high  cost  of  labor  and 
material  has  caused  the  Board  much  delay  in  providing  necessary 
accommodations. 

The  present  Board  has  tried  to  remedy  the  conditions  caused  by  the 
delay,  and  has  succeeded  to  such  extent  that  for  the  first  time  in  eight 
years  new  portalbe  school  buildings  have  not  been  erected  in  the  City 
of  Boston. 
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The  completion  of  the  six  schools  referred  to  above  caused  the  releas- 
ing of  thirty  portables  which  have  been  moved  to  other  locations  in  grow- 
ing districts,  where  new  buildings  are  in  course  of  construction  or  are 
contemplated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  certain  number  of  portable  school 
buildings  are  necessary  when  used  for  colonizing  purposes,  that  is,  when 
a  school  district  is  found  to  be  in  need  of  additional  accommodations  it 
is  difficult  for  the  School  Committee  to  anticipate  how  rapid  the  growth 
will  continue  to  be.  Therefore,  the  immediate  needs  are  taken  care  of 
by  a  portable  school  building,  and  other  portable  buildings  are  added 
as  the  growth  continues,  until  the  School  Committe  and  this  Board  can 
arrive  at  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  accommodations  required  to  relieve 
the  school  district. 

The  Board,  however,  is  endeavoring  in  every  way  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  portable  school  buildings  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and  feels  gratified 
with  the  success  it  has  attained  this  year  in  this  respect. 

The  City  of  Boston  is  singularly  fortunate  in  its  housing,  as  with 
all  the  delays  encountered,  the  entire  school  population  is  attending 
school  full  time,  except  in  the  Dorchester  and  East  Boston  High  Schools 
where  15  per  cent  attend  on  the  two-platoon  system;  while  in  the  City 
of  New  York  40  per  cent  of  the  children  are  on  part  time. 

The  Board  was  able  to  purchase  the  building  56  Fenway  for  the 
Trade  School  for  Girls.  This  building,  while  an  apartment  house,  was 
adaptable  for  this  type  of  school.  This  purchase,  in  providing  accommo- 
dations for  the  Girls'  Trade  School,  saved  the  City  of  Boston  approxi- 
mately $300,000,  and  the  removal  of  the  Girls'  Trade  School  from  its 
former  quarters,  620  Massachusetts  avenue,  allowed  the  Board  to  pro- 
vide additional  accommodations  for  the  overflow  at  the  Girls'  High 
School. 

The  Morrison  estate  can  be  adapted  for  school  purposes  at  a  nominal 
expense,  thus  saving  time  and  the  expense  of  erecting  in  the  Lewis  Dis- 
trict an  eight-room  building,  which  is  necessary  at  the  present  time. 
The  estate  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  avenue  and  Crawford 
street,  Roxbury. 

Alterations  and  Repairs. 

The  Board,  in  an  endeavor  to  have  all  alteration  and  repair  work 
to  the  existing  school  buildings  completed  by  the  opening  of  school  this 
year,  started  at  the  first  of  the  year  to  make  the  plans  and  the  specifica- 
tions for  the  anticipated  work.  This  enabled  the  Board  to  place  the 
major  items  on  the  market  in  June,  so  that  at  the  closing  of  the  schools 
the  contractors  were  ready  to  start  their  contracts.  Every  school  in 
Boston  has  had  some  repairs.  There  have  been  extensive  alterations 
made  in  nine  buildings;  new  sanitation  installed  in  two  buildings;  oil 
burning  equipment  installed  in  seven  buildings;  new  heating  systems 
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installed  in  three  buildings;  new  piping  systems  in  three  buildings;  new 
boilers  in  two  buildings;  various  repairs  to  heating  systems  in  two  hun- 
dred buildings;  grading,  fencing,  etc.,  at  twenty -five  buildings;  thirty 
portable  buildings  moved;  electric  lighting  installed  in  50  buildings; 
beils  and  telephones  in  six  buildings;  electric  clocks  in  sixteen  buildings; 
fire  alarms  in  seven  buildings ;  one  hundred  and  fifteen  contracts  for  paint- 
ing exterior  and  interior  of  buildings ;  furniture  refinished  in  twenty-two 
buildings;  new  floors  laid  in  twelve  buildings;  roofing  repaired  or  re- 
newed on  twenty -three  buildings;  carpentry  repairs  in  twenty  buildings; 
masonry  repairs  in  fourteen  buildings;  blackboards  installed  in  three 
buildings. 

The  total  money  spent  on  the  above  repairs  and  alterations  was 
$1,431,000. 


SINKING  FUNDS  DEPARTMENT. 

COMMISSIONERS. 

Edmund  L.  Dolan,  Chairman. 
Samuel  Kalesky.  Frederick  J.  Crosby. 

Matthew  Cummings.  William  H.  Slocum. 

Randolph  C.  Grew. 
Rupert  S.  Carven,  Secretary,  ex  officio. 
John  J.  Curley,  Treasurer,  ex  officio. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Funds  for  the  payment  or 
redemption  of  the  City  debt  consists  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are 
appointed  annually  by  the  Mayor  for  a  term  of  three  years  from  May  1. 
The  Board  has  published  annual  reports  since  1871.  The  amended  City 
Charter,  section  26,  prohibits  the  further  establishing  of  sinking  funds, 
but  an  exception  was  afterwards  made  by  the  Legislature  regarding 
loans  for  Rapid  Transit  purposes.  It  also  prohibits  the  depositing 
of  City  or  county  money  in  any  bank  of  which  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Sinking  Funds  Commissioners  is  an  officer,  director  or  agent. 


SOLDIERS'  RELIEF  DEPARTMENT. 
John  H.  Dunn,  Commissioner. 
Object. 

Relief  of  needy  and  worthy  soldiers,  sailors,  and  nurses,  including 
their  dependents,  who  served  in  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corps  during  the  Civil  War,  War  with  Spain,  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, Mexican  Border  hostilities,  and  World  War,  provided  they  have 
received  honorable  discharges. 
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The  forms  of  assistance  are  State  Aid,  Military  Aid,  Soldiers'  Relief, 
and  help  in  defraying  burial  expenses. 

To  be  eligible  for  State  Aid  and  Military  Aid,  the  applicant  must 
have  served  to  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
to  receive  Soldiers'  Relief  from  this  department,  the  veteran  and  his 
dependents  must  have  a  legal  settlement  in  Boston. 

History. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Department  was 
created  by  chapter  222,  Acts  of  1861,  which  became  operative  May  23, 
1861,  about  a  month  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  This  act,  here 
inserted,  indicates  conditions  which  existed  at  that  time. 

An  Act  in  aid  of  the  families  of  volunteers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Any  town  or  city  may  raise  money  by  legislation, 
and,  if  necessary,  apply  the  same,  under  the  direction  of  their  select- 
men or  mayor  and  aldermen  or  city  council,  for  the  aid  of  the  wife,  and 
of  the  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  any  one  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, who,  as  a  member  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  this  state  may  have 
been  mustered  into  or  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  each  parent,  brother  or  sister  or  child,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  enlist- 
ment was  dependent  on  him  for  support. 

Sect.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may  by  vote  raise  money  to  defray 
any  expense  already  incurred,  or  to  carry  out  and  fulfill  any  contract 
heretofore  made  with,  or  in  behalf  of  any  of  its  inhabitants  who  may 
have  enlisted  as  members  of  the  volunteer  militia,  or  who  have  been 
or  may  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  contracts 
now  subsisting  between  any  town  or  city,  and  any  member  of  the  vol- 
unteer militia,  as  such,  shall  terminate  in  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  such  contract  or  the  date  of  enlistment  if  subsequent  to  such  contract 
and  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sect.  3.  No  compensation,  in  addition  to  the  regular  pay  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  other  than  that  mentioned  in  this 
Act,  shall  be  given  by  any  town  or  city  to  any  of  their  inhabitants,  who, 
as  volunteers,  or  otherwise,  shall  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
but  all  contracts  made  with  any  members  of  the  volunteer  militia  who  have 
been  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  three 
months,  shall  be  valid  during  such  term,  and  no  pay  shall  hereafter  be 
allowed  by  any  town  or  city  for  the  expense  of  drilling. 

Sect.  4.  Any  city  or  town,  wheD  danger  from  attack  by  sea  is 
apprehended,  is  authorized  to  organize  an  armed  police  to  guard  against 
such  an  attack,  and  may  provide,  by  taxation,  to  maintain  the  same. 
Such  force  may,  for  this  purpose,  act  in  any  part  of  the  country  within 
which  such  city  or  town  may  be  situated. 

Sect.  5.  Of  the  sum  so  paid  or  applied  by  any  city  or  town  for  the 
support  of  the  family  of  any  inhabitant,  who  may  be  actually  engaged 
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in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  the  first  section,  there 
shall  be  annually  reimbursed  from  the  State  treasury  to  such  town  or 
city,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  week  for  the  wife  and  one  dollar 
per  week  for  each  child  or  parent  of  such  inhabitant,  who  at  the  time  of 
his  being  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  was  dependent  upon 
him  for  support;  provided,  that  the  whole  sum  so  reimbursed  shall  not 
exceed  twelve  dollars  per  month  for  all  the  persons  named  in  this  section 
so  dependent  upon  any  such  inhabitant. 

Sect.  6.  No  reimbursement  shall  be  allowed  from  the  State  treasury 
to  am'  town  or  city,  as  provided  in  the  previous  section,  until  a  full  report, 
certified  and  sworn  to  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of  any 
town,  or  by  the  maj'or  and  majority  of  the  aldermen  of  any  city,  containing 
a  statement  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  town  or  city,  whose  families  have 
been  assisted,  as  provided  in  the  first  section,  and  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  assisted,  and  the  relations  which  such  persons  severally  bear  to  such 
inhabitant,  and  the  sums  paid  to  each  person,  has  been  made  to  the 
auditor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  carefully  examined  and  approved  by 
him. 

Sect.  7.  A  statement  certified  and  sworn  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  selectmen  of  any  town  or  of  the  mayor  and  a  majority  of  the 
aldermen  of  any  city  shall  be  made  to  the  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  January  in  each  year,  of  the  full  amount  due 
such  city  or  town  for  aid  furnished  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

In  1866,  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  law  was  modified  so  as  to 
provide  monthly  payments  to  disabled  veterans  and  to  widows  and  minors, 
reimbursement  to  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Soldiers'  Relief  was  first  enacted  into  law  by  chapter  438,  Acts  of 
1888.  Its  intent  was  to  remove  from  almshouses  of  cities  and  towns  many 
of  the  Civil  War  veterans  and  their  dependents  and  to  free  them  from 
pauperism  by  supporting  them  in  homes  of  their  own  or  in  other  suitable 
abodes.  Under  this  law,  relief  is  paid  entirely  by  the  city  in  which  the 
beneficiary  has  a  legal  settlement,  with  no  reimbursement  by  the  state  as 
in  cases  of  State  Aid  and  Military  Aid.  The  possession  of  a  legal  settle- 
ment in  Massachusetts  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  favorable  consideration  of  an 
application.  This  condition  was  imposed  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  discouraging  removals  from  other  states  into  this  state 
for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  our  more  generous  laws. 

The  reason  for  the  enactment  of  the  Soldiers'  Relief  law  suggests  the 
needs  of  the  persons  aided  under  it :  namely,  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  supported  in  the  City  Almshouse. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  the  amount  paid  out  under  this 
law  is  an  additional  expense  to  the  City;  if  no  such  law  existed,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  beneficiaries  would  be  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
City  Almshouse,  there  to  be  supported  as  charges  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

It  has  been  stated  by  competent  investigators  that  Massachusetts 
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has  always  treated  her  veterans  more  liberally  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  She  was  the  first  to  pass  this  generous  law,  the  moral  effect  of 
which  upon  veterans  and  their  dependents  has  been  immeasurable  and  the 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  State  and  City  incalculable.  The  death  of  the 
husband  and  father  no  longer  means  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  and  the 
scattering  of  the  helpless  family  among  public  and  private  eleemosynary 
institutions,  to  grow  up  as  paupers  and  dependents  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  the  pride  and  self-respect  so  essential  in  the  traditions  of  our  citizens. 
Instead,  the  bereaved  widow,  with  the  relief  received  under  this  law,  is 
enabled  to  maintain  her  home  intact  and  keep  her  children  united  until 
such  time  as  they  are  able  to  care  for  themselves  and  take  their  places  in 
the  ranks  of  our  citizens,  with  a  sense  of  equality  foreign  to  those  whose 
early  years  were  blighted  by  the  words  "pauper"  and  "poor-house." 

Up  to  1898,  all  distribution  of  state  and  city  aid  to  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  their  dependents  was  made  by  direction  of  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  through  the  paymaster  of  the  state  aid  office  who  was 
under  the  control  of  the  City  Treasurer. 

Chapter  441,  Acts  of  1897,  effective  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
1898,  created  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  to 
be  in  charge  of  a  Soldiers'  Relief  Commissioner. 

The  pioneer  in  the  work  of  this  department  was  Reuben  Peterson, 
who  served  the  City  for  thirty-eight  consecutive  years.  He  is  remembered 
by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  most  efficient  official  and  a  kind-hearted,  liberal- 
minded  gentlemen  of  broad  Christianity.  He  died  in  1901,  greatly  to 
the  regret  of  all  those  who  had  been  made  happier  because  of  his  useful 
and  exemplary  life. 

He  was  succeeded  by  John  E.  Gilman,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
who  assumed  the  duties  of  Soldiers'  Relief  Commissioner  April  2,  1901. 
Mr.  Gilman  enlisted  at  the  age  of  nineteen  in  Company  E,  12th  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry,  and  served  until  October  28,  1863,  when  he  was  honor- 
ably discharged  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  his  right  arm  at  the  shoulder  in 
action.  Mr.  Gilman  continued  as  head  of  the  Department  until  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  was  ener- 
getic, intelligent,  and  thoroughly  experienced  in  various  branches  of 
public  welfare  work,  having  been  previously  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tions Registration  Department  for  many  years.  As  a  veteran,  he  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  those  who  applied  to  him  and  conversant 
with  their  problems.  Under  his  administration,  improvements  were 
effected  in  methods  of  investigation,  in  keeping  department  records,  and 
in  the  system  of  payments,  resulting  generally  in  an  increased  depart- 
mental efficiency. 

In  1915,  on  the  recommendation  of  His  Honor,  Mayor  Curley,  the 
department  moved  from  the  Charity  Building,  43  Hawkins  street,  where 
it  had  been  for  so  many  years  in  cramped  quarters,  to  Room  61  on  the 
top  floor  of  City  Hall.    This  was  a  great  improvement,  inasmuch  as  the 
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new  quarters  gave  greater  space  and  more  light  and  air.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  many  of  the  older  Civil  War  beneficiaries  objected  to  the 
trip  by  elevator  to  the  office  on  pay  day,  so  by  arrangement  with  the 
Mayor,  a  room  was  secured  in  the  basement  for  this  purpose. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  country  into  the  World  War, 
there  was  not  in  the  history  of  the  department  any  changes  in  labor  or 
expense  to  compare  with  the  remarkable  addition  of  beneficiaries  and 
increase  of  appropriations  made  necessary  by  the  passage  of  chapter  179, 
Acts  of  1917,  granting  State  Aid  to  the  needy  dependents  of  those  who 
had  answered  the  call  of  the  President  to  serve  in  the  war  against  Ger- 
many. From  January  31,  1917,  to  January  31,  1918,  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  increased  from  1,975  to  4,169  and  on  January  31,  1919,  the 
total  had  reached  5,176. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  employees  of  the  department, 
who  remained  the  same  in  number  as  before  this  great  increase  of  bene- 
ficiaries, found  then  hours  long  and  their  duties  arduous  in  endeavoring 
to  cope  with  this  new  situation.  However,  it  can  be  said  that  while 
laboring  under  most  unfavorable  conditions,  it  was  found  possible  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  all  applicants,  so  that  in  no  case  did  unwarrant- 
able hardship  ensue  because  of  delay  in  investigation  and  action  on 
applications  for  aid. 

On  June  1,  1921,  Henry  C.  McKenna,  a  veteran  of  the  World  War, 
was  appointed  Commissioner.  He  remained  for  about  a  year,  when  he 
resigned  in  order  to  assume  the  position  of  chief  probation  officer  of  the 
Superior  Criminal  Court  of  Suffolk  County.  During  this  period  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  force  of  visitors  and  the  clerical  force  was  like- 
wise augmented.  The  department  quarters  occupying  the  west  side  of 
the  fifth  floor  in  the  old  City  Hall  were  enlarged  by  taking  over  the  east 
side  on  the  same  floor. 

General  John  H.  Dunn  was  appointed  Commissioner  September  19, 
1922,  and  confirmed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  October  11,  1922. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners  for  six  years 
previously  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners 
for  fourteen  years.  He  has  had  long  experience  as  a  soldier,  having 
entered  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  private  in  Company  I, 
9th  Massachusetts  Infantry  in  1888.  He  was  captain  of  Company  I, 
9th  Massachusetts  Infantry  during  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
served  with  his  regiment  in  the  campaign  in  Santiago.  He  commanded 
Company  L,  28th  United  States  Infantry  during  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection and  served  in  the  Philippines  from  October,  1899,  to  May,  1901. 
He  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  9th  Massachusetts  Infantry  and 
served  on  the  Mexican  Border  with  his  regiment  from  June,  1916,  to 
November  1,  1916.  He  also  is  a  veteran  of  the  World  War  and  served 
in  France  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  101st  United  States  Infantry. 

In  1923  the  number  of  beneficiaries  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  depart- 
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ment  has  l,een  reduced  from  1,883  to  1,499.  Methods  of  investigation 
have  been  improved,  case  histories  summarized  and  brought  up  to  date, 
the  general  handling  of  applications  expedited,  and  constant  vigilance 
has  been  exercised  to  see  that  no  unworthy  person  is  placed  on  or  remains 
on  the  pay  roll. 

From  time  to  time  a  guardian  has  been  required  for  orphaned  minor 
children  or  for  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  instances  have  occurred 
when  a  conservator  has  been  needed.  Through  arrangement  with  the 
Law  Department,  when  such  a  case  is  reported  by  the  visitor  who  has 
charge  of  this  branch  of  the  work,  immediate  action  is  taken,  so  that 
the  interests  of  the  beneficiary  are  conserved.  If  minor  children  are 
placed  in  homes,  the  visitor  keeps  them  under  close  observation  to  make 
sure  they  are  well  cared  for. 

The  Municipal  Employment  Bureau  has  rendered  valuable  aid  in 
securing  positions  for  a  large  number  of  ex-service  men.  By  thus  remov- 
ing them  from  the  pay  roll  of  this  department,  a  great  saving  has  accrued 
to  the  City. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  The  American  Legion,  and  Woman's 
Relief  Corps  for  their  assistance  in  preparing,  presenting,  and  pressing 
the  claims  of  veterans  for  Federal  compensation.  In  addition,  many 
claims  previously  rejected  have  been  reopened  with  results  advantageous 
to  the  veteran.    The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  also  been  helpful. 

Plans  for  the  Future. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Commissioner  to  endeavor  to  provide  for  all  the 
needs  of  worthy  veterans  and  their  dependents.  Much  more  is  being 
done  now  than  ever  before  to  help  all  those  who  apply  for  aid  or  advice. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  find  employment  for  applicants  in  order 
that  they  may  become  self-supporting  and  thus  relieve  the  departmental 
expense. 

The  work  of  helping  veterans  to  secure  Federal  compensation  to 
which  they  are  entitled  will  be  systematically  carried  out,  as  this  means 
not  only  justice  done  to  the  veteran,  but  a  saving  to  the  department. 

The  effort  to  provide  guardians  or  conservators  for  those  in  need 
of  such  care  has  proven  of  much  value  and  will  be  continued. 

In  short,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Commissioner  to  perfect  the  work- 
ings of  the  department  to  the  point  where  every  worthy  applicant  will 
feel  that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  render  him  assistance. 

Expenditures . 

Year.                            Amount.    Year.  Amount. 

1861-  62   ....      $129,309  00    1865-66  ....  $117,469  30 

1862-  63   ....       309,553  09    1866-67  ....  257,407  60 

1863-  64    ....       297,328  33    1867-68  ....  109,179  79 

1864-  65    ....       293,987  07    1868-69  ....  108,709  95 
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$5,844,092  93 

STATISTICS  DEPARTMENT. 
Trustees. 
James  P.  Balfe,  Chairman. 

Frederick  W.  Rugg.  Robert  Dysart. 

Francis  Peabody.     . 


William  T.  Seeger,  Secretary. 
The  Statistics  Department,  established  in  1897,  is  in  charge  of  a 
board  of  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  one  each  year  to  serve 
for  five  years. 
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The  activities  include  the  compilation  of  municipal  and  other  sta- 
tistics; the  furnishing  of  authentic  information  on  questions  propounded 
by  the  Mayor,  members  of  the  City  Council,  heads  of  departments, 
officials  of  other  cities  at  home  and  abroad,  and  citizens  and  students 
interested  in  municipal  and  civic  affairs;  the  preparation  and  issuance 
annually  of  the  Boston  Year  Book,  the  Municipal  Register,  Boston  Sta- 
tistics, and  such  other  publications  as  may  be  required  by  the  City  Govern- 
ment ;  the  management  of  the  subscription  list  and  other  business  details 
of  the  official  weekly  publication,  Boston  City  Record;  the  accumulation 
of  current  reports  and  documents,  municipal,  State,  and  Federal,  for  the 
department  library;  the  preparation  from  time  to  time  of  statistical 
and  informative  handbooks  relating  to  the  leading  public  advantages 
and  attractions  of  Boston,  especially  those  having  historical  interest,  to 
serve  as  guides  and  souvenirs  for  official  and  other  visitors ;  the  exchange 
of,  public  documents  between  Boston  and  other  cities  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  well  as  with  State  and  National  Bureaus,  especially  such  as  issue 
statistical  publications. 

Plans  for  the  new  illustrated  publication,  the  Boston  Year  Book, 
were  prepared  by  the  chairman,  the  late  John  Koren,  and  adopted  by  the 
Board  in  the  early  part  of  1923.  A  beginning  was  made  under  Mr. 
Koren's  supervision,  but  his  untimely  death  necessitated  some  changes 
in  the  original  plans  and  the  selection  of  a  new  editor  and  compiler. 

The  Municipal  Register  has  been  published  since  1841.  It  contains 
a  register  of  the  City  Government,  Rules  of  the  City  Council,  Amended 
City  Charter  of  1909,  notes  on  the  municipal  departments,  lists  of  execu- 
tive and  other  officers,  and  statistics  relating  to  Boston.  Since  the 
Year  Book  will  be  a  more  comprehensive  document,  it  will  permit  a  desir- 
able reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Register  and  also  an  earlier  issuance. 

Boston  Statistics,  including  memorable  sites  and  buildings  in  Boston, 
was  published  from  1910  to  1922,  inclusive.  The  discontinuance  of 
this  little  book  in  1923  provoked  so  much  comment  indicative  of  its 
essential  importance  that  this  department  will  renew  its  publication  in 
1924. 

The  Boston  City  Record  was  established  by  ordinance  as  a  munic- 
ipal publication  in  1897  for  the  purpose  of  chronicling  the  transactions 
and  events  pertaining  to  the  City's  business,  such  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  City  Council  and  School  Committee  meetings,  awarding  of  con- 
tracts, purchasing  of  supplies,  and  the  recording  of  other  municipal 
activities.  The  subscription  rate  has  been  fixed  by  ordinance  with  the 
idea  not  of  making  a  profit  but  of  simply  paying  for  publication.  Not 
until  1923,  however,  when  the  price  was  increased  and  certain  economies 
effected,  was  it  possible  to  show  a  favorable  balance  which,  partly  as 
a  result  of  increased  advertising,  amounted  to  86,447. 

The  inaccurate  1920  Federal  census  of  Boston  has  been  the  subject 
of  an  exhaustive  investigation  by  this  department.    Since  a  full  explana- 
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tion  has  been  printed  in  the  last  three  editions  of  the  Municipal  Register, 
only  brief  reference  is  made  to  it  here  and  in  the  population  tables  of  the 
statistical  section  of  this  book.  When  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
gave  to  the  newspapers  its  estimates  of  population  of  leading  cities  as  of 
January  1,  1923,  in  which  showing  Boston  was  ranked  as  eighth,  this 
department  was  requested  by  the  Mayor  to  furnish  such  information  as 
it  had  on  the  subject.  The  reply  (see  City  Record  of  April  14,  1923) 
stated  that  although  our  municipal  area  remains  small  in  comparison  with 
other  large  cities  the  municipality  should  be  ranked  sixth  in  population, 
not  eighth,  since  the  Federal  enumeration  had  been  found  by  this  depart- 
ment 54,000  short.  The  estimate  for  January  1,  1923,  was  837,926 
instead  of  770,400  based  on  the  Census  Bureau  figures.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  Greater  Boston  or  the  Metropolitan  District  ranks  third, 
or  next  to  Philadelphia,  the  population  being  estimated  at  1,800,837  as  of 
January  1,  1923. 


STREET  LAYING-OUT  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioners. 
John  H.  L.  Noyes,  Chairman. 
John  J.  O'Callaghan.  Charles  T.  Harding. 


Joseph  F.  Sullivan,  Secretary. 
William  J.  Sullivan,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  office  of  City  Engineer  was  established  in  1850  by  an  ordinance 
which  required  the  City  Engineer  to  have  charge  of  all  the  plans  of 
streets,  make  or  cause  to  be  made  by  his  assistants,  for  whom  he  should 
be  responsible,  all  surveys,  measurements,  and  levels,  and  perform  such 
other  services  as  might  be  required  of  him  by  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  or  any  committee  of  the  City  Council.  Prior  to  this  time, 
the  engineering  and  surveying  for  the  town,  and  subsequently  for  the 
City,  had  been  done  with  no  system  and  in  a  necessarily  imperfect  manner. 

In  1868  the  Department  of  Engineering  and  Surveying,  which  had 
been  under  the  control  of  two  heads  since  1866,  was  divided  and  the  office 
of  City  Surveyor  became  distinct  and  independent  with  clearly  defined 
duties.  The  change  had  become  not  only  mutually  desirable  to  the  officials 
concerned,  but  imperatively  necessary  to  the  thorough  efficiency  of  each 
organization,  because  of  the  enormous  increase  of  work  required  by 
numerous  and  extensive  schemes  for  public  improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  duty  of  taking  charge  of  surveys,  the  City  Surveyor 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Laying  Out  and  Widening  Streets 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  was  charged  with  preparation  of  all 
orders,  resolves,  and  other  papers  relating  to  street  widenings,  extensions 
and  alterations,  and  with  the  furnishing  to  the  City  Solicitor  of  all  neces- 
sary descriptions  for  deeds  of  land  bought  or  taken,  or  for  any  special 
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contracts  or  agreements  relating  thereto.  He  was  required  to  keep  a  set 
of  books  showing  all  debits  and  credits  to  each  estate,  the  whole  or  portion 
of  which  was  taken  to  lay  out,  widen,  or  extend  a  street,  or  which  was 
assessed  under  the  Betterment  Law,  and  it  was  also  his  duty  to  deposit 
with  the  City  Treasurer  for  collection  all  bills  for  assessment  betterments. 

Under  chapter  337  of  the  Acts  of  1870,  all  the  powers  formerly 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  relation  to  laying  out,  altering,  or 
discontinuing  streets  or  ways  were  transferred  to  the  Street  Laying-Out 
Department,  administered  by  a  Board  of  Street  Commissioners,  consisting 
of  three  persons  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  City  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  one  to  be  elected  each  year.  The  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  were  limited  in  these  matters  to  the  settlement  of  damages 
and  betterments.  The  power  to  abate  taxes  was  also  transferred  to  the 
Street  Commissioners. 

In  1891  a  Board  of  Survey  was  established,  to  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers and  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  The  Board  was  directed  to  cause  to 
be  made  under  its  supervision,  with  all  reasonable  dispatch,  plans  of  such 
territory  or  sections  of  land  in  the  City  of  Boston  as  the  Board  deemed 
necessary,  showing  thereon  the  location  of  such  highways,  whether  laid 
out  or  not,  as  the  Board  believed  the  present  or  future  interests  of  the 
public  required  in  each  territory,  showing  clearly  the  direction,  widths, 
and  grades  of  each  highway.  Surveys  were  begun  immediately  and 
the  force  proceeded  with  much  haste,  in  order  to  file  plans  as  early  as 
possible  to  establish  a  standing.  The  plans  which  were  filed  met  with 
much  opposition,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  General  Court  to  have 
the  filing  revoked,  the  petitioners  were  successful  and,  after  extending  the 
life  of  the  Board  for  one  year,  the  Legislature  abolished  it  in  1895,  transfer- 
ring its  powers  and  duties  to  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners.  By 
the  terms  of  the  same  act,  chapter  449,  the  office  of  City  Surveyor  and 
the  Surveying  Department  was  abolished,  and  all  surveys  and  plans 
relating  to  laying  out,  widening,  extending,  locating  anew,  and  grading 
of  streets  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  City  Engineer. 

Under  authority  of  chapter  486  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  the  City  Or- 
dinances in  1910  were  revised,  a  Department  of  Public  Works  was  created, 
and  the  Engineering  Department,  the  Street  Department,  and  the  Water 
Department  were  abolished.  Since  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
under  this  ordinance,  was  no  t  permitted  to  take  charge  of  the  laying  out, 
locating  anew,  altering,  widening,  and  discontinuing  of  highways,  and 
since  this  had  been  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Surveying  Division,  it 
was  obviously  proper  that  this  branch  of  the  Engineering  Department 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Street  Laying-Out  Department,  which  was 
accordingly  done  in  1911. 

Under  the  present  ordinances,  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners 
has  power  to  lay  out,  relocate,  alter,  or  discontinue  highways,  to  order 
specific  repairs  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  the  construction 
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of  sewers,  and  to  take  for  the  City  any  lands,  water  courses  and  ways 
deemed  necessary  for  such  construction .  It  levies  the  betterment  assess- 
ments on  estates  benefited  by  the  construction  of  new  sewers  and  new 
or  improved  highways,  awards  damages  for  taking  of  land,  and  grants  to 
landowners  permission  to  open  private  streets.  The  Board  is  clothed 
with  authority  to  license  street  stands  for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  to 
make  traffic  rules,  and  to  grant  or  withhold  permits  for  the  erection  of 
automobile  garages. 

Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Board,  with  the  written  approval  of  the 
Mayor,  concerning  the  naming  of  streets,  the  planting  and  removal  of 
trees  in  the  public  ways,  the  issue  of  permits  or  licenses  for  coasting,  the 
storage  of  gasolene,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances  or  explosive 
compounds,  and  the  use  of  the  public  ways  for  any  permanent  or  tem- 
porary obstruction  or  projection  in,  under,  or  over  the  same,  including 
the  location  of  conduits,  poles,  and  posts  for  telephone,  telegraph,  street 
railway,  or  illuminating  purposes. 


SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT. 

Frank  P.  Rock,  Superintendent. 
Charles  E.  Thornton,  Chief  Clerk. 

The  Superintendent  of  Supplies  furnishes  all  the  material,  apparatus, 
and  other  supplies  required  for  the  special  use  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, and  such  material  for  other  departments  of  the  City  as  may  be 
asked  for  by  requisition  signed  by  the  head  of  such  department,  except 
furniture  and  stationery. 


TRANSIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioners. 
Thomas  F.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 
Francis  E.  Slattery.  Louis  K.  Rourke. 


Edward  F.  Condon,  Secretary. 
Ernest  R.  Springer,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  Boston  Transit  Commission  was  created  in  1894,  under  authority 
of  chapter  548  of  the  acts  of  that  year,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
to  July  2,  1899.    It  was  extended  by  various  acts  as  follows: 

Acts  of  1899,  chapter  375,  extended  to  July  1,  1902. 

Acts  of  1902,  chapter  534,  extended  to  July  1,  1906. 

Acts  of  1906,  chapter  213,  extended  to  July  1,  1909. 

Acts  of  1909,  chapter  355,  extended  to  July  1,  1911. 

Acts  of  1911,  chapter  623,  extended  to  July  1,  1914. 

Acts  of  1914,  chapter  644,  extended  to  July  1,  1917. 

Special  Actscf  1917,  chapter  368,  extended  to  July  1,  1918. 
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The  term  of  the  Commission  expired  by  limitation  on  June  30,  1918. 

The  Transit  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  was  established  by 
chapter  3  of  the  ordinances  of  the  City  for  the  year  1918,  under  authority 
of  chapter  185  of  the  Special  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  year  1918.  Under  the  terms  of  this  act  the  department  succeeded 
to  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  became  subject  to  all  the  duties, 
restrictions  and  liabilities,  heretofore  conferred  or  imposed  upon  the 
Boston  Transit  Commission  and  remaining  in  effect  at  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Transit  Department  and  its  predecessor, 
the  following  tunnels  and  subways  were  constructed  following  legislative 
authority  therefor: 


Tunnel  on  Subway. 


Tremont  street  

East  Boston  

Washington  street  

Cambridge  Connection  

Boylston  street  

East  Boston  Tunnel  Extension  

Dorchester  

Arlington   Station.   (Additional   station  of 
Boylston  Street  Subway.) 


Date  of 

Opened  for 

Length: 

Approximate 

Beginning. 

Use. 

F  <et. 

Miles. 

Cost. 

Mar.  28,  1895 

Sept.    3,  1898 

8,967 

1.70 

$4,369,000  00 

May     5,  1900 

Dec.   30,  1904 

7,480 

1.42 

3,355,000  00 

\ 

Oct.      6,  1904 

Nov.  30,  1908 

6,110 

1.16 

7,997,000  00 
i 

Sept.  29,  1909 

Mar.  23,  1912 

2,486 

.47 

1,521,000;00 

Mar.  12,  1912 

Oct.     3,  1914 

7,937 

1.50 

5,408,000  00 

Nov.  29,  1912 

Mar.  18,  1916 

2,169 

.41 

2,293,000  00 

May  30,  1912 

June  29,  1918 

11.911 

2.26 

10,870,000  00 
1,225,000  "00 

Aug.    15,  1919 

Nov.  13,  1921 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Charlestown  Bridge  was  built  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  $1,570,000,  the  date  of  beginning  of  construction 
being  August  15,  1896,  and  the  date  of  opening  for  public  use  being 
November  27,  1899. 

The  department  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  construction  of  an 
underground  station  of  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  at  Maverick  square,  to 
provide  a  convenient  interchange  of  passengers  between  tunnel  and 
surface  lines. 

Street  Railway  Transportation. 

The  history  of  street  railway  transportation  in  Boston  begins  with 
the  year  1852  when  the  Legislature  granted  the  first  street  railway  charter 
to  the  Dorchester  and  Roxbury  Company. 

Then  followed  charters  to  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Company,  the 
Cambridge  Street  Railroad  Company,  the  Middlesex  Railroad  Company, 
the  Broadway  Railroad  Company,  the  Suffolk  Railroad  Company,  the 
Highland  Street  Railroad  Company  and  many  others,  until  we  come 
down  to  1886,  when  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company  was  incor- 
porated. At  this  time  there  remained  but  five  operating  companies, 
namely:  Metropolitan,  South  Boston,  Boston  Consolidated,  Cambridge, 
Lynn  &  Boston. 
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Under  the  authority  contained  in  chapter  413  of  the  Acts  of  1887, 
all  of  the  above-named  companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lynn  & 
Boston,  were  on  November  12,  1887,  consolidated  into  the  West  End 
Company  and  operated  under  its  management. 


ONE  OF  THE  LAST  HORSE  CARS  IN  BOSTON. 


■ 

TYPE  OF  CAR  IN  THE  DORCHESTER  TUNNEL. 


West  End  Street  Railway  Company. 
Immediately  after  consolidation  the  West  End  Company  sought 
some  motor  power  more  economical  than  horses  and  allowing  a  greater 
speed  of  operation.    The  installation  of  a  cable  system  was  already 
begun  when  recent  developments  in  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive 
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power  for  street  cars  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  company. 
The  cable  project  was  abandoned  and  electrical  equipment  was  sub- 
stituted. 

The  first  electric  line  was  opened  January  1,  1889;  this  was  between 
Brookline  and  Boston,  being  equipped  in  part  with  an  overhead  trolley 
and  in  part  with  an  underground  conduit  system.  The  latter  proved 
unsatisfactory  and  after  a  trial  of  several  months  was  abandoned  and 
the  trolley  system  substituted.  On  February  16,  1889,  the  first  complete 
trolley  line,  that  between  Cambridge  and  Boston,  was  placed  in  opera- 
tion. It  proved  satisfactory  from  the  start.  The  first  equipment,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  crude  and  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  costing,  it  is 
said,  more  than  a  million  dollars,  were  required  before  the  development 
stage  was  passed  and  the  trolley  system  became  a  demonstrated  success. 
The  electrification  of  the  Boston  street  car  system,  begun  on  September 
30,  1888,  was  not  complete  until  September  30,  .1896. 

Rapid  Transit. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Commission  was  appointed  in  June,  1891,  under 
legislative  authority,  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  rapid  transit  to 
and  in  the  city  of  Boston.    That  Commission  consisted  of : 

His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr., 
City  Engineer  William  Jackson, 

ex  officiis. 
John  Quinct  Adams, 
Chester  W.  Kingsley, 
Osborne  Howes,  Jr., 

Appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Henry  L.  Higginson, 
James  B.  Richardson, 
John  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

It  gave  fifty-one  public  hearings,  employed  numerous  engineers  and 
experts,  and  after  nine  months  of  study  and  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000 
reported  on  April  5,  1892.  At  that  time  electric  traction,  even  for  street 
car  lines,  had  not  been  fully  developed.  The  development  of  electric 
traction  in  a  way  which  would  permit  the  running  of  trains  was  first 
experimentally  demonstrated  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893,  and 
was  only  rendered  fully  practicable  by  the  invention  of  the  multiple  unit 
system  in  1898,  by  which  each  car  in  a  train  could  be  made  a  motor  car. 
At  the  time  of  the  report  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  therefore,  the 
use  of  subways  or  tunnels  for  urban  traffic  was  not  practicable  on  any 
extended  scale.  The  only  considerable  use  of  these  was  in  the  metropoli- 
tan underground  lines  of  London,  operated  by  steam  trains,  creating 
conditions  which  were  intensely  disagreeable  and  even  dangerous  to 
health,  on  account  of  the  smoke  and  gases. 
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The  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  therefore,  recommended  the  im- 
provement of  the  rapid  transit  system  in  Boston  by  the  construction  of 
elevated  railways.  They  suggested  two  complete  lines  of  elevated  road, 
one  from  City  Point,  South  Boston,  to  Sullivan  square,  Charlestown, 
and  the  other  from  the  neighborhood  of  Dudley  street  to  East  Cam- 
bridge. Lines  from  Bowdoin  square  to  beyond  Central  square,  Cam- 
bridge, and  between  Park  square  and  Cambridge  street,  along  Charles 
street,  were  also  suggested.  These  suggested  lines  were  practically 
along  the  routes  of  the  present  elevated  line  from  Dudley  street  to  Sullivan 
square,  and  along  the  route  of  the  present  Cambridge  Subway.  They 
embraced,  however,  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  elevated  lines  than 
these,  and  from  the  present  point  of  view  and  in  the  light  of  experience 
it  is  on  the  whole  fortunate  that  nothing  was  done  under  this  report 
beyond  reference  by  the  Legislature  of  1892  to  that  of  1893. 

By  the  Legislature  of  1893,  a  special  committee  of  fifteen  to  consider 
the  subject  was  created.  Forty  hearings,  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  months,  were  held,  and  the  questions  involved  were  extensively 
discussed  in  the  public  press. 

Two  acts  were  passed,  the  first,  chapter  481,  Statutes  1893,  provided 
for  the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission,  and  required 
that  Commission  to  take  a  strip  of  land  from  Causeway  street  to  Franklin 
Park  for  a  new  way  which,  through  the  heart  of  the  City,  was  to  run 
between  Washington  street  and  Tremont  street.  This  plan  became  known 
as  the  "alley"  route.  This  act  was  not  to  become  operative  unless 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  City  voting  at  a  state,  munic- 
ipal or  special  election.  The  act  was  rejected  at  the  state  election.  This 
plan  contemplated  a  new  central  avenue,  25  feet  wide,  in  which  should 
be  concentrated  all  the  street  car  traffic  of  the  adjacent  congested  district. 
The  official  estimate  of  the  damages  for  land  and  buildings  in  laying  out 
such  a  street,  from  Court  street  to  the  junction  of  Shawmut  avenue  and 
Tremont  street,  was  over  $6,000,000.    (See  City  Doc.  No.  145-1893.) 

The  other  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1893,  chapter  478,  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Subway  Commissioners  with  authority 
to  construct  a  subway  or  subways  from  a  point  or  points  near  the  junction 
of  Tremont  and  Pleasant  streets  to  an  exit  in  Scollay  square  or  that 
vicinity.  The  act  was  not  to  take  effect  unless  adopted  by  the  City 
Council.  The  "alley"  plan  having  been  rejected  at  the  State  election, 
the  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Subway  Commis- 
sioners was  shortly  thereafter  approved  by  the  City  Council. 

January  1,  1894,  the  Subway  Commission  was  appointed,  which, 
after  carefully  considering  the  subject  and  foreseeing  the  development  of 
electric  traction,  did  not  recommend  any  elevated  railway  line,  but 
advised  that  a  beginning  be  made  by  constructing  what  is  known  as  the 
Tremont  Street  Subway  extending  from  the  Public  Garden  and  from  the 
Pleasant  street  entrance  to  the  North  Station. 
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This  recommendation  met  with  violent  opposition.  People  at  that 
time  were  opposed  to  use  of  subways  and  did  not  realize  the  possibilities 
of  electric  traction.  They  did  not  see  that  the  objections  to  the  London 
underground  roads  would  be  overcome  by  its  adoption  and  probably  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  preferred  elevated 
lines.  An  organization  was  formed  to  oppose  the  construction  of  the  Tre- 
mont  Street  Subway  and  this  organization  in  April,  1894,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Legislature  praying  that  the  subway  should  not  be  con- 
structed but  that  elevated  lines  should  be  substituted.  The  following  is 
from  a  Boston  newspaper  of  April  30,  1894: 

Anti-Subway  Opposition  to  the  Mayok's  Underground  Route. 
From  the  League  Organized  for  that  Purpose.    Petition  to  the  Legislature  Sigoed 

by  Thousands.    A  System  of  Elevated  Roads  is  Favored. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Merchants'  Anti-Subway  League  held  a  meet- 
ing Saturday.  The  business  transacted  was  not  given  out  for  publication,  but  it  is 
understood  that  the  following  petition,  which  has  been  in  circulation  during  the 
past  week  or  ten  days,  has  been  signed  by  some  12,000  merchants  and  citizens  of 
Boston : 

To  the  Members  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts: 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Boston,  many  of  us  merchants 
and  property  owners  in  the  so-called  "congested  district,"  hereby  respectfully 
petition  and  represent  that  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  construction  of  any 
subway  in  any  portion  of  the  city  of  Boston,  whether  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
accommodating  surface  or  elevated  roads,  or  both,  being  convinced  that  such 
construction  would  seriously  interfere  with  travel  and  traffic,  proving  ruinous  to 
hundreds  of  merchants  and  in  the  end  failing  to  relieve  congestion  or  promote 
rapid  transit. 

And  we  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  some  general  system  of  elevated  roads 
which  shall  accommodate  the  public,  whether  resident  in  the  city  proper  or  in 
Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  Somerville,  Brook- 
line,  Brighton  or  other  suburbs  of  Boston ;  said  road  to  be  constructed  and  operated 
by  private  capital  instead  of  being  a  burden  and  a  source  of  increased  taxation,  as 
would  inevitably  result  under  any  of  the  proposed  subway  bills  presented  for  your 
consideration. 

And  we  shall  ever  pray. 

This  petition  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  today.  Following  are  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  petitioners,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  sentiment 
of  a  large  proportion  of  Boston's  solid  business  men  is  against  the  subway  and  in 
favor  of  a  general  system  of  elevated  roads.  (Here  follow  the  names  of  235  firms 
and  individuals.) 

In  spite  of  this  opposition,  and  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Nathan 
Matthews,  who  was  at  that  time  Mayor  of  the  City,  the  construction  of 
the  Tremont  Street  Subway  was  authorized,  but  not  until  after  the 
Subway  Commission  had  reported  to  the  Legislature,  on  February  12, 
1894,  calling  attention  to  defects  in  chapter  478  and  recommending 
amendments  providing  for  four  tracks  from  Pleasant  street  to  Causeway 
street  with  a  branch  running  through  Boylston  street  to  an  outlet  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Park  square,  and  further  pro\dding  for  stations  under  the  malls 
on  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets.  Construction  was  estimated  at 
$3,500,000  and  land  damages  at  SI, 500,000.  A  Joint  Special  Committee 
on  transit,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  gave  fifteen  hearings  on  the 
subject,  and  there  were  in  addition  thirteen  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  with  modifica- 
tions and  additions,  were  finally  incorporated  in  a  composite  act,  chapter 
548,  statutes  1894,  the  first  half  of  which  provided  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  and  the  last  half  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Boston  Transit  Commission.  The  two  parts  of  this  composite 
act  had  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other.  The  building  of  the 
elevated  road  was  not  in  any  way  made  dependent  upon  the  building  of 
the  subway,  nor  was  the  building  of  the  subway  made  dependent  upon  the 
building  of  the  elevated  road,  and  the  routes  of  the  two  were  not  the  same. 

The  act  gave  the  Commission  greater  powers  than  had  been  asked 
for  by  the  Subway  Commission.  The  Commission  was  authorized,  but 
not  required,  to  build  a  subway  between  a  point  within  1,000  feet  of  the 
junction  of  Tremont  street  and  Shawmut  avenue  on  the  south  and  Cause- 
way street  on  the  north,  with  a  branch  to  Park  square  or  that  vicinity, 
with  authority  in  connection  therewith  to  discontinue  as  public  ways 
certain  streets  as  it  may  deem  necessary;  also  power  to  build  a  tunnel 
under  Beacon  Hill,  a  tunnel  from  the  vicinity  of  Scollay  square  to  East 
Boston,  and  to  lay  out  a  new  way  from  a  point  near  the  junction  of  Shaw- 
mut avenue  and  Tremont  street  to  Franklin  Park.  The  limit  of  expendi- 
ture was  fixed  by  the  act  at  S7,000,000.  The  act  further  required  the 
Commission  to  construct  a  bridge  over  Charles  river  to  Charlestown  to 
take  the  place  of  the  "Charles  River  Bridge,"  and  authorized  it  to  expend, 
in  addition  to  the  $750,000  previously  appropriated  therefor  by  the  City 
Council,  such  further  sums  as  might  be  necessary. 

The  act,  approved  July  2,  1894,  took  effect  on  its  passage,  but  before 
the  railroad  corporation  and  the  City  could  do  any  work  or  take  any  land 
it  had  to  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  city  voting  at 
some  special  election  called  by  the  Mayor  or  at  some  state  or  municipal 
election  designated  by  him,  in  1894.  A  special  election  was  held  July  24, 
and  the  act  accepted  by  a  vote  of  yes,  15,542;  no,  14,162. 

The  three  members  of  the  Subway  Commission,  Charles  H.  Dalton, 
Thomas  J.  Gargan,  and  George  F.  Swain,  were  made  part  of  the  new 
Commission  and  George  G.  Crocker  and  Albert  C.  Burrage  were  named  by 
Governor  Greenhalge.  The  Commission  organized  August  15,  1894,  by 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Crocker  as  Chairman,  and  Howard  A.  Carson  as  Chief 
Engineer. 

Under  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  Commission,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  the  various  plans  proposed,  to  seek  new  and  better 
methods,  if  any  could  be  found,  and  after  weighing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  proposition,  to  determine  whether  it  was  expe- 
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client  to  build  a  subway  within  the  limitations  of  the  act.  One  method 
suggested,  perhaps  the  most  popular,  was  the  "alley  route"  referred  to 
above.  Others  contemplated  widening  Tremont  street  and  laying  addi- 
tional tracks  thereon.  Others  proposed  street  car  tracks  on  the  Common, 
either  on  the  surface  or  in  an  open  trench,  or  partly  in  a  tunnel  with 
frequent  openings  and  also  with  overhead  bridges  and  underground  pas- 
sages for  pedestrians.  Another  plan  proposed  stopping  at  Park  square 
cars  coming  from  the  south  and  west,  and  at  Scollay  square  cars  coming 
from  the  north,  an  independent  line  of  cars  to  run  between  these  two 
points. 

In  addition  to  these  schemes,  all  of  which  contemplated  the  use  of 
surface  tracks,  were  two  plans,  one  proposing  an  elevated  road  and  the 
other  a  subway. 

The  following  advantages  in  favor  of  a  subway  stood  out 
prominently: 

1.  The  subway  destroys  but  little  property.  Street  widening 
renders  necessary  the  destruction  of  much  pioperty. 

2.  The  subway  eliminates  the  danger  which  pedestrians  encounter 
in  crossing  surface  tracks.  In  widened  streets  this  danger  would  not  be 
removed. 

3.  The  subway  increases  traffic  capacity  by  removing  from  the 
surface  one  important  class  of  traffic.  A  widened  street,  with  a  greater 
amount  and  variety  of  traffic  there,  would  be  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  cross. 

4.  The  subway  relieves  the  street  from  posts  and  network  of  wires 
necessary  in  the  overhead  trolley  system. 

5.  The  subway  relieves  the  street  of  the  noise  of  street  cars. 

6.  The  subway  renders  that  speed  and  safety  of  car  operation  not 
possible  on  streets,  no  matter  how  wide. 

7.  The  subway  gives  the  largest  traffic  capacity  per  track. 

8.  Estimates  showed  that  on  the  route  of  the  subway,  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  build  a  subway  than  to  widen  the  streets  by  the  width  of 
the  subway. 

9.  The  subway  will  increase  several  fold  the  capacity  for  street 
car  traffic  through  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  other  traffic  on 
the  streets  from  the  interference  to  which  such  traffic  in  now  subjected 
by  street  cars. 

10.  In  the  maintenance  of  a  subway  and  in  the  operation  of  cars 
within  it  there  are  several  items  of  saving  in  expenditure  for  repairs  and 
operation,  namely. 

(a.)  Maintenance  of  track,  roadbed  and  electric  line.  The  track 
may  be  constructed  like  an  ordinary  steam  railroad  track,  will  be  acces- 
sible in  all  parts,  joints  may  be  kept  up,  and  the  cost  of  repairs,  as  well 
as  loss  by  depreciation,  will  be  much  less  than  if  tracks  were  laid  on 
surface  of  street  surrounded  by  pavement.    Electric  line  equipment 
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will  also  be  less  costly,  less  liable  to  injury  from  exposure  to  weather, 
more  easily  accessible  for  repairs,  and  not  subject  to  interruption  in  case 
of  fires  or  other  contingencies. 

(b.)  The  portion  of  the  road  within  the  subway  will  not  be  subject 
to  obstruction  by  snow  and  ice,  thus  saving  cost  of  removal. 

(c.)    Saving  in  power  on  account  of  fewer  stops  and  better  track. 

(d.)  SaviDg  in  time  and  permitting  greater  amount  of  business  by 
each  car  in  the  same  time. 

(e.)    Saving  in  damages  for  accidents. 

(j.)  The  subway  will  allow  of  a  greatly  increased  traffic  and  a 
correspondingly  increased  revenue. 

Tending  to  offset  were  some  elements  of  expense,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction,  maintenance  of  structure,  exclu- 
sive of  track,  cost  of  pumping,  ventilating  and  lighting,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  stations. 

From  its  various  studies  and  investigations,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded that  the  subway  was  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem; 
that  it  presented  no  insurmountable  engineering  difficulties;  that  it 
could  be  constructed  within  the  limit  of  expenditure  allowed  by  the  act; 
that  it  would  render  possible  a  large  increase  of  traffic  at  a  higher  rate  of 
speed;  that  by  reason  of  its  capacity  for  traffic  and  the  economy  of 
railway  operations  within  it,  it  would  reasonably  command  a  rental 
adequate  to  meet  the  interest  on  its  cost  and  the  sinking  fund  require- 
ments. The  Commission  proceeded  with  the  designing  of  the  Tremont 
Street  Subway,  and  on  March  28,  1895,  ground  was  broken  on  the  Public 
Garden. 

The  feeling  of  opposition  to  subways  had  by  no  means  abated. 
Considerable  doubt  existed  with  regard  not  only  to  the  necessity  for 
subways,  but  even  as  to  their  feasibility.  On  January  26,  1895,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  Subway  Act  of  1894  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 
Hearings  were  given  on  March  12  and  25  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Metropolitan  Affairs,  which  reported  on  April  1  adverse  to  the  repeal 
bill.  The  bill  was  rejected  in  the  House,  and  an  effort  was  made  by  a 
certain  group  of  citizens  to  enjoin  the  Commission  from  proceeding 
with  the  construction  of  the  subway.  Their  request  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  failed.  They  amended,  their  petition  and  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court.  On  June  15,  1896,  the  Court  dis- 
missed the  bill.    (Prince  v.  Crocker,  166  Mass.  347.) 

Chapter  548  of  the  Acts  of  1894  provided  that,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  the  Transit  Commission  should 
fix  by  contract  the  terms  and  conditions  and  rates  of  compensation 
for  the  use  of  the  subway  by  any  street  railway  company  or  companies 
during  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  fifty.  By  chapter  492  of  the  Acts 
of  1896,  approved  June  5,  1896,  the  term  of  the  lease  was  fixed  at  not 
exceeding  twenty  years. 
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On  June  19,  1896,  the  Commission  advertised  for  proposals  for  use 
of  the  subway.  Three  applications  were  received,  one  from  the  West 
End  Street  Railway  Company  stating  that  its  executive  committee  was 
authorized  to  take  up  the  question  of  lease,  terms,  etc.,  one  from  George 
A.  Lancaster  and  others  stating  their  intention  of  organizing  an  elevated 
railway  company,  and  one  from  the  Lynn  &  Boston  Railway  Company 
asking  to  be  considered  "applicant  for  use  in  part"  of  the  subway.  Sev- 
eral conferences  were  held  with  the  applicants. 

On  December  7,  1896,  a  contract  by  the  City  of  Boston,  acting  by 
the  Boston  Transit  Commission,  and  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, was  duly  executed,  and  on  January  1,  1897,  approved  by  the  Rail- 
road Commissioners. 

The  questions  involved  in  this  lease  or  contract  were  novel;  the 
term  only  was  fixed  by  the  statute,  leaving  the  questions  of  compensation, 
method  of  use,  equipment,  etc.,  to  the  Commission  and  the  leasing  com- 
pany. On  this  contract  all  the  other  contracts  for  the  use  of  subways 
and  tunnels  have  been  based;  but  in  the  case  of  all  later  subways  the 
rate  of  rental  has  been  fixed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Tremont  Street  Subway  was  opened  for  use  from  its  entrance 
in  the  Public  Garden  to  Park  street  on  September  1,  1897,  and  from  the 
junction  of  Pleasant  street  and  Shawmut  avenue  to  its  northern  terminal 
on  Causeway  street  on  September  3,  1898. 

East  Boston  Tunnel. 
The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  having  been  authorized 
to  begin  the  construction  of  its  railway,  the  Transit  Commission  voted, 
on  July  19,  1898,  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  to  East 
Boston.  Public  hearings  were  held  and  a  preference  expressed  for  the 
"South  Ferry"  route.  On  November  29,  1898,  a  route  from  East  Boston 
to  Atlantic  avenue  in  Boston  was  adopted,  beginning  in  Maverick  square, 
proceeding  under  Lewis  street,  reaching  the  Boston  side  at  the  South 
Ferry  just  in  front  of  Eastern  avenue,  and  running  to  Atlantic  avenue, 
the  cars  then  to  come  to  the  surface  and  proceed  along  Hanover  street 
to  Scollay  square.  On  December  1,  1898,  an  application  was  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  Commission  from 
proceeding,  and,  under  advice  of  counsel,  work  was  stopped  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  which,  on  July  3,  1899,  decided  that  the  connec- 
tion voted  by  the  Commission  was  not  a  "suitable  connection"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law.  (Browne  v.  Turner,  174  Mass.  150.)  The  Court 
having  decided  that  the  tunnel  must  have  a  "physical  connection"  with 
the  subway,  new  plans  for  a  route  under  State  street  to  Scollay  square 
were  adopted  and  active  work  was  about  to  begin  when,  on  September 
6,  1899,  notice  was  received  of  a  new  application  for  injunction  alleging 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act.  This  delayed  work  although  studies 
and  plans  were  continued.    It  was  not  until  March  28,  1900,  that  a 
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decision  was  reached,  when  the  Court  dismissed  the  bill.  (Browne  v. 
Turner,  176  Mass.  9.)  Actual  construction  of  the  tunnel  began  on 
May  5,  1900,  and  on  December  30,  1904,  the  tunnel  was  opened  for  public 
travel. 

The  East  Boston  Tunnel  is  notable  by  reason  of  its  size,  its  length 
under  the  harbor,  the  materials  employed,  and  the  manner  of  its  con- 
struction. At  the  time  the  Tremont  Street  Subway  was  constructed, 
the  price  of  steel  and  iron  was  very  low.  When  the  construction  of  the 
East  Boston  Tunnel  was  begun  these  materials  had  risen  greatly  in  price, 
which  led  to  the  consideration  of  concrete  as  a  substitute.  So  far  as 
known  this  was  the  first  concrete  subaqueous  passenger  tunnel  con- 
structed anywhere. 

Washington  Street  Tunnel. 

In  1902,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act,  chapter  534,  providing  under 
certain  conditions  for  the  construction  of  a  new  tunnel  and  subway. 
The  act  was  accepted  by  the  voters  at  the  municipal  election  on  Decem- 
ber 11  of  the  same  year  and  the  Commission  proceeded  with  its  studies, 
etc.  The  act  provided  for  a  tunnel  for  elevated  trains  and  a  subway  for 
surface  cars,  one  of  them  to  be  under  Washington  street.  The  Boston 
Elevated  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  construct  both  the  tunnel  and  the 
subway  at  the  same  time  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  route  under  Wash- 
ington street  for  a  tunnel  for  elevated  cars  and  trains.  The  Commission 
decided  upon  the  May  place-Devonshire  street-Union  street  route,  so- 
called,  passing  under  considerable  private  property,  and  the  company 
appealed  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  for  a  revision  of  this 
decision  of  the  Commission. 

On  November  29,  1903,  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Washington  street  route.  The  construction  of  the  tunnel 
under  Washington  street  was  begun  on  October  6,  1904,  and  was  opened 
for  pub  he  travel  on  November  30,  1908. 

Riverbank  Subway. 
The  subway  for  surface  cars  authorized  by  chapter  534  of  the  Acts 
of  1902  was  given  up,  and  in  place  thereof  the  Legislature,  by  chapter 
573  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  authorized  the  construction  of  the  Riverbank 
Subway,  so-called,  which  was  to  run  from  Park  street  along  the  Charles 
River  Basin  to  the  junction  of  Beacon  street  and  Commonwealth  avenue. 
The  Commission  made  surveys  and  plans  for  this  subway,  but  it  was 
afterward  decided  to  replace  it  by  a  subway  under  Boylston  street. 

Cambridge  Connection. 
In  connection  with  the  Cambridge-Main  Street  Subway,  built  by 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  which 
included  the  subway  in  Cambridge  and  the  elevated  connection  into 
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Boston,  the  Commission  constructed  the  Boston  end,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  Cambridge  Connection,  consisting  of  a  subway  from  the  elevated 
terminus,  under  Beacon  Hill  to  a  sub-station  at  Park  street.  This  work 
was  done  under  authority  of  chapter  520  of  the  Acts  of  1906;  was  begun 
on  September  29,  1909,  and  opened  for  public  travel  on  March  23,  1912. 

Boylston  Street  Subway. 

Under  the  authority  of  chapter  741  of  the  Acts  of  1911  the  Boylston 
Street  Subway,  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  Extension  and  the  Dorchester 
Tunnel  were  built. 

The  act  repealed  the  authority  given  by  the  Legislature  of  1907  to 
construct  the  Riverbank  Subway  and  substituted  therefor  the  Boylston 
Street  Subway.  Construction  work  on  this  subway  was  begun  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  1912.  By  chapter  810  of  the  Acts  of  1913,  the  Commission  was 
authorized  to  construct  a  new  incline  in  Boylston  street,  between  Arling- 
ton and  Charles  streets,  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  entrance  on  the 
Public  Garden.  This  act  permitted  the  Commission  to  connect  this 
subway  with  the  present  Tremont  Street  Subway  near  Park  square  and 
to  suspend  the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  Boylston  Street  Subway 
between  Boylston  and  Park  streets,  in  order  to  hasten  its  opening  for 
public  use,  and  in  order  to  permit  of  further  study  as  to  the  best  terminus 
for  the  Boylston  Street  Subway.  The  connection  between  the  Boylston 
Street  Subway  and  the  Tremont  Street  Subway  was  made  near  Carver 
street  and  on  October  3,  1914,  the  subway  was  opened  to  public  travel. 

East  Boston  Tunnel  Extension. 
The  Act  of  1897,  which  authorized  the  construction  of  the  East 
Boston  Tunnel,  called  for  a  connection  at  grade  with  the  Tremont  Street 
Subway.  Neither  the  Commission  nor  the  operating  company  con- 
sidered this  method  of  operation  to  be  safe,  and  no  permanent  connec- 
tion was  ever  made.  The  Act  of  1911  required  an  extension  of  this 
tunnel  under  Court  street  and  through  Scollay  square,  and  in  making 
this  extension  the  grade  of  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  was  lowered  between 
Devonshire  street  and  Scollay  square  so  that  it  could  pass  under  the 
Scollay  Square  Station.  The  work  on  the  extension  was  begun  on 
November  27,  1912.  On  March  13,  1916,  it  was  opened  to  Scollay 
Square  Under  and  on  March  18  all  sections  were  in  use. 

Dorchester  Tunnel. 
Work  on  the  Dorchester  Tunnel,  which  is  really  an  extension  of  the 
Cambridge  Subway,  from  Park  street  to  Andrew  square,  was  begun  on 
May  30,  1912.  It  was  opened  to  public  travel  to  Washington  Station 
April  4,  1915,  to  South  Station  Under  on  December  3,  1916,  to  Broadway 
Station  on  December  15,  1917,  and  to  Andrew  Station  on  June  29, 
1918. 
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Arlington  Station. 

On  August  15,  1919,  the  construction  of  the  Arlington  Station  of 
the  Boylston  Street  Subway,  authorized  by  chapter  342  of  the  Special 
Acts  of  1916,  was  begun.  This  station  is  equipped  with  entrances  on 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  Boylston  and  Arlington  streets  and  on  the 
two  easterly  corners  of  Berkeley  street.  It  was  opened  to  public  use  on 
November  13,  1921. 

East  Boston  Tunnel  Alterations. 

The  construction  of  the  underground  station  of  the  East  Boston 
Tunnel  at  Maverick  square  to  provide  a  convenient  interchange  of  pas- 
sengers between  tunnel  and  surface  lines,  authorized  by  chapter  373  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1917,  was  begun  on  August  30,  1921.  It  was  finished 
and  ready  for  public  travel  in  April,  1924.  It  was  constructed  by  day 
labor  forces  of  the  Transit  Department,  and  was  the  first  of  our  tunnels 
or  subways  to  be  so  built,  all  others  having  been  constructed  under  the 
competitive  bid  and  contract  system. 

Previously,  surface  cars  entering  the  tunnel  at  Maverick  square, 
East  Boston,  proceeded  under  the  harbor  to  the  Boston  side,  where  the 
first  station  was  provided  at  Atlantic  avenue,  and  thence  went  on  to 
Devonshire,  Scollay,  and  Bowdoin  stations,  looping  at  the  latter  station 
for  the  return  trip.  With  the  opening  of  the  new  station,  surface  car 
operation  through  the  tunnel  was  discontinued  and  train  operation 
provided,  thus  permitting  that  larger  use  with  resulting  advantages  in 
accommodation,  convenience  and  comfort  to  the  riding  public  and 
economy  in  operation  which  would  prevail  in  all  our  underground  facilities 
if  so  operated. 

Under  train  operation,  surface  cars  entering  the  tunnel  at  Maverick 
square  discharge  their  passengers  at  this  new  station  and  proceed 
to  the  opposite  platform  by  means  of  a  loop  provided  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  street  and  the  top  of  the  tunnel  at  the  end  of  the  station, 
take  on  passengers  carried  by  train  from  Boston,  and  proceed  to  the 
surface  and  to  their  destinations. 

Trains  operate  from  the  new  station  to  the  various  Boston 
stations  looping  at  Bowdoin  Station  for  the  return  trip  to  Maverick 
Station,  there  discharging  passengers,  proceed  to  the  opposite  platform 
by  means  of  a  loop  provided  below  the  surface  cars  at  the  end  of  the 
station,  and  take  on  passengers  for  Boston. 

Transfer  between  surface  cars  on  the  inside  tracks  and  trains  on  the 
outside  tracks  is  made  on  a  broad  platform  350  feet  in  length  and 
sufficient  to  accommodate  on  the  surface  car  side  eight  cars  and  on  the 
train  side  two  four-car  trains. 
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Hyde  Park  Street  Railway. 

Chapter  405  of  the  Acts  of  1923  provided  for  the  acquisition  by  the 
City  of  street  railway  lines  in  the  Hyde  Park  district  and  the  operation 
thereof  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company.  The  act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  May  17.  It  was  accepted  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  approved  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  on  June  5,  and  a  copy  of  such 
acceptance  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
on  June  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  property  of  the  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts Street  Railway  Company  was  taken  on  August  31,  a  portion 
thereof  having  been  leased  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  on 
August  23.  Operation  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company 
began  on  September  1  and  under  this  operation  the  latest  type  of  motor 
bus  service  has  been  installed  between  Mattapan  square  and  Walcott 
square,  Readville.  Passengers  arriving  at  Cleary  square  may  transfer 
to  buses  to  Readville  without  additional  fare.  Passengers  arriving  at 
Mattapan  may  transfer  to  buses  at  that  point  operating  over  East  River 
street  through  Cleary  square  to  Readville.  Passengers  from  Readville 
have  the  option  of  transferring  at  Cleary  square,  without  additional 
charge,  to  the  City  Proper  via  Hyde  Park  avenue  and  Forest  Hills,  or 
may  continue  on  buses  to  Mattapan  and  transfer  at  that  point  to  any 
part  of  the  Elevated  system  via  Blue  Hill  avenue  or  Ashland  street. 

Dorchester  Rapid  Transit. 

Chapter  480  of  the  Acts  of  1923  provided  for  the  extension  of  rapid 
transit  facilities  in  the  Dorchester  district  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This 
act  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  May  25.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
City  Council  on  September  10  and  approved  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  on 
September  12,  and  evidence  of  such  acceptance  was  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  on  September  13.  It  was  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  on 
December  31. 

The  facilities  to  be  provided  under  the  act  and  to  be  operated  by 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  are  an  extension  of  the  Dor- 
chester Tunnel  from  its  terminus  at  Andrew  square  under  Boston  street, 
Power  street  and  Dorchester  avenue,  coming  to  the  surface  by  an  incline 
south  of  Dorchester  avenue  and  parallel  and  adjacent  to  the  tracks 
operated  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company, 
known  as  the  Boston  Division,  at  a  point  between  Dorchester  avenue 
and  Columbia  road;  a  line  of  surface  railway  connecting  with  this  exten- 
sion at  the  incline  and  running  substantially  parallel  to,  along,  or  westerly 
of  the  location  of  the  Boston  Division  tracks  to  the  junction  of  those 
tracks  near  Harrison  Square  station  with  the  Shawmut  Branch  of  the 
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New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company;  from  this  point 
to  Mattapan  service  will  be  furnished  over  the  tracks  of  the  Shawmut 
Branch,  this  branch  being  taken  over  by  the  City  for  such  purpose. 

Before  construction  work  can  be  begun,  however,  the  act  must  be 
complied  with  in  the  following  particulars : 

Agreement  on  the  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  as  to  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  Shawmut  Branch  after  determination  of  such 
price  by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Deposit  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of  a 
filing  plan  showing  proposed  route  and  the  location  thereof,  and  the 
general  form  and  method  of  construction. 

Execution  of  lease  of  premises  by  the  City  and  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company. 

Approval  of  filing  plan,  in  so  far  as  it  covers  work  affecting  the 
operation  of  the  main  line  tracks  between  Andrew  square  and  Harrison 
square,  by  the  New  Haven  and  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  companies,  or 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities. 

Approval  by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  of  plan  under  which 
reasonably  frequent  and  adequate  rapid  transit  passenger  trains  or  cars 
can  be  safely  operated  from  Welles  avenue  to  Mattapan. 

The  Transit  Department  has  been  engaged  in  preliminary  investiga- 
tions, surveys  and  plans,  as  provided  in  the  act  and  is  prepared  to  pro- 
.ceed  with  construction  when  the  requirements  of  the  act,  as  indicated 
above,  have  been  met. 

Charlestown  Bridge. 

In  addition  to  constructing  subways  and  tunnels  the  new  bridge  to 
Charlestown  was  constructed  under  direction  of  the  Commission.  The 
first  plans  were  submitted  for  this  bridge  on  October  9,  1894.  The 
Commission  believed  that  a  drawless  bridge  at  this  point  was  desirable, 
but  it  found  that  State  legislation,  and  also  permission  from  the  United 
States  Government,  were  necessary  preliminaries.  After  several  months 
it  was  demonstrated  that  it  would  take  two  or  three  years  to  obtain  the 
necessary  permits  for  a  drawless  bridge.  The  Commission  therefore 
abandoned  that  plan,  deeming  it  unwise  to  delay  the  work  without  any 
assurance  of  ultimate  success. 

This  bridge  was  opened  for  public  travel  on  November  27,  1899, 
with  a  revolving  draw  having  two  decks,  the  lower  for  highway  traffic, 
the  upper  for  elevated  railway  traffic.  It  is  one  of  the  widest  and  heaviest 
swing  draws  in  existence. 

Construction  Data. 
Tunneling  is  always  dangerous.    It  is  especially  dangerous  when 
carried  on  under  or  in  immediate  proximity  to  foundations  of  heavy 
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buildings.  To  do  the  work  safely  in  the  streets  of  a  city  like  Boston 
requires  the  highest  engineering  skill  and  constant  vigilance. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Washington  Street  Tunnel  the  length 
of  that  structure,  wholly  or  partly,  under  buildings  is  1,225  feet  and  the 
greatest  depth  below  the  surface  is  48  feet,  at  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House  and  at  the  Ames  Building.  From  Kneeland  street  on  the  south 
to  Adams  square  on  the  north  about  2,740  feet  of  building  frontage 
had  to  be  underpinned,  and  where  entrances  and  exits  were  provided 
on  the  side  streets  about  1,435  feet  of  the  underpinning  had  to  be  done. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  construction  of  a 
subway  the  following  table  is  submitted  with  reference  to  the  Boylston 
Street  Subway: 

Amount  of  concrete  used,  about  124,000  cubic  yards. 

Amount  of  earth  excavated,  about  383,000  cubic  yards. 

Amount  of  structural  steel  used,  about  2,100  tons. 

Amount  of  steel  reinforcing  rods  used,  about  6,500  tons. 

Length  to  connection  with  subway  near  Carver  street,  including 
open  incline  near  Kenmore  street,  7,937  feet,  or  about  1.5  miles. 

Length  on  curves,  about  2,506  feet,  or  about  32  per  cent  of  the  length 
of  the  subway.    Radii  of  curves  vary  from  400  to  5,000  feet. 

Curvature,  total  deflection,  152  degrees. 

Length  wholly  or  partly  under  buildings,  about  380  feet. 

Greatest  depth  of  bottom  of  structure  below  surface,  about  39  feet, 
at  Charlesgate  East. 

Greatest  depth  of  top  of  rail  below  surface,  about  34.5  feet. 

About  5,400  linear  feet  of  the  structure  rests  on  wooden  piles  or  on 
concrete  piers  extending  to  the  clay. 

Inside  width  of  subway  where  the  two  tracks  are  both  in  one  tube, 
not  less  than  25  feet.  'Where  the  subway  is  divided  by  a  center  wall 
or  by  a  line  of  columns,  the  interior  width  of  each  portion  is  about  13  feet. 
The  interior  height  above  top  of  rail  is  not  less  than  14.75  feet. 

Beginning  at  Kenmore  street,  5  per  cent  down  for  a  distance  of  212 
feet;  vertical  curve,  240  feet;  3.2  per  cent  clown,  388  feet;  vertical 
curve,  320  feet  ;  3.3  per  cent  up,  664  feet;  vertical  curve,  160  feet;  level, 
774  feet  (including  Massachusetts  Station);  vertical  curve,  80  feet; 
1.56  per  cent  down,  682  feet;  vertical  curve,  100  feet;  0.25  per  cent  down, 
790  feet ;  vertical  curve,  20  feet ;  level,  824  feet  (including  Copley  Station) ; 
vertical  curve,  40  feet;  0.67  per  cent  down,  950  feet;  vertical  curve,  40 
feet;  0.22  per  cent  do wn,  844  feet;  vertical  curve,  120  feet;  2.11  per  cent 
up,  372  feet;  vertical  curve,  100  feet;  1  per  cent  up,  129  feet;  thence  in  a 
vertical  curve  up  to  a  5  per  cent  grade  in  the  old  subway. 

Provision  is  made  for  ventilation  from  side  chambers  through 
gratings  in  the  sidewalk  at  Fairfield  street  and  at  Berkeley  street,  and 
at  the  Fens  through  a  vertical  shaft.  Provision  is  made  to  exhaust  the 
air  from  the  tunnel  at  these  points  by  means  of  fans  if  it  becomes  neces- 
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sary  so  to  do.  Emergency  exits  are  also  provided  in  connection  with  the 
ventilation  outlets,  these  exits  being  about  midway  between  stations. 

The  stations  are  provided  with  telephone  booths,  news  stands  and 
toilet  rooms. 

There  are  two  stations,  "Massachusetts"  at  Massachusetts  ave- 
nue, and  "Copley"  at  Dartmouth  street.  The  platforms  at  the  stations 
are  each  350  feet  long  and  have  an  average  width  of  20  feet.  The  walls 
are  finished  with  a  wainscot  of  white  terrazzo  with  a  border  of  colored 
terrazzo  and  inlaid  mosaic.  The  walls  above  the  wainscot  and  the 
ceilings  are  finished  with  white  cement  plaster. 

There  are  no  floors,  partitions,  or  sheathings  of  wood.  With  the 
exception  of  hand  rails,  entrance  doors  and  window  frames,  no  part  of 
the  structure  is  inflammable. 

The  Boylston  Street  Subway  lies  for  its  entire  length  within  the 
filled  area  of  the  Back  Bay  district.  Seventy  per  cent  of  its  volume  lies 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  water  and  for  about  one  third  of  its  length 
it  is  wholly  below  the  ground  water  level.  The  excavated  material  below 
the  filling  consisted  of  silt,  sand  and  clay. 

Length  of  single  track,  15,870  feet. 

These  data  do  not  include  Arlington  Station. 

Leases. 

All  subways  and  tunnels  are  operated  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company  under  leases  executed  by  the  City  of  Boston  acting  by  the 
Boston  Transit  Commission  or  the  Transit  Department.  In  all  cases, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lease  for  the  Tremont  Street  Subway,  the  terms, 
rate  of  rental  and  method  of  use  were  prescribed  by  the  various  acts 
authorizing  these  structures.  In  the  case  of  the  Tremont  Street  Subway 
the  term  only  was  fixed.    A  list  of  these  various  leases  follows : 

Tremont  Street  Subway. 

Lease  executed  December  7,  1896,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from 
September  1,  1897,  at  an  annual  rental  rate  equal  to  4f  per  cent  of 
$7,000,000,  or  4 1  per  cent  of  the  net  cost,  if  such  net  cost  shall  be  less  than 
$7,000,000,  also,  the  compensation,  after  the  company  shall  have  acquired 
the  use  of  all  portions  of  the  subway,  shall  not  be  less  than  a  sum  computed 
by  charging  a  toll  of  five  cents  for  each  passage  through  the  subway  by  a 
car  not  exceeding  twenty-five  feet  in  body  length,  and  a  proportionately 
greater  charge  for  cars  of  greater  length,  it  being  understood  that  any 
car  which  enters  or  passes  through  the  subway  or  a  portion  thereof  in  one 
direction  and  then  reverses  its  direction  within  the  subway  and  makes  a 
round  trip  is  to  be  considered  as  making  two  passages.  This  lease  was 
executed  with  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company  and  assigned  by 
an  instrument  dated  December  9,  1897,  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
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Company.  Under  provisions  of  chapter  741  of  the  Acts  of  1911  this 
lease  was  extended  from  its  expiration  to  the  first  day  of  July,  1936. 

East  Boston  Tunnel. 
Lease  executed  December  24,  1904,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
from  June  10,  1897,  at  an  annual  rental  rate  equal  to  three  eighths  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  for  each  year,  ending  September  30,  of  all 
lines  owned,  leased,  or  operated  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany, plus  tolls  to  be  collected  by  the  company  as  the  agent  of  the  City 
less  the  cost  to  the  company  for  collecting  such  tolls.  This  lease  was 
extended  by  chapter  741  of  the  Acts  of  1911  from  its  expiration  to  July 
1,  1936.  Rental  during  such  extended  term  to  be  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4§  per  cent  upon  the  net  cost,  and  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany after  June  10,  1922,  to  collect  tolls  as  agent  for  the  City 
was  abolished. 

Washington  Street  Tunnel. 
Lease  executed  September  25,  1902,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
from  November  30,  1908,  at  an  annual  rental  rate  of  4|  per  cent  on  the 
net  cost.    This  lease  was  extended  by  chapter  741  of  the  acts  of  1911 
from  its  expiration  to  July  1,  1936. 

Cambridge  Connection. 
Lease  executed  December  7,  1911,  for  a  term  of  years  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  use,  March  23,  1912,  to  July  1,  1936,  at  an  annual 
rental  rate  of  4|  per  cent  on  the  net  cost  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from 
March  23,  1912,  and  thereafter  at  an  annual  rental  rate  of  4|  per  cent  on 
the  net  cost. 

Boylston  Street  Subway. 
Lease  executed  December  7,  1911,  for  a  term  of  years  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  use,  October  3,  1914,  to  July  1,  1936,  at  an  annual 
rental  rate  of  4|  per  cent  on  the  net  cost. 

East  Boston  Tunnel  Extension. 
Lease  executed  December  7,  1911,  for  a  term  of  years  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  use,  March  18,  1916,  to  July  1,  1936,  at  an  annual 
rental  rate  of  4^  per  cent  on  the  net  cost. 

Dorchester  Tunnel. 
Lease  executed  December  7,  1911,  for  a  term  of  years  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  use,  June  29,  1918,  to  July  1,  1936,  at  an  annual 
rental  rate  of  4^  per  cent  on  the  net  cost. 

Arlington  Station. 
Lease  executed  July  16,  1919,  for  a  term  of  years  extending  from 
the  beginning  of  use,  November  13,  1921,  to  the  expiration  or  termina- 
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tion  of  the  contract  now  in  existence  between  the  City  and  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company  for  the  use  and  operation  of  the  Boylston 
Street  Subway,  at  an  annual  rental  rate  of  4|  per  cent  on  the  net  cost. 

East  Boston  Tunnel  Alterations. 
Lease  executed  June  30,  1921,  for  a  term  of  years  extending  from 
the  beginning  of  the  use  to  the  expiration  or  termination  of  the  contract 
now  in  existence  between  the  City  and  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company  for  the  use  and  operation  of  the  East  Boston  Tunnel,  at  an 
annual  rental  rate  of  4^  per  cent  on  the  net  cost. 

Hyde  Park  Street  Railway. 
Lease  executed  August  23,  1923,  for  a  term  of  years  extending  from 
the  beginning  of  the  use,  September  1,  1923,  of  the  premises  by  the 
company  to  the  termination  of  the  period  of  public  control  of  the  com- 
pany under  the  provisions  of  chapter  159  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1918 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  at  an  annual  rental  rate  of  4§  per  cent 
upon  the  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  Transit  Department  and  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company  as  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the 
premises  for  street  railway  purposes  solely  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  rental. 

By  chapter  741  of  the  Acts  of  1911  the  lease  for  the  Tremont  Street 
Subway  and  all  other  existing  leases  were  extended  to  July  1,  1923,  and 
to  continue  thereafter  unless  and  until  terminated  by  notice  either  from 
the  City  or  from  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  as  provided  as 
follows : 

The  City  may  terminate  on  July  1,  1936,  or  on  the  first  day  of  July 
on  any  year  thereafter,  by  giving  at  least  two  years'  prior  notice  in  writ- 
ing, which  notice  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Mayor  to  give  if  directed 
so  to  do  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  or  if  directed  so  to  do  by  a  vote 
of  the  City  Council,  approved  by  the  Railroad  Commission.  The  Bos- 
ton Elevated  Railway  Company  may  terminate  on  July  1,  1936,  or  on 
the  first  day  of  July  of  any  year  thereafter,  by  giving  to  the  Mayor  at 
least  two  years'  prior  notice  in  writing.  No  notice  on  the  part  of  either 
shall  be  given  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  date  therein  fixed  for 
termination. 

The  City  furnished  the  capital  for  the  construction  of  all  the  sub- 
ways and  tunnels.  The  rentals  paid  by  the  Boston  Elevated,  as  lessee, 
are  sufficient  to  cover  all  interest  charges  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund 
in  addition  which  will  retire  the  bonds  issued  for  construction,  although 
not  in  all  cases  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds. 

The  East  Boston  Tunnel  tolls  were  abolished  on  February  7,  1916, 
under  authorization  of  chapter  184  of  the  Acts  of  1915,  which  provided 
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that  a  sum  should  be  appropriated  each  year  until  June  10,  1922,  from 
the  tax  levy  which,  together  with  the  rental  received  from  the  Boston 
Elevated  for  the  lease  of  the  tunnel,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  requirements  of  the  bonds  issued  to 
pay  for  the  construction  of  the  tunnel,  and  upon  appropriation  of  such 
sum  and  payment  thereof  to  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  the  col- 
lection of  tolls  should  cease. 

By  reason  of  the  abolition  of  these  tolls  the  following  amounts  were 
raised  by  taxation : 

For  the  financial  year  beginning: 
February  1,  1916  $77,910  00 


February  1,  1917 
February  1,  1918 
February  1,  1919 
February  1,  1920 
February  1,  1921 
February  1,  1922 


On  June  10,  1922,  the  annual  rental  rate  under  the 
extended  lease,  as  provided  in  chapter  741  of  the  Acts  of 
4^  per  cent  on  the  net  cost,  and  no  further  contribution 
has  been  required. 

Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  Statement. 


68,464  00 
63,332  00 
61,383  00 
33,781  00 
8,082  00 
6,843  00 

$319,795  00 

terms  of  the 
1911,  became 
from  taxation 


Subway  or  Tunnel. 
Tremont  Street 
Washington  Street  . 
Boylston  Street 
Cambridge  Connection 
Dorchester  Tunnel  . 
East  Boston  Tunnel 
East  Boston  Tunnel  Extension 
Arlington  Station  . 
Hyde  Park  Street  Railway  . 


Issued. 
$451,000  00 
10,429,850  00 
20,410,850  00 
5,377,000  00 
1,094,000  00 
221,000  00 


Gross  Debt. 

84,416,000  00 
8,412,700  00 
5,375,000  00 
1,620,000  00 

10,800,000  00 
3,308,000  00 
2,500,000  00 
1,235,000  00 
317,000  00 


Sinking  Fund. 
82,653,367  93 
2,552,944  65 
26,072  47 
248,204  87 
143,722  42 
1,535,913  54 
168,282  02 
8,488  54 


Net  Debt. 

81,762,632  07 
5,859,755  35 
5,348,927  53 
1,371,795  13 

10,656,277  58 
1,772,086  46 
2,331,717  98 
1,226,511  46 
317,000  00 


$37,983,700  00    $7,336,996  44  S30,646,703  56 


Debt. 
Rate. 

3  per  cent. 
3£  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 
4j  per  cent. 
\\  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 


$37,983,700  00 


Interest. 
$13,530  00 
365,044  75 
816,434  00 
228,522  50 
49,230  00 
11,050  0 

$1,483,811  25 


The  average  rate  of  interest  is  3.9  per  cent. 
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This  debt  is  distributed  as  follows:  Interest. 

Tremont  Street  Subway       .      .  $4,416,000  00  $159,805  00 

Washington  Street  Tunnel    .      .  8,412,700  00  316,878  75 

Boylston  Street  Subway.      .      .  5,375,000  00  219,500  00 

Cambridge  Connection  .      .      .  1,620,000  00  62,995  00 

Dorchester  Tunnel  ....  10,800,000  00  442,155  00 

East  Boston  Tunnel      .      .      .  3,308,000  00  114,222  50 

East  Boston  Tunnel  Extension    .  2,500,000  00  100,000  00 

Arlington  Station    ....  1,235,000  00  55,575  00 

Hyde  Park  Street  Railway   ..     .  317,000  00  12,680  00 


$195,507  56 
356,676  96 
235,162  91 
74,129  99 
484,100  19 
150,980  05 
101,065  04 
54,477  56 
10,125  00 


Rental. 


$37,983,700  00   $1,483,811  25 


$1,662,225  26 


Washington  Street  Tunnel  serial  installment,  $6,000. 


Bonds. 


25-year. 
$317,000  00 


40-year. 
$17,376,700  00 


45-year. 
$19,045,000  00 


50-year. 
$1,245,000  00 


The  Tremont  Street  Subway  was  the  first  to  be  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  Budapest  was  the  first  shallow 
subway  under  city  streets  (as  distinguished  from  a  deep  tunnel)  to  be 
constructed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Before  the  City  of  Boston  was  authorized  to  build  the  subway  an 
opportunity  had  been  given  to  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company 
to  build  such  a  subway  and  own  it.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  such  an  undertaking  was  not  regarded  as  other  than  an  experiment. 
It  was  predicted  that  the  public  would  refuse  to  use  it;  that  its  cold,  damp 
depths  would  breed  colds  and  pneumonia ;  that  it  could  never  be  completed 
and  that  it  would  involve  the  City  in  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
from  which  it  could  never  hope  to  receive  any  return.  Furthermore,  the 
track  locations  granted  to  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company  were 
revocable  by  public  authority.  Under  the  circumstances  the  company 
considered  that  the  investment  necessary  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
subway  would  not  be  wise  and  refused  to  undertake  it. 

The  City  proceeded  with  the  work,  and  built  the  subway  and  opened 
it  for  public  travel. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  complete  reversal  of  feeling  with 
reference  to  the  relative  values  of  subways  and  elevated  lines  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  preponderance  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  subways 
is  as  great  as  it  was  in  favor  of  elevated  lines  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  policy  adopted  in  the  construction  of  this  subway  was  followed 
in  all  others.  The  result  of  that  policy  has  shown  that  the  city  owns  in 
its  private  or  proprietary  capacity  all  the  tunnels  and  subways;  that 
they  have  cost  the  city  nothing  for  maintenance  and  equipment,  and  noth- 
ing indeed  but  the  use  of  its  credit.  The  leases  on  the  whole  are  more 
favorable  to  the  City  than  those  which  have  been  made  or  are  contem- 
plated elsewhere  in  the  country. 
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Studies,  Investigations  and  Reports. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  constructing  the  various  rapid  transit 
structures  mentioned,  the  Transit  Commission  and  the  Transit  Depart- 
ment have  made,  in  compliance  with  legislative  authority,  many  studies 
and  reports  on  the  subject  of  transportation  in  general.  This  work  has 
been  done  in  some  cases  by  the  Commission  individually  and  in  others 
by  the  Commission  acting  in  conjunction  with  Commissions  or  Depart- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth.    The  subjects  studied  include: 

Further  development  of  the  subway  system  in  the  City ;  most  advis- 
able routes;  whether  further  subways  are  necessary  or  desirable  at  the 
present  time  or  will  be  in  the  immediate  future ;  whether  the  further  con- 
struction of  such  subways  will  be  likely  to  endanger  the  stability  of  any 
surface  structures  now  erected;  and  such  further  details  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  consider  necessary. 

Congestion  and  delay  of  teaming  traffic  and  of  the  movement  of 
freight  within  the  City  of  Boston,  and  whether  such  congestion  and 
delay  can  be  relieved  by  the  construction  of  subways  for  the  transfer  of 
freight . 

Advisability  and  expediency  of  giving  authority  to  the  Boston  and 
Eastern  Electric  Railroad  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  tunnel 
under  Boston  Harbor  from  East  Boston  to  Post  Office  square. 

Advisability  and  expedience  of  (a)  amending  chapter  551  of  the  Acts 
of  1908  by  providing  for  a  distribution  of  any  of  the  assets  of  the  West 
End  Street  Railway  Company  among  its  stockholders,  or  by  changing 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  first  and  second  preferred  stock  to  be 
issued  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  and  if  so,  in  what 
manner  and  to  what  extent :  (6)  authorizing  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company  to  acquire  and  hold  stock  and  securities  of  other  street  railway 
companies,  elevated  railroads  or  electric  railroads,  and  if  so,  under  what 
conditions  or  limitations:  (c)  authorizing  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company  to  extend  its  elevated  railroad  from  Sullivan  square  to  Medford, 
and  if  so,  under  what  conditions  and  limitations. 

Advisability  of  constructing  additional  subways,  tunnels  and  elevated 
structures  in  Boston.  Included  in  this  investigation,  reports  were  called 
for  and  made  on  (a)  establishment  of  a  station  at  Castle  street  in  the 
Washington  Street  Tunnel  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company; 
(6)  removal  of  a  connection  between  the  existing  subway  and  the  Atlantic 
Avenue  railway  structure,  and  the  re-establishment  of  train  service  around 
the  loop  so  formed ;  (c)  more  adequate  facilities  in  the  City  of  Boston  and 
adjacent  cities;  (d)  restoring  the  elevated  train  service  in  the  subway 
under  Tremont  street;  (e)  the  construction  of  South  Boston  subway; 
(/)  better  transit  facilities  to  and  from  the  South  Boston  district;  (g)  con- 
struction of  a  tunnel  from  Sullivan  square  to  the  North  Station ;  (h)  con- 
struction of  a  subway  from  Tremont  and  Park  streets  to  Milton  Lower 
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Mills;  (i)  connection  of  the  stations  of  railroad  corporations  and  street 
railway  companies  in  the  Metropolitan  District;  (j)  construction  of  a  tun- 
nel between  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Chelsea;  (k)  rapid  transit  in  the 
City  of  Boston  by  a  cross  town  tunnel;  (I)  discontinuance  of  the  elevated 
structure  on  Washington  street  and  the  extension  of  the  Washington 
Street  Tunnel  to  Dudley  street. 

Proposed  east  and  west  tunnel  and  subway  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Construction  and  use  of  subways  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Construction  of  a  subway  from  Park  street  to  the  South  Station. 
Certain  proposed  improvements  in  transportation  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
This  investigation  called  for  reports  on  rapid  transit  to  and  through  the 
Dorchester  district  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  construction  of  the  South 
Boston  Subway. 

Improvement  of  transportation  facilities  in  and  around  Boston. 
This  investigation  called  for  reports,  (a)  on  the  question  of  providing  for 
the  acquisition  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  of  stocks  and 
bonds  of  other  street  railway  companies,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  and  rights  of  other  street  railway  companies  in  any  other  way; 
(6)  provision  in  advance  of  the  expiration  thereof  for  extensions  of  exist- 
ing contracts  for  the  use  of  the  Tremont  Street  Subway,  the  Washington 
Street  Tunnel,  and  the  East  Boston  Tunnel,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  and 
conditions,  and  for  what  period  of  time;  (c)  provision  for  further 
modification  of  chapter  551  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  or  to  provide  by 
any  other  method,  and  if  so,  by  what  method,  for  continuing  the 
advantages  of  a  single  control  of  the  Boston  Elevated  and  West  End 
Street  systems. 

Construction  of  a  teaming  tunnel  under  Boston  Harbor  to  East 
Boston. 

Transit  facilities  of  the  town  of  Revere,  the  city  of  Chelsea,  and  the 
town  of  Winthrop,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  relations  of  these 
municipalities  to  the  transit  system  of  Greater  Boston. 

Advisability  of  any  public  works  in  the  Metropolitan  District  which 
will  tend  to  the  convenience  of  the  people,  the  development  of  local 
business,  the  beautifying  of  the  district,  or  the  improvement  of  the  same 
as  a  place  of  residence. 

Establishment  of  a  systematic  method  of  internal  communication 
by  highways. 

Control  or  direction  of  traffic  and  transportation. 

Location  of  such  docks  and  terminals  as  the  interests  of  the  district 
may  demand. 

Recommendations  as  to  the  method  of  executing  and  paying  for 
suggested  improvement,  together  with  plans  and  estimates  of  cost. 

Removal  of  structures  in  Scollay  square  and  Court  street. 

Additional  elevated  station  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and 
Castle  streets. 
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Improvement  of  transportation  upon  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
Dorchester  district. 

Enlargement  of  the  Park  Street  Subway  Station. 

Probable  cost  of  extending  the  Bcylston  Street  Subway  to  Post  Office 
square,  together  with  a  report  as  to  the  precise  route  to  be  followed. 

Extension  of  the  Dorchester  Tunnel  to  the  vicinity  of  Codman  square 
by  such  route  as  will  most  conveniently  afford  access  for  cars  from  Nepon- 
set,  Fields  Corner,  Milton  Lower  Mills  and  Mattapan. 

Altering  the  route  of  the  Boylston  Street  Subway  by  an  extension 
to  Post  Office  square. 

Advisability  of  constructing  a  station  for  the  Washington  Street 
Tunnel  at  or  near  Bennet  street. 

Construction  of  a  tunnel  and  subway  between  Boston  and  Chelsea. 

Removal  of  the  elevated  structure  on  Washington  street  and  Main 
street,  the  extension  of  the  Washington  Street  Tunnel  to  Dudley  street 
and  the  construction  of  a  subway  from  City  square  to  Sullivan  square. 

Advisability  and  cost  of  constructing  a  subway  to  connect  the  Dor- 
chester Tunnel  with  the  South  Station 

Street  railway  service  furnished  by  the  Boston  Elevated  and  the  Bay 
State  companies. 

Construction  of  a  subway  from  the  present  terminal  of  the  Dorchester 
Tunnel  to  Epham's  Corner. 

Construction  of  an  elevated  railway  station  near  the  corDer  of 
Charles  and  Leverett  streets. 

Rapid  transit  circuits  in  the  Dorchester  and  Forest  Hills  districts. 

Construction  of  a  bridge  or  traffic  tunnel  to  connect  Boston  and  East 
Boston. 

Comprehensive  rapid  transit  system  in  the  Dorchester  district,  with 
feeders  from  Hyde  Park  and  other  places. 

Extension  of  the  subway  or  tunnel  to  Post  Office  square. 

Construction  of  a  traffic  tunnel  to  connect  Boston  and  East  Bcston. 

Comprehensive  system  of  rapid  transit  for  the  Dorchester  district; 
additional  study. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company. 

Chapter  548  of  the  Acts  of  1894  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  which  was  to  operate  a  single 
post  system  of  elevated  railways  known  as  the  "Meigs"  system,  the 
method  of  construction  used  in  New  York,  known  as  the  ''Manhattan" 
system,  being  specifically  prohibited. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  raise  capital  for  the  construction  of  this 
type  of  railway,  and  in  1897,  by  chapter  500  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature 
of  that  year,  the  Act  of  1894  was  amended,  permitting  the  construction  of  an 
elevated  railway  according  to  such  plans  or  sj'stem  as  might  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 
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Under  this  Act  of  1897  the  present  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany was  organized.  The  new  company  was  authorized  to  lease,  and  did 
lease,  the  West  End  Street  Railway  upon  terms  approved  by  the  Railroad 

Commissioners. 

At  that  time  no  elevated  structures  had  been  built  in  Boston  and  the 
Tremont  Street  Subway  was  the  only  underground  structure  in  existence. 
This  subway  had  been  leased  by  the  City  to  the  West  End  Street  Railway 
Company,  which  then  owned  and  operated  practically  all  the  surface  lines 
in  Boston  and  vicinity.  Following  the  execution  of  the  lease  of  the  West 
End  Company,  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  undertook  to 
build  certain  elevated  rapid  transit  lines  and  to  operate  the  unified  system 
of  surface,  and  elevated  and  subway  lines,  with  free  transfers  and  a 
uniform  fare  of  five  cents  for  a  single  journey  of  any  length  in  the  same 
general  direction. 

Since  that  time,  and  in  addition  to  the  existing  Tremont  Street 
Subway,  the  following  rapid  transit  facilities  have  been  completed  and  put 
in  operation: 

By  the  City: 

East  Boston  Tunnel. 
Washington  Street  Tunnel. 
Cambridge  Connection. 
Boylston  Street  Subway. 
East  Boston  Tunnel  Extension. 
Dorchester  Tunnel. 
Arlington  Station. 
By  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company: 

Elevated  line  from  Dudley  street  to  Sullivan  Square,  opened 

July  10,  1901,  length  4.95  miles. 
Atlantic  avenue  loop,  opened  August  2,  1901,  length  2.3  miles. 
Forest  Hills  extension,  opened  November  22,  1909,  length  2.4 
miles. 

Everett  extension,  opened  March  15,  1919,  length  1.21  miles. 
East  Cambridge  viaduct,  opened  June  1,  1912,  length  1.18  miles. 
Cambridge  Main  Street  Subway,  opened  March  23,  1912,  length 
2.7  miles. 

There  are  45.288  miles  of  subway  and  elevated  tracks,  and  488.238  * 
miles  of  surface  tracks. 

From  June  10,  1901,  until  November  30,  1908,  the  elevated  main 
lines  were  operated  via  the  Tremont  Street  Subway,  and  beginning 
November  30,  1908,  via  the  Washington  Street  Tunnel. 

The  Tremont  Street  Subway,  Boylston  Street  Subway,  East  Boston 
Tunnel  and  Extension,  and  the  East  Cambridge  viaduct  operate  with 
surface  cars. 

The  elevated  lines,  Washington  Street  Tunnel,  Dorchester  Tunnel, 
and  the  Cambridge  Subway  operate  with  elevated  trains. 
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The  total  investment  in  the  elevated  system  on  December  31,  1923, 
was  $147,266,705,  of  which  $101,523,005  was  furnished  by  the  Boston 
Elevated,  $7,760,000  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  $37,983,700  by  the 
City  of  Boston,  as  against  $25,291,193  on  September  30,  1897.  During 
the  same  period  the  population  of  the  territory  served  has  increased 
from  approximately  830,000  to  1,200,000,  while  the  number  of  revenue 
passengers  has  increased  from  approximately  172,000,000  to  382,149,697. 

When  the  Elevated  charter  was  reconstructed  in  1897,  the  company, 
before  investing  millions  of  dollars  in  the  elevated  lines,  insisted  upon  a 
special  guarantee,  which  took  the  form  of  a  contract  with  the  Common- 
wealth extending  to  1922,  under  which  the  company  was  assured  of  the 
right  to  charge  a  five-cent  fare  so  long  as  it  did  not  earn  more  than  8  per 
cent  upon  its  stock,  but  was  prohibited  from  charging  any  higher  rate, 
while  the  public  was  guaranteed  free  transfers  between  elevated  and  sur- 
face lines.  If  dividends  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  were  paid,  however,  an 
amount  equal  to  such  excess  of  dividends  had  to  be  paid  to  the  public. 
This  contract,  which  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  asset  when  made,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter,  and  was  zealously  guarded  in  all  subsequent 
legislation,  was  now  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset,  and  the  company 
was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  Legislature  in  1916  for  relief. 

The  Legislature  of  1916  passed  a  resolve  providing  for  a  special 
commission  to  consider  the  financial  condition  of  the  company,  and  in 
1917  that  Commission,  after  careful  consideration  and  study,  reported 
that  the  evidence  presented  to  it  justified  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
pany had  endeavored  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  public  for  rapid  transit  facilities,  although  the  cost  had  been  far 
greater  than  anyone  would  have  ventured  to  predict  at  the  time  when 
the  company  was  organized;  that  for  a  smaller  fare  than  was  formerly 
paid,  considering  the  distance  traveled  and  the  value  of  money,  the 
facilities  now  furnished  were  immeasurably  superior  to  those  formerly 
enjoyed;  and  that  the  company  had,  particularly  within  the  past  few 
years,  been  subjected  to  heavy  additional  burdens,  and  that  there  was 
no  water  in  the  capitalization  which  represented  the  fair  cost  of  the  sys- 
tem. This  study  was  followed  by  another  investigation  by  a  recess  com- 
mission in  1917.  This  Commission  was  convinced  that  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  whereby  the  public  would  be  assured  of  satisfactory  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  the  railway  company  assured  a  satisfactory  return 
on  capital  honestly  and  prudently  invested,  and  ample  provision  made 
for  depreciation,  rehabilitation  and  extensions  and  improvements  of  line, 
would  place  the  company  once  more  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  so  that 
capital  needed  for  future  improvements  and  extensions  might  be  readily 
secured. 

The  Legislature  of  1918  enacted  chapter  159,  under  authority  of 
which  the  management  and  operation  of  the  Boston  Elevated,  and  the 
properties  owned,  leased  or  operated  by  it,  were  placed  in  charge  of  a 
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board  of  five  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.  The  act  provided  that  the  Trustees  should  have  the  right 
to  regulate  and  fix  fares,  and  should  determine  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  service  and  facilities  to  be  furnished,  and  in  these  respects  their 


BOSTON  ELEVATED  RAILWAY.— ALLOCATION  OF  RECEIPTS  PER  PASSENGER 
TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1923. 
Average  Receipts  per  Revenue  Passenger,  8.923  Cents. 


authority  should  be  exclusive  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  approval, 
control  or  direction  of  any  other  state  board  or  commission. 

In  addition,  they  were  directed  to  fix  and  put  in  operation  rates  of 
fare  which  in  their  judgment  would  produce  sufficient  income  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  service. 

It  was  further  provided  that  $1,000,000  should  be  set  aside  as  a 
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reserve  fund  to  make  up  any  deficiency  whenever  the  income  of  the 
company  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  service,  and  in  the 
event  that  the  amount  remaining  in  the  reserve  fund  should  be  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  such  deficiency,  the  Commonwealth  should  pay  over  to  the 
trustees  the  amount  of  such  deficiency,  such  amount  in  turn  to  be  assessed 
by  the  Commonwealth  upon  the  cities  and  towns  served  by  the  company 
by  an  addition  to  the  state  tax  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
in  said  cities  and  towns  using  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  time  of 
said  payment. 

During  July,  1918,  the  first  month  of  public  management  and  under 
a  five-cent  fare,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $700,000.  In  August,  1918,  the 
rate  was  raised  to  a  seven-cent  fare.  This  rate  remained  in  force  until 
December,  1918,  and  during  this  period  there  was  a  further  deficit  of 
approximately  $2,400,000.  In  December,  1918,  an  eight-cent  fare  was 
established  and  continued  for  practically  seven  months,  and  during  this 
period  a  deficit  of  $2,057,390  occurred,  making  an  actual  total  deficit  of 
$4,980,151.67  for  the  year.  This  deficit  was  taken  care  of  to  the  extent 
of  the  reserve  fund,  $1,000,000,  and  by  the  state  tax  levy  upon  the  cities 
and  towns  for  the  balance. 

Since  July  10,  1919,  the  basic  fare  has  been  ten  cents.  A  number 
of  five-cent  lines,  without  transfer  privilege,  have  been  established  and 
at  the  present  time  25.75  per  cent  of  the  car  riders  are  being  carried  at 
that  rate.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1923,  the  average  amount 
received  per  passenger  was  8.923  cents.  The  allocation  of  this  average 
unit  is  shown  on  the  preceding  chart. 

Restoring  Deficit. 

The  company  is  now  not  only  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  but  has 
reduced  the  deficit  of  $4,980,151.67  shown  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  by  $2,631,754.27.  Of  this  amount,  $1,000,000  was  made  available 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  reserve  fund  as  provided  by  law  and 
the  balance,  $1,631,754.27,  was  repaid  to  the  cities  and  towns  served  to 
reimburse  them  in  part  for  the  amount  levied  upon  them  to  meet  the 
1919  deficit.  This  leaves  $2,348,397.40  due  these  cities  and  towns. 
This  balance  must  be  repaid  before  any  excess  of  receipts  over  costs  can 
be  applied  to  a  reduction  of  the  basic  fare. 

Sale  of  Cambridge  Subway. 

Under  chapter  369  of  the  Acts  of  1919,  the  Commonwealth  pur- 
chased from  the  company  at  a  cost  of  $7,868,000,  the  Cambridge  Sub- 
way, and  in  turn  leased  it  to  the  company  on  an  annual  rental  basis. 

Reports  show  that  in  the  operation  of  the  system  over  2,000  cars 
are  employed,  of  which  about  1,800  are  actually  in  use  during  the  week- 
day rush  hour.  The  balance  are  temporarily  out  of  sendee  while  under- 
going repairs  or  overhauling.    There  are  over  19,000  trips  a  day  operated. 
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In  furnishing  this  transportation  some  10,000  persons  are  employed. 
The  charter  of  the  company  required  transportation  in  the  same  general 
direction  to  be  given  for  one  fare  and  free  transfer  from  elevated  to  sur- 
face lines  and  vice  versa.  Consequently,  it  is  possible  to  ride  long  dis- 
tances for  a  single  fare,  as  from  Milton  via  Forest  Hills  to  Spot  Pond, 
19.11  miles;  and  Charles  River  Bridge  to  Arlington  Heights  18.46  miles. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

John  J.  Curley,  City  Treasurer. 
Edwin  A.  Wall,  Cashier  and  Acting  Treasurer  in  the  absence  of  the 

Treasurer. 

The  City  Treasurer  has  the  care  and  custody  of  the  current  funds 
of  the  City,  of  all  moneys,  properties  and  securities  placed  in  his  charge 
by  any  statute  or  ordinance,  or  by  any  gift,  devise,  bequest  or  deposit, 
and  pays  all  bills  and  demands  against  the  City. 

The  City  Treasurer  is  also  County  Treasurer  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Sinking  Funds  Department.  He  publishes  reports  yearly,  also  monthly 
statements. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  DEPARTMENT. 

William  J.  Casey,  Acting  Sealer. 
Walter  L.  Finigan,  Chief  Clerk. 

This  department  in  under  the  charge  of  the  Sealer. 

The  standards  in  use  are  supplied  by  the  Commonwealth  and  are 
determined  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  office  was  authorized  by  the  statute  of  February  26, 
1800.  Annual  reports  have  been  published  since  1868.  By  chapter 
382,  Acts  of  1909,  all  principal  and  assistant  sealers  are  included  within 
the  classified  civil  service. 

BOSTON,  THE  CONVENTION  CITY. 

J.  Philip  O'Connell,  Director  of  Public  Celebrations. 

The  tremendous  increase  of  International,  National,  Sectional,  and 
State  Convention  meetings  held  in  Boston  during  the  past  two  years, 
when  the  number  of  such  assemblies  has  practically  doubled  over  previous 
years,  is  largely  due  to  the  vision  of  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  who,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Bureau  in  1922,  foresaw 
the  great  commercial  value  to  be  derived  by  our  City,  through  its  choice 
by  great  organizations  for  their  deliberative  assemblies.  Publicity  and 
data  concerning  Boston's  features,  conveniences,  attractions,  and  facili- 
ties were  spread  broadcast  over  the  country,  with  the  result  that  in  1924 
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we  have  received  the  members  of  over  300  organizations  convening  here, 
whose  purposes  embrace  the  entire  field  of  human  endeavor.  Societies 
seeking  the  advancement  of  Religion,  Education,  Art,  Industry,  Finance, 
Foreign  Relations,  Municipal  Improvements,  Patriotism,  Fraternalism, 
Labor,  and  Science,  made  friendly  invasion  of  Boston  by  the  thousands, 
were  amazed  by  our  natural  advantages  with  so  little  native  appreciation, 
and  departed  for  their  homes  loud  in  praise  of  their  official  and  civic 
reception,  and  the  warm  welcome  and  hospitality  proffered  them. 

As  indicative  of  the  diversified  character  and  purposes  of  these  bodies, 
and  of  their  importance,  the  following  partial  list  presents  an  interesting 
study:  National  Shoe  and  Leather  Exposition;  National  Association 
Purchasing  Agents;  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America;  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  American  Spinners  Association;  United  Drug 
Company;  National  Foreign  Trades  Council;  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation; American  Neurological  Association;  National  Amateur  Press 
Association;  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  Grand  Lodge  Elks;  Knights 
of  Columbus;  Supreme  Lodge  Scottish  Rite  Masons;  Supreme  Lodge 
Knights  of  Protection;  American  Unitarian  Association;  International 
Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnse;  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  Military 
Order  of  the  World  War. 

Hundreds  of  other  societies,  with  equally  important  objects,  were 
Boston's  honored  guests,  and  every  possible  facility  within  the  City's 
official  power  was  afforded  them.  Notable,  from  many  points  of  view, 
among  the  visiting  organizations  of  this  year,  were  the  Elks,  whose 
National  Convention  in  July  7  to  12,  brought  to  Boston  an  influx  of 
members  and  friends  estimated  at  120,000,  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  whose  venerable  heroes,  in  National  Encampment,  August  10  to 
16,  in  Boston  for  the  last  time,  thrilled  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
thronged  the  line  of  march,  and  beheld  them  through  a  mist  that  might  or 
might  not  have  been  attributed  to  the  inclement  weather.  While  the 
business  revenue  derived  from  the  presence  of  these  great  societies  was  a 
much  desired  practical  consideration,  there  were  benefits  of  far  greater 
value  in  the  lessons  brought  to  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  of  fraternal 
benevolence  taught  by  one,  and  of  patriotic  ardor  and  love  of  country  by 
the  other  of  these  organizations. 

For  the  suitable  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  conventions 
accepting  invitations  to  meet  here  in  1924,  there  was  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $90,000,  of  which  $25,000  was  allotted  the  Elks,  and  $25,000  pro- 
vided for  the  G.  A.  R.,  unusual  appropriations  for  unusual  and  unique 
celebrations.  Sums  ranging  from  $100  to  $2,500  were  granted  other 
societies,  generally  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  delegates  and  the 
character  and  importance  of  their  purposes,  while  many  organizations, 
whose  financial  status  enabled  them  to  carry  on  without  additional  appro- 
priation, were  deeply  grateful  for  such  other  general  assistance  and  co- 
operation we  were  equipped  to  offer.    One  of  the  most  popular  forms  of 
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entertainment  given  by  the  City  was  a  harbor  trip  on  the  municipal 
steamer  "Michael  J.  Perkins,"  with  luncheon  and  music,  while  next 
in  favor  was  the  trip  to  Concord  and  Lexington.  That  the  City's  gen- 
erosity was  appreciated  is  attested  by  the  hundreds  of  testimonials  express- 
ing gratitude  to  the  Mayor  and  his  fellow  citizens,  and  that  the  expendi- 
tures were  justified,  if  only  from  an  economic  standpoint,  may  be  read 
in  the  banking  records. 

The  financial  advantages  to  be  gained  by  Boston  in  the  reception  of 
conventions  are  indisputable;  the  Clearing  House  records  show  sub- 
stantial increases  following  larger  conventions,  while  in  every  case  the 
hotels,  restaurants,  department  stores,  places  of  entertainment  and 
business  generally  reap  gratifying  financial  profits. 

Boston  is  indeed  the  ideal  convention  city;  it  stands  unique  among 
all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the  proportion  of  its  physical,  indus- 
trial, educational  and  historic  values;  it  offers  for  the  delectation  of  its 
visitors  the  wonders  of  our  splendid  though  neglected  seaport,  with  its 
capacious  wharfage  and  dock  facilities;  the  famous  Navy  Yard;  Common- 
wealth Pier  with  the  world's  largest  dry  dock;  at  its  outer  edge  the 
developing  Air  Port;  and,  broadening  out  in  vast  reaches  of  shimmering 
sand,  beaches  famed  throughout  the  world  as  healthful  summer  resorts. 
It  delights  the  eye  with  the  beauties  of  its  parks  and  playgrounds;  with 
the  splendid  roads  of  the  world's  finest  park  system  that  wind  in  gleaming 
ribbons  among  contiguous  cities  and  towns,  binding  the  natural  splendors 
within  their  embrace  into  one  superb  garland.  It  impresses  the  visitor 
with  the  character  and  stability  of  its  citizenship,  by  the  fine  American 
home  communities  situated  in  natural  and  beautiful  suburbs  entirely 
surrounding  the  city  proper,  and  radiating  in  every  direction  within  six 
miles  of  the  business  center. 

It  fascinates  the  mind  with  its  great  institutions  of  learning,  of 
religion,  of  art  and  music,  and  through  the  contemplation  of  its  historic 
shrines  and  monuments,  Faneuil  Hall,  Bunker  Hill,  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton, Boston  Common,  Old  North  Church,  Old  State  House,  and  Old 
South  Meeting- House,  it  rekindles  in  all  hearts  the  sacred  fires  of  love  for 
God  and  Country. 

The  impelling  motive,  the  practical  purpose  of  Mayor  Curley  in 
advertising  Boston  as  a  convention  center,  was  to  stimulate  industrial 
development;  to  awaken  lagging  and  seemingly  indifferent  business  in- 
terest to  the  realization  that  every  facility  and  advantage  afforded  by 
nature  and  science  were  ours  for  the  using,  and  in  the  exercise  of  which 
might  be  restored  our  former  famed  commercial  supremacy. 

A  worthy  objective  surely;  but  prompted  by  a  nobler  urge,  with  a 
realization  of  our  responsibility  and  duty  as  custodians  of  America's 
Shrine  of  Liberty,  he  has  sought  to  inculcate  in  these  days  of  forgetfulness 
and  indifference  a  deeper  reverence  for  those  great  principles  first  enun- 
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ciated  within  our  sacred  environs,  defended  and  maintained  through  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Nation's  founders,  and  in  the  practice  of  which  lie  the 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  beloved  Republic. 


BOSTON  COMMITTEE  FOR  AMERICANIZATION. 
John  F.  Dowd,  Secretary. 

To  foster  the  spirit  of  active  and  alert  Americanism  throughout  the 
City  has  been  the  aim  of  this  committee  now  functioning  under  the  Mayor 
of  Boston,  a  son  of  immigrant  parents.  In  recent  times  much  has  been 
heard  concerning  anarchy,  Bolshevism  and  other  vicious  propaganda. 
To  combat  such  evils  and  to  place  squarely  before  all  men  the  doctrines 
of  democracy,  a  determined  effort  has  been  launched  to  suppress  anti- 
American  activities,  to  expose  un-American  tenets  and  tendencies,  to 
check  unpatriotic  impulses,  and  to  construct  a  broad  program  of  educa- 
tion, to  the  end  that  the  people  of  Boston  may  see  clearly  the  necessity 
of  eternal  vigilance,  united  endeavor,  and  good  example,  if  American 
institutions  are  to  endure  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  our- 
selves and  our  posterity. 

Americanism  means  a  sincere  attachment  to  American  ideals.  Amer-  ■ 
icanism  pledges  the  establishment  of  justice  and  equal  opportunities  for 
all.  Every  person  within  our  gates,  therefore,  whether  native  or  foreign 
born,  is  expected  to  share  in  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  making  the 
United  States  of  America  a  better  country  to  live  in  and  the  City  of 
Boston  a  better  community  to  call  our  home.  The  co-operation  and 
assistance  are  sought  of  all  agencies,  public  and  private,  interested  in 
civic  welfare,  and  conferences  are  held  in  English  and  foreign  languages  with 
labor,  industrial,  educational,  religious  and  journalistic  representatives. 

The  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  immigrant  population  should  be  made 
more  sympathetic,  but  at  the  same  time  the  learning  of  our  language  and 
a  specific  preparation  for  American  citizenship  should  be  required.  Not 
only  should  the  newcomer  to  our  shores  learn  to  read  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  he  should  be  obliged  to  demonstrate  clear 
understanding  of,  and  an  abiding  faith  in,  the  principles  it  sets  forth. 
On  our  side  we  who  claim  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  by  virtue  of 
our  citizenship  should  show  unmistakable  obedience  and  respect  for  it 
and  so  shape  our  political  activities  as  to  give  life  and  force  to  all  its 
teachings. 

Good  government  is  possible  only  when  the  legislator  and  the  execu- 
tive appreciate  high  ideals  and  strive  to  act  upon  them.  No  stream  rises 
higher  than  its  source,  and  good  government,  which  means  honest,  effi- 
cient and  free  government,  is  possible  only  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
honest  and  efficient  men  who  have  faith  in  their  ideals,  knowledge  to 
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translate  them  into  laws,  courage  to  defend  their  own  acts,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  powerful  and  the  clamor  of 
the  mob. 

We  have  no  use  for  that  class  of  people  who  would  overthrow  our 
government  by  violence.  Neither  have  we  any  patience  with  that  group 
who  would  subtly  try  to  undermine  the  devotion  of  American  youth  by 
withholding,  coloring  or  modifying  in  any  way  the  real  facts  touching 
on  our  early  Colonial  life  or  on  the  many  great  events  which  have  led  to 
our  present  eminence  in  civilization.  We  desire  to  see  taught  in  this 
country  a  true  American  history  so  that  our  children  may  imbibe  some- 
thing of  the  sturdy  manhood  of  earlier  days  and  be  inspired  by  the  accom- 
plishments of  their  forefathers.  To  attain  this  end,  however,  we  must 
drive  from  our  shores  forever  all  those  foreign  propagandists  who  belittle 
the  deeds  and  besmirch  the  reputations  of  heroic  characters  in  American 
history. 

The  cry  for  Americanization  does  not  come  only  from  those  of  Amer- 
ican birth.  The  need  of  work  along  broader  lines  is  urgently  requested 
by  those  of  foreign  birth  who  have  become  thoroughly  identified  with 
our  nation.  Night  schools  have  been  established  in  every  section  of  the 
City  and  immigration  schools  will  be  opened  during  the  summer  season. 
Well  may  millions  of  dollars  be  appropriated  annually  in  this  country 
for  work  of  Americanization  when  we  realize  that  in  New  England  alone 
there  are  300,000  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  in  any  language,  and  in 
Massachusetts  140,000. 

In  Massachusetts  440,000  of  the  foreign-born  are  not  yet  naturalized 
and  96,400  of  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  read,  write  or  even  speak  the 
English  language. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Committee  for  Americanization, 
7,000  aliens  have  received  specific  instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to 
naturalization  and  citizenship  and  literature  of  an  informative  nature 
has  been  widely  distributed.  Fully  aware  that  much  more  remains  to 
be  accomplished,  and  that  ultimate  success  depends  on  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  all  citizens,  the  committee  wishes  to  state  that  at  any  time 
criticisms,  advice  and  suggestions  will  be  gratefully  received  at  head- 
quarters, Room  305,  City  Hall  Annex. 


RENT  AND  HOUSING. 

Thomas  F.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 
Herbert  E.  Ellis,  Chief  Adjuster. 

The  Committee  on  Rent  and  Housing  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
on  March  26,  1920. 

At  the  time  of  its  appointment  the  lack  of  houses  was  clearly  apparent. 
From  an  investigation  made  by  the  Committee  it  appeared  that  dwelling 
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house  construction  had  fallen  from  952  in  1915  to  24  in  1918,  while  the 
average  per  year  for  the  past  five  years  in  construction  of  manufacturing, 
mercantile,  office  and  theater  buildings  increased  over  the  average  of  such 
construction  for  the  past  ten  years  by  50  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
business  construction  had  far  outstripped  housing  construction,  while 
capital  needed  for  dwelling  houses  was  obviously  being  placed  in  some 
kind  of  business  block. 

It  further  appeared  that  there  existed  a  shortage  of  3,248  houses  in 
the  City,  based  upon  the  following  analysis.  According  to  the  State 
census  of  1915,  the  population  of  Boston  was  745,439  and  the  number  of 
families  161,106.  The  records  of  the  Building  Department  showed  the 
number  of  buildings  occupied  for  habitation  in  1915  was  78,374.  This 
showed  an  average  of  4.627  persons  to  a  family,  and  2.055  families  to  a 
house,  or  9.508  persons  to  a  house. 

In  1920,  while  the  Federal  census  gave  the  population  as  747,923,  the 
figures  prepared  by  the  Statistics  Department  of  the  City  showed  it  to 
be  802,409  as  the  probable  approximate,  but  not  yet  proved,  total.  The 
number  of  buildings  occupied  for  habitation  was  81,118,  or  an  increase  of 
2,744  in  buildings  and  56,970  in  population. 

To  take  care  of  this  increase  in  population,  and  based  on  the  1915 
average  of  9.508  persons  to  a  house,  it  would  require  5,992  houses  addi- 
tional, whereas  but  2,744  were  provided,  leaving  a  shortage  of  3,248  houses. 
Applying  this  same  1915  average  of  9.508  persons  to  a  house,  the  increase 
in  number  of  houses  would  provide  for  26,090  of  the  increase  in  1920 
population,  leaving  30,880  apparently  unprovided  for.  While  it  appeared 
from  the  census  figures  that  these  30,880  people  were  apparently  un- 
provided for,  the  actual  experience  of  the  Committee  in  handling  cases 
did  not  result  in  the  discovery  that  there  was  a  single  family  in  Boston 
without  a  home. 

A  survey  was  made  of  all  the  vacant  houses  in  the  City,  and  all 
possible  information  secured  as  to  the  availability  of  these  houses.  Much 
of  this  information  was  secured  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  to  owners 
asking  detailed  statements  as  to  accommodations,  condition  of  property 
and  amount  of  rental,  and  fists  made  up  from  this  information  were 
opened  to  the  public.  Studies,  including  cost  of  alterations  and  a  rental 
return,  were  made  of  a  plan  to  rehabilitate  property,  the  owners  of  which 
through  lack  of  capital  had  found  it  unprofitable  to  do  the  work  This 
plan  comprehended  laying  out  of  certain  areas  in  various  parts  of  the 
City  where  a  group  of  houses  might  be  made  attractive. 

There  was  much  evidence  of  families  doubling  up  and  it  was  found 
that  during  the  more  acute  period  of  the  housing  shortage  many  families 
for  the  time  being  sought  homes  outside  the  City  limits. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  Committee  adopted  a  twofold  policy : 
first,  to  study  grave  differences  between  landlords  and  tenants  and  bring 
both  parties  to  an  agreement,  which  seemed  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
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difficult  situation  prevailing;  and  second,  to  do  in  every  legitimate  way 
what  a  great  city  could  do  to  meet  a  housing  problem  which  was  of  grave 
trouble  to  its  citizens. 

The  whole  situation  was  one  of  extreme  complexity  and  delicacy, 
involving  many  rights  of  citizens  in  such  a  way  that  drastic  or  ill  advice 
given  might  really  make  a  difficult  problem  very  much  worse. 

The  following  table  shows  in  some  detail  the  results,  both  as  to 
character  and  number,  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Committee  to  adjust 
difficulties  arising  between  landlords  and  tenants : 


Rent  increases  found  to  be  unreasonable  and  adjusted      .       .  4,685 

Complaints  heard;  agreement  with  parties  to  adjust  .       .       .  1,520 

Disposed  of  by  tenant   120 

Found  proposed  rent  not  to  be  unreasonable     ....  529 

Extension  obtained  on  vacate  notice   4,153 

Extension  impossible  to  obtain  on  vacate  notice        .       .       .  256 

Vacate  notice  found  to  be  illegal   1,500 

Vacate  notice  cancelled      ........  569 

Court  notice  withdrawn   323 

Complaint  considered  and  held  at  request  of  tenant  .       .       .  299 

Court  action  brought  prior  to  receipt  of  complaint    .       .       .  982 

Referred  to  Board  of  Health   1,216 

Referred  to  Building  Department   48 

Referred  to  other  communities   193 

Referred  to  Fire  Department   181 

Referred  to  Legal  Aid   331 

Referred  to  Police  Department   128 

Referred  to  Water  Department   47 

Referred  to  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare      ....  143 

Referred  to  Boiler  Inspector   13 

Complaint  of  lack  of  heat   2,407 

Miscellaneous                                                            .       .  1,248 

Information  given  to  tenants  and  landlords  as  to  to  rights        .  17,148 

Referred  to  State  Commission   24 


Total   38,063 


This  tabulation  shows  that  of  a  total  of  6,854  complaints  related 
directly  to  the  amount  of  rent : 

(a)  The  Committee  adjusted  68  per  cent  of  such  complaints. 

(b)  Prevailed  on  parties  to  adjust  22  per  cent  of  such  complaints. 

(c)  Found  rent  to  be  not  unreasonable  in  8  per  cent  of  such 
complaints. 

id)    Tenant  disposed  of  2  per  cent  of  such  complaints. 
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Of  a  total  of  6,801  requests  for  extension  of  time  beyond  that  stipu- 
lated on  vacate  notice: 

(1)  Extensions  were  obtained  in  96  per  cent  of  such  complaints. 

(2)  Extensions  were  impossible  to  obtain  in  4  per  cent  of  such  com- 
plaints. 

Recommendations  were  made  for  immediate  legislation  to  curb  rent 
increases  and  unjust  summary  process,  such  legislation  to  provide: 

That  all  rental  property,  owing  to  the  severe  housing  crisis,  was 
affected  with  a  public  interest,  and  that  rents,  charges  and  other  terms 
should  be  fair  and  reasonable,  based  upon  a  fair  cash  value  on  the 
investment. 

That  rules  should  be  established  for  the  ascertainment  of  this  fair 
cash  value,  what  was  fair  and  reasonable  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
board  or  commission  to  which  the  case  was  brought,  and  there  should  be 
a  right  of  appeal. 

The  measure,  clearly  to  cover  an  emergency,  to  be  limited  as  to  time. 

That  such  board  or  commission  might  have  the  unqualified  right  to 
require  sixty-day  notices  to  quit  instead  of  the  present  thirty-day  notices, 
and  in  ejectment  proceedings  the  Court  should  have  the  right  to  grant  a 
maximum  stay  of  six  months. 

It  was  realized  that  constitutional  objections  would  be  raised  against 
this  measure  as  against  an}'  profiteering  measure,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  a  law  intended  to  cover  the  field  of  these  recommendations 
would  go  before  the  Court  with  the  support  of  very  strong  public  opinion. 

The  following  emergency  rent  laws  were  enacted: 

Chapter  538  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  approved  May  27,  1920,  known  as 
the  "Thirty-Day  Law,"  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  duration  of  an 
act  relative  to  the  termination  of  tenancies  at  will." 

Chapter  554  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  approved  May  28,  1920,  known  as 
the  "Eminent  Domain  Law,"  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  cities  and 
towns  to  provide  shelter  for  their  inhabitants  in  case  of  emergency." 

Chapter  555  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  approved  May  28,  1920,  known  as 
the  "Tenants'  Rights  Law,"  entitled  "An  act  to  penalize  violation  of 
certain  rights  of  tenants." 

Chapter  557  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  approved  June  2,  1920,  known  as 
the  "Discretionary  Stay  Law,"  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  discre- 
tionary stay  of  proceedings  in  case  of  summary  process  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  dwellings." 

Chapter  578  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  approved  June  2,  1920,  known  as 
the  "Twenty-five  Per  Cent  Law,"  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  that  unjust, 
unreasonable  and  oppressive  agreements  shall  be  a  defence  in  actions  for 
rent," 

The  shortage  of  materials  caused  by  the  war  and  consequent  high 
prices  made  credit  sufficient  to  build  houses  difficult  and  for  a  time  impos- 
sible to  obtain. 
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There  seemed  to  be  no  remedy  for  the  problem  of  providing  housing 
facilities.  Practically  all  measures  proposed  were  halted  by  lack  of  finan- 
cial support.  Every  encouragement  possible  was  given  to  all  persons 
interested  in  building  homes.  While  this  encouragement  was  limited  in 
character  the  Committee  felt  it  was  beneficial  in  the  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion to  persons  who  desired  to  have  full  knowledge  of  conditions  through- 
out the  City. 

The  Committee  was  governed  in  no  small  degree  by  the  principle  of 
moderation.  It  believes  the  results  of  this  policy  have  proved  its  value 
and  as  an  illustration  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Eugene  C. 
Hultman,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth 
on  the  Necessaries  of  Life,  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  under 
date  of  March  3,  1922,  may  be  cited. 

"During  the  past  two  years  most  large  cities  of  the  country  have 
had  rent  riots  and  many  states  and  cities  have  drastic  rent  laws.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Boston  have  been  free  from  both  evils.  The  'Emergency 
Rent  Laws  of  Massachusetts  do  not  in  any  way  hamper  the  construction 
of  new  housing,  which  has  already  commenced  in  a  large  way." 

The  practical  results  of  the  Committee's  policy  have  been  encour- 
aging. Indeed,  without  the  aid  of  statistics  a  person  who  travels  through- 
out the  City  can  see  what  surprising  advances  have  been  made  in  building 
houses.  Great  apartment  blocks  have  been  constructed  and  are  in 
process  of  construction  everywhere,  and  throughout  the  suburbs  sub- 
stantial single,  double  and  three-flat  houses  are  being  built.  Boston 
will  compare,  with  respect  to  new  housing  construction,  favorably  with 
any  other  great  community. 

There  is  still,  no  doubt,  a  housing  shortage.  People  are  unable  to 
get  the  living  accommodations  which  they  feel  they  should  have  at 
prices  which  they  are  able  to  pay,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  old  evils 
of  doubling  up  and  congestion  are  being  rapidly  eliminated  and  that 
there  is  today  an  attractive  opportunity  to  secure  a  home  at  a  moderate 
price  in  almost  any  part  of  the  City  in  which  a  person  wishes  to  dwell. 

The  phenomenon  of  rent  riots  and  strikes  which  occurred  in  other 
places  has  been  avoided  in  Boston  through  the  good  temper  of  the  people. 
In  a  densely  populated  city  like  our  own  the  liability  of  such  disturbances 
has  been  greater  than  at  other  places,  but  at  no  time  did  the  Committee 
feel  that  there  was  a  grave  danger  of  public  disturbance,  although  the 
public  unrest  was  of  course  at  times  extreme. 

The  people  of  this  City  have  waited  for  better  times  to  come  instead 
of  postponing  better  times  by  severe  measures.  Indeed,  better  times 
have  come,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  conditions  are  satisfactory 
or  that  for  some  time  to  come  they  will  be  satisfactory.  The  existence 
of  high  rents  is  not  isolated  but  is  all  a  part  of  economic  conditions. 
The  fact  is  that  all  living  conditions  rose  before  rents  rose,  and  while 
people  were  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  changed  conditions  it  is  an 
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infinitely  more  difficult  matter  to  adjust  ourselves  to  a  sharp  rise  in  prices 
in  homes,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  secure  homes,  than  to  the 
shortage  and  resulting  high  prices  for  other  commodities  necessary 
for  modem  civilization.  In  the  process  of  waiting  for  better  conditions, 
when  the  willing  lender  would  loan  to  the  willing  borrower  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest  so  that  housing  construction  could  be  put  under 
way,  the  banks  proved  their  helpfulness  and  in  particular  the  Massa- 
chusetts co-operative  banks  showed  their  great  value,  not  only  as  deposi- 
tories for  savings,  but  as  providers  for  necessary  building  capital.  Credit 
conditions  are  very  much  improved  and  building  loans,  formerly  difficult 
and  impossible  to  secure,  can  now  be  had. 

The  Committee  believes,  however,  that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
conditions  can  be  compared  to  what  they  were  before  the  war,  that 
houses  during  this  period  will  cost  much  more  money  and  rents  con- 
tinue high,  but  it  does  feel  that  the  situation  has  shown  much  better 
stability  and  much  less  liability  to  sharp  fluctuations  which  would  tend 
to  cause  a  resumption  of  the  distress  and  unrest  of  the  most  acute  days 
of  the  housing  shortage. 

LICENSING  DIVISION. 
John  M.  Casey,  Chief. 

The  Licensing  Division  of  the  Mayor's  office  was  established  in  1904. 

The  authority  to  grant  licenses  for  buildings  containing  theaters 
and  public  halls  was  given  to  the  Mayor  by  chapter  450  of  the  Acts  of  1904 
and  amended  by  chapter  463  of  the  Acts  of  1907. 

The  authority  to  grant  licenses  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  public 
shows,  public  amusements  and  exhibitions  of  every  description,  to  which 
admission  is  obtained  upon  payment  of  money,  was  given  to  the  Mayor 
by  chapter  341  of  the  Acts  of  1905,  and  amended  by  chapter  494  of  the  Acts 
of  1908  and  chapter  348  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1915. 

The  chief  of  the  division  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  applica- 
tions are  received  and  licenses  are  issued  for  theaters,  moving  picture 
houses,  concerts,  baseball  parks,  dance  halls  and  circuses.  In  addition, 
the  Licensing  Division  issues  permits  for  public  meetings,  band  concerts, 
military  reviews,  fireworks  displays,  and  other  public  affairs  on  Boston 
Common  and  public  grounds,  for  the  sale  of  newspapers  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, and  it  also  certifies  to  applications  of  pedlars  to  sell  wares  in  a 
county,  city  or  the  state. 

The  Chief  of  the  Licensing  Division  is  delegated  by  the  Mayor  to 
review  all  theatrical  performances,  motion  pictures,  dances,  and  other 
licensed  amusements  and,  if  occasion  demands,  in  accordance  with  chapter 
348  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1915,  the  Mayor,  the  Police  Commissioner,  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  may  by  majority  vote  revoke  or 
suspend  any  such  license. 
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All  applications  for  licenses  in  buildings  containing  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  referred  to  the  Building,  Fire,  and  Health  Departments  for 
inspection  and  report.  These  departments  continue  monthly  inspections 
during  the  life  of  the  license. 

AH  applications  for  licenses  to  operate  public  amusements  are  inves- 
tigated by  the  Police  Department  and  reports  forwarded  to  the  chief 
of  the  division. 

A  fee  is  charged  for  a  license  when  issued.  The  annual  expense  of 
operating  this  division  is  approximately  $7,000  and  the  income  850,000. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

•Richard  J.  Lane,  Chairman. 
Frederick  L.  Bog  an,  M.D.  David  D.  Scannell,  M.  D. 

Frances  G.  Curtis  William  G.  O'Hare. 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Excerpts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 
Training  in  Character  and  for  Citizenship. 

The  major  problem  administratively  discussed  during  the  past  year 
has  been:  How  may  the  school  most  effectively  assist  pupils  in  character 
development,  and  train  them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  schools  in  September  the  Superintendent  appointed  two 
committees  —  one  from  the  head  masters  of  high  schools,  another  repre- 
senting the  principals  of  intermediate  and  elementary  districts.  These 
committees  were  invited  to  make  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  this 
problem,  and  they  accepted  their  responsibilities  most  seriously.  At 
repeated  conferences  the  committees  have  considered  the  numerous 
phases  of  the  question ;  they  have  interviewed  prominent  citizens  in  many 
walks  of  life;  they  have  gathered  a  mass  of  material  from  various  sources; 
and  they  have  sought  to  learn  what  is  being  done  in  our  own  and  in  other 
school  systems. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association,  the  chairmen  of 
these  committees  submitted  a  preliminary  report  without  committing 
themselves  or  others  to  definite  programs.  At  their  request  an  extension 
of  time  was  granted  for  further  deliberation  and  for  a  more  complete 
organization  of  their  material.  It  is  expected  that  early  in  the  coming 
school  year  a  final  review  embodying  the  researches  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

In  the  meantime  it  seems  pertinent  to  offer  a  few  generalizations  with 
reference  to  this  all-important  educational  topic. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  American  citizenship  find  their  expres- 
sion and  support  in  two  remarkable  epoch-making  documents — the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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The  first  of  these  is  a  declaration  of  human  rights.  It  emphatically 
proclaims  political  equality,  which  in  turn  presupposes  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  defines  certain  elemental,  natural  rights  as  inalienable,  irrevoc- 
able, indefeasible,  God-given.  It  exalts  popular  sovereignty — government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  It  specifically  affirms  that 
"governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
It  recognizes  and  announces  man's  faith  in  mankind. 

As  proof  of  their  devotion  to  these  great  charted  rights  of  liberty  and 
equality,  the  fathers  made  infinite  heroic  sacrifices;  and  then  to  insure  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity  the  conservation  of  the  blessings  they  had 
secured,  they  established  and  ratified  a  written  constitution  —  a  frame- 
work of  government  wherein  these  principles  might  abide  and  become 
vitalized.  Within  this  constitution  they  enshrined  Liberty  as  a  goddess, 
and  they  summoned  all  the  resources  of  an  inventive  people  to  defend  and 
champion  Liberty.  The  guards  at  the  portals  of  this  palladium  of  Liberty, 
and  the  sentinels  on  the  towers,  eternally  vigilant,  are  law  and  order.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  organic  law  of  the  nation ;  and  our 
government  is  primarily  a  government  of  law,  of  respect  for  law,  and  of 
obedience  to  law.    "Obedience  to  law  is  liberty." 

The  forefathers  of  the  American  Republic  were  individualists.  The 
hardships,  the  dangers,  and  the  ever-recurrent  adversities  of  pioneer  life 
developed  self-denial,  self-mastery  and  selfhood.  The  forefathers  learned 
to  perform  deeds  unaided,  and  to  rely  upon  their  own  judgments.  And 
thus  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  last  analysis  free  institu- 
tions rest  upon  the  character  of  citizenship;  that  the  citizen  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  his  home  is  the  saviour  of  civilization.  And  in  that  im- 
mortal emblem  of  human  rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they 
wrote  "man"  in  large,  luminous  and  indelible  characters.  "Man  is 
created  equal."  "Man  is  endowed  with  certain  unalienable  rights." 
Man  is  sovereign.  Kings  and  tyrants  are  overthrown.  The  divine  right 
of  kingship  prevails,  but  the  individual  is  king. 

In  their  isolation  the  forefathers  had  opportunity  for  self-anatysis, 
for  introspection;  and  thus  they  evolved  a  philosophy  of  life.  They 
cherished  individuality,  but  they  realized  that  extreme  individualism 
means  anarchy.  They  comprehended  the  significance  of  the  Roman 
proverb:  "Unus  homo,  nullus  homo  "(Man  alone  is  no  man).  The 
philosophy  of  the  forefathers  taught  them  the  incompleteness  of  the 
individual;  that  it  is  only  through  social  identity  and  contact  with  his 
fellows  that  one  arises  to  the  height  and  complement  of  his  being.  The 
forefathers,  moreover,  appreciated  the  force  of  the  old  adage:  "Man  is 
wolf  to  the  man  he  does  not  know."  From  a  geographical  as  well  as  a 
political  point  of  view  the  forefathers  clearly  understood  the  necessity  of 
community  inter-relations  and  of  brotherhood. 

But  the  forefathers  were  religious,  God-fearing  men.  They  knew 
that  a  divine  mandate  had  been  issued  concerning  love  of  fellowmen. 
Hence  they  elevated  brotherhood  to  the  dignity  of  a  religious  obligation. 
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The  American  people  have  been  called  to  solve  a  problem,  the  most 
momentous  and  serious  ever  committed  to  mortals, —  the  developing 
and  perfecting  of  a  free  government  with  liberty  and  justice  to  all,  under 
novel  and  untried  conditions.  The  American  people,  therefore,  are  a  family 
intrusted  with  ineffable  political  destinies.  We  must  fraternize;  we 
must  discover  points  of  contact;  we  must  break  down  artificial  distinc- 
tions; we  must  emphasize  resemblances  and  minimize  differences.  We 
need  not  all  think  alike,  but  on  all  questions  of  vital  import  we  should 
act  unitedly  and  disinterestedly  for  the  common  welfare.  We  must  not 
forfeit  convictions,  but  we  should  subordinate  individual  differences 
whenever  necessary  for  the  common  weal,  Frequently  we  bring  out 
more  strongly  our  individual  characteristics  when  we  blend  them  with 
the  composite  beauty  of  the  whole. 

There  is  a  veritable  reign  of  pessimism,  skepticism  and  cynicism. 
From  every  direction  are  heard  the  outcries  of  destructive  critics,  inveigh- 
ing against  the  spirit  of  the  times  —  against  our  manners,  our  morals, 
our  whole  social  life.  It  appears  fashionable  to  have  a  fling  at  everything 
and  everybody.  We  would  be  more  disturbed  by  these  persistent  pessi- 
mists were  not  their  precursors  and  prototypes  to  be  found  among  all 
generations  of  men.  Men  have  always  been  prone  to  criticize  the  present. 
The  Golden  Age  is  sometimes  represented  in  the  past,  again  in  the  future, 
but  never  in  the  present. 

Amid  all  these  indiscriminate  criticisms  it  is  not  surprising  that 
government  of  the  people  should  be  assailed.  Attacks  of  this  character 
are  twofold;  first,  against  the  machinery  of  government,  and,  second, 
against  the  moral  standards  of  citizenry  itself. 

The  attacks  against  our  institutions  are  made  by  those  who  have 
never  accepted  the  philosophy  of  popular  government.  Included  within 
this  group  are  those  who  would  reject  all  law.  Their  slogan  is  "No  law, 
no  master."  They  denounce  all  society  as  corrupt.  They  would  over- 
throw society  that  upon  its  ruins  they  might  come  into  their  own,  and 
whenever  and  wherever  they  secure  power  they  invariably  become  the 
most  tyrannical  of  rulers.  Within  this  group  also  are  those  who  have 
never  sensed  the  trend  of  popular  sentiment.  They  distrust  all  groups 
but  their  own.  They  appear  to  believe  in  class  exclusiveness,  class  dic- 
tation, class  superiority  and  class  supremacy. 

But  there  is  a  more  sinister  and  more  insidious  form  of  attack.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  democracy.  It  is  the  propaganda  of  despair. 
It  imputes  social  and  moral  depravity.  It  indicts  the  morality  of  a  whole 
nation.  For  example, —  a  certain  man  has  prospered;  then,  according 
to  the  advocates  of  this  vicious  doctrine,  his  success  is  the  result  of  favor- 
itism. Another  acquires  a  competence;  then,  he  has  employed  dishon- 
orable means.  Another  has  been  elected  to  office;  then,  indeed,  he  has 
corrupted  the  electorate;  and  so  on.  And  finally,  quintessence  of  slander 
and  vilification,  they  shout  out:  "Every  man  has  his  price." 
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This  brutal  assault  upon  human  conduct  must  not  go  unchallenged. 
Every  man  does  not  have  his  price.  Every  honest  man  and  woman 
knows  that  an  accusation  like  that  is  as  false  as  it  is  pernicious ;  repeated, 
it  poisons  the  very  heart's  blood  of  citizenship.  All  men  are  not  venal 
or  purchasable.  On  the  contrary,  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  possess 
sterling  honesty  and  incorruptibility.  In  their  daily  lives  and  conduct 
thej*  are  upright,  scrupulous  and  unimpeachable;  they  refuse  to  bend 
the  knee  to  Baal;  their  conscience  is  their  king;  honor  and  justice  and 
truth  are  more  precious  to  them  than  all  the  world  holds  dear.  They 
are  the  torch  bearers  who  are  always  to  be  found  dependable  and  unselfish 
in  the  forefront  of  every  righteous  cause. 

"Tempt  them  with  bribes,  you  tempt  in  vain; 
Try  them  with  fire,  you'll  find  them  true." 

But  let  us  have  hope.  Pessimism,  skepticism,  and  cynicism  after 
all  are  mere  negations.  They  never  won  a  battle,  and  they  never  will. 
No  cause  ever  succeeds  without  positive  forces,  without  enthusiasm  born 
of  convictions.  Accordingly,  we  must  rally  in  support  of  the  great 
constructive  principles  of  optimism,  confidence  and  faith.  It  is  faith 
that  moves  and  rules  the  world,  faith  that  holds  mankind  together.  What 
gravitation  is  in  the  material  world,  and  confidence  in  the  industrial 
world,  faith  is  in  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  a  people.  Through 
faith  we  look  confidently  into  the  future;  we  behold  continuity,  design. 
By  faith  one  sows  in  expectancy  that  another  may  reap  in  certainty. 
Nothing  is  lost.    The  better  always  pursues  the  good. 

Disraeli  in  his  "Vivian  Grey"  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters  these  words:  "The  people,  sir,  are  not  always  right";  and 
then  there  comes  back,  with  the  crash  of  a  thunderbolt,  the  reply:  "The 
pecple,  sir,  are  net  often  wrong."  The  voice  of  the  people  may  not 
always  be  the  voice  of  God,  but  this  is  true,  that  in  every  great  crisis 
that  bas  befallen  the  people  the  hand  of  God  has  seemed  to  point  out 
the  way,  and  the  people  have  seemed  reverently  and  patiently  to  walk 
therein.  There  is  a  Divinity  that  doth  shape  the  counsels  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  common  people.  And  this,  further,  is  true;  all  great  reforms 
for  social  amelioration  and  advancement  have  come  upward  from  the 
people.  In  every  great  crisis  and  emergency  they  have  faithfully 
responded. 

The  forefathers  of  the  American  Republic  had  unbounded  faith 
in  the  people.  Indeed,  they  were  the  people, —  bone  of  their  bone, 
flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  blood  of  their  blood.  They  established  a  govern- 
ment whose  cornerstone  is  the  people.  The  constitution  which  the 
fathers  conceived  embodies  three  distinct,  co-ordinate  agencies  —  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial.  These  all  function  in  response  to  the 
expressed  will  of  the  people.    The  will  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
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law.  To  train  the  will  of  the  people,  therefore,  is  the  most  serious  busi- 
ness in  a  democracy.  To  educate  the  individual  will,  to  indicate  its 
relations  to  the  collective  will,  and  to  bring  all  into  harmony  with  the 
eternal  will,  this  is  a  task  well-nigh  divine.  To  train,  then,  is  to  govern. 
The  teacher  is  the  true  leader;  the  teacher  is  the  real  lawmaker.  But 
we  are  all  teachers,  whatever  our  sphere  in  life  may  be.  It  is  conspicu- 
ously and  peculiarly  our  privilege  to  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  training 
and  leading  aright  the  popular  will.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
response  to  these  generous  services.  The  people  are  eager  to  learn. 
They  are  earnestly  seeking  the  truth.  They  make  mistakes,  but  seldom 
intentionally.  Their  confidences  may  be  betrayed,  but  their  optimism 
overwhelms  rebuffs.  Have  patience  and  contemplate  how  difficult 
it  is  even  for  those  who  have  special  training  to  think  clearly  and  accu- 
rately —  to  collect  and  weigh  evidence,  to  organize  material,  to  suspend 
judgment,  to  form  definite  and  reliable  conclusions  —  in  a  word,  to 
acquire  a  judicial  temperament.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  our  fellow- 
citizens  think  clearly  and  act  intelligently.  On  all  moral  problems  they 
are  far  beyond  their  leaders;  and  even  when  they  move  slowly,  inva- 
riably they  move  in  the  right  direction.  Lowell  sagely  remarked  in  his 
classical  oration  on  Democracy,  "An  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  people 
has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  the  long  run."  We  all  need  to  acquire 
the  faculty  of  discrimination.  We  all  need  to  teach  one  another  how  to 
distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  the  true  from  the  false,  the 
patriot  from  the  demagogue,  the  honest  man  from  the  charlatan;  and 
how  to  solve  unselfishly  and  wisely  the  numerous  problems  ever  recurring 
in  our  American  life. 

The  deadliest  enemy  of  democratic  institutions  is  he  who  possessing 
intellectual  power  uses  it  not  for  the  benefit  but  rather  for  the  exploitation 
of  his  fellowmen.  There  are  no  words  in  any  language  severe  enough  to 
characterize  the  man  who  for  selfish  purposes  misleads  or  deceives  the 
people;  who  deliberately  teaches  them  false  doctrines;  who  inflames 
their  passions  by  an  appeal  to  racial,  religious,  or  partisan  prejudice. 
The  most  unpardonable  offence  against  good  citizenship  is  the  inten- 
tional betrayal  of  the  people's  confidence  through  mendacity  or  sophistry. 
It  is  a  profanation  of  everything  sacred.  The  poet  Virgil  depicts  in  his 
hell  the  horrible  torments  of  the  man  "who  sold  his  country  for  gold 
and  imposed  upon  it  a  master,  who  made  and  unmade  laws  for  a  price." 
More  accursed  than  Virgil's  traitor,  more  treasonable  than  Benedict 
Arnold  is  the  betrayer  of  the  people's  will ;  because  by  cunning  and  falsity 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  innocent  citizens  accomplices  of  his  base  and 
villainous  treachery. 

As  citizens  of  the  American  Republic  we  are  expected  to  know  our 
country,  to  love  it,  and  to  serve  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  and  I 
have  faith  in  American  institutions  or  love  for  them;  we  must  he  of  service. 
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The  hour  calls  not  for  the  critic,  or  the  skeptic,  or  the  alarmist;  these 
are  mere  negations.  It  demands  the  doer,  the  creative  man,  the  con- 
tributing man,  the  constructive  man.  Every  citizen  must  be  a  public 
servant,  performing  worthy  deeds  that  add  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  He  should  know 
through  practice  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  He 
should  not  be  seeking  governmental  favors,  but  should  be  giving  richly 
and  freely  to  the  state  from  the  abundance  of  his  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude. He  should  be  able  to  exclaim  with  Othello;  "I  have  done  the 
state  some  service,  and  they  know  it." 

What  shall  be  the  measure  of  a  citizen's  service?  It  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  gifts  and  endowments  bestowed  upon  him  by  nature 
and  by  nature's  God.  One  citizen  has  strength  of  arm,  another  bril- 
liancy of  intellect,  and  a  third  magnanimity  of  heart.  To  the  extent  that 
one  possesses  these  enrichments,  he  should  dedicate  them,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen,  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the 
glory  of  God.  Our  indebtedness  to  our  country  is  incomparably  great; 
let  us  zealously  strive  to  make  partial  payment.  Our  stewardship  is 
boundless;  we  are  beholden  to  all  the  future  and  to  all  the  past.  Let  us 
not  be  recreant  or  ungrateful.  In  the  nobility  of  service  let  us  rise  to 
the  level  of  our  obligations,  our  responsibilities,  and  our  opportunities. 
May  this  heritage  of  democracy  be  treasured  as  a  personal  and  a  sacred 
trust. 

Building  Programs. 

In  1920,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  of  labor,  it 
became  obvious  that  existing  revenues  would  be  insufficient  to  meet 
the  urgent  demands  for  additional  school  accommodations.  Accord- 
ingly, the  School  Committee  very  carefully  prepared  a  building  pro- 
gram extending  over  a  period  of  three  years  and  involving  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  seven  and  one  half  million  dollars  (87, 500,000),  and  the  Com- 
mittee petitioned  the  General  Court  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
carrying  this  program  into  effect.  The  request  of  the  School  Committee 
was  favorably  considered  by  the  Legislature  and  the  sum  of  two  and  one 
half  million  dollars  became  available  during  each  of  the  three  years, 
1920-21,  1921-22,  1922-23,  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  the  construction 
and  furnishing  of  new  school  buildings. 

Conditions,  financial  and  industrial,  remaining  quite  unchanged 
in  the  early  months  of  1923,  the  School  Committee  again  appealed  to 
the  General  Court  asking  for  a  renewal  of  its  three-year  building  pro- 
gram and  for  an  appropriation  of  three  and  one  half  million  dollars  for 
each  of  the  three  following  years.  The  Legislature  amended  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  School  Committee,  and  authorized  instead  an  appro- 
priation of  three  and  one  half  million  dollars  for  each  of  two  years,  namely, 
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1923-24  and  1924-25.  Thus  a  total  of  fourteen  and  one  half  million 
dollars  ($14,500,000)  became  available  during  the  five-year  period  1920 
to  1925.  It  is  due  to  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  the  School  Committee 
in  securing  this  legislation  that  Boston,  during  these  post-war  days  of 
seriousness  and  difficulty,  has  been  enabled  to  keep  reasonably  apace 
with  the  needs  of  schoolhouse  construction,  and  that,  in  comparison 
with  many  of  the  larger  communities  of  the  country,  our  city  today  is, 
relatively,  favorably  provided  with  school  accommodations. 

It  should  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  these  expenditures  which 
we  are  discussing  are  being  met  by  current  taxation.  The  present 
School  Committee  believes  in  the  policy  of  "pay  as  you  go."  Unques- 
tionably, there  are  certain  civic  activities  which  justify  bonded  indebted- 
ness, but  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  School  Committee  construction  of 
school  buildings  (a  constantly  recurring  item)  should  not  be  included  in 
this  category. 

The  readiness  of  our  citizens  to  assume  this  financial  obligation  is 
further  assurance  of  their  faith  in  popular  education  and  of  their  willing- 
ness to  give  substantial  support  to  their  schools  when  economically  and 
intelligently  administered. 

A  few  words  are  needed  to  define  briefly  the  relation  of  the  School 
Committee  to  the  Schoolhouse  Department. 

The  School  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  appropriation  of  all 
moneys  raised  by  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  for  the  purchase 
of  lands,  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  for  the  alteration  and 
repair  of  existing  buildings,  for  temporary  quarters,  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  and  so  forth.  The  School  Com- 
mittee holds  the  purse  strings  until  it  makes  the  various  appropriations. 
The  School  Committee,  furthermore,  designates  the  districts  within 
which  school  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  and  its  executive  officer,  the 
Superintendent,  submits  to  the  Schoolhouse  Department  a  written  opinion 
concerning  sites  and  plans  for  school  buildings,  alterations  of  existing 
buildings,  temporary  school  accommodations,  furniture  for  school  build- 
ings, and  preparation  of  school  yards.  But  here  the  legal  responsibility 
of  the  School  Committee  ends. 

The  Schoolhouse  Department,  a  body  created  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, is  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Mayor.  This  department  is  clothed  with  large  and  extensive  powers. 
After  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  School  Committee,  the  School- 
house  Department  proceeds  to  select  land  for  school  purposes;  to  provide 
temporary  accommodations;  to  make,  alter,  and  approve  designs  and 
plans  for  school  purposes;  to  erect,  complete,  alter,  repair,  furnish,  and 
prepare  yards  for  school  buildings,  and  to  make  contracts  and  select 
architects  for  doing  the  said  work;  provided,  however,  that  this  depart- 
ment shall  not  incur  any  expense  for  any  purpose  in  addition  to  the  sums 
which  may  be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  by  the  School  Committee. 
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The  Boston  Normal  School, 
(a.)  College  Courses.  Since  1892  the  School  Committee  of  Boston 
has  included  among  the  eligibility  requirements  for  certification  as  a 
teacher  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city,  graduation  from  a  college  or  univer- 
sity approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Our  high  school  teaching 
corps,  therefore,  is  composed  very  largely  of  graduates  of  our  leading 
colleges.  It  is  our  clearly  defined  duty,  as  indeed  it  is  our  expressed  inten- 
tion, to  have  the  academic  standards  of  the  college  courses  offered  in  the 
Boston  Normal  School  comparable  in  every  respect  with  those  of  our  best 
New  England  colleges.  Otherwise  we  would  defeat  our  own  purpose 
which  obviously  must  be,  to  provide  for  our  future  intermediate  and 
high  school  teachers  an  even  better  equipment,  both  academically 
and  professionally,  than  teachers  of  those  grades  have  been  receiving 
heretofore. 

As  indicated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  much 
of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Boston  Normal  School  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  college  courses  therein  received  credit  toward  a  degree 
at  Radcliffe  College,  at  Simmons  College,  and  at  Boston  University. 
However,  in  order  that  we  may  secure  an  absolutely  dispassionate  expert 
opinion  concerning  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  instruction  in  the 
college  courses  recently  introduced,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
at  Harvard  University  has  been  invited  to  make  a  survey  of  the  content 
of  each  subject  in  these  courses  of  study,  and  of  the  character  of  instruc- 
tion given.  Dean  Holmes  has  most  generously  accepted  our  invitation, 
has  made  a  preliminary  survey,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  able  to 
complete  his  study  early  in  the  coming  school  year. 

In  the  meantime  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  made  a  careful 
definition  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  courses  in  the 
Normal  School.  The  requirements  which  are  in  harmony  with  those  of 
our  standard  colleges  are  as  follows : 

In  General:  Candidates  for  admission  to  college  courses  must  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  colleges,  namely,  the  completion  of 
courses  in  a  secondary  school  totaling  15  units.  A  student  offering 
14  units  may  be  admitted  on  condition,  the  condition  to  be  removed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 

Definition :  A  unit  represents  a  year's  work  of  four  or  five  periods  a  week 
in  a  secondary  school. 

Required  Units :  Candidates  are  required  to  present  the  following  thirteen 
units : 

English,  4  units. 

Foreign  language,  4  units.    (All  in  one  language.) 
Mathematics,         2  units. 

History,  2  units.    (One  of  which  must  be  in  American 

History  under  the  Constitution.) 
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Science  (Physics, 
Chemistry  or 
Biology),  1  unit. 

Total,    13  units. 

Elective  Units:  Courses  totaling  two  units  may  be  selected  from  the 
following : 

Foreign  language,   1  or  2  units. 

History,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,         1  or  2  units. 

Science,  1  unit. 

Certification  of  Units:  Credits  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  way: 

a.  By  securing  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  a  Boston  public  high  or  Latin  school. 

b.  By  passing  with  satisfactory  grade  the  entrance  examinations  of 

the  Board  of  Superintendents  which  are  held  in  June  of  each  year. 

c.  By  securing  a  grade  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

in  the  examinations  of  the  College  EntraDce  Examination  Board. 
(No  grades  received  in  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  taken  subsequent  to  June  of  the  year  of  entrance 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.) 

d.  Candidates  who  are  graduates  of  a  secondary  school  (other  than  a 

Boston  public  high  or  Latin  school)  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  applying  for  admission  to  the  college  courses 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  will  be  examined  in  all  cf  the  re- 
quired units  as  specified  above,  except  that  the  examination  in 
history  will  include  one  unit  only,  namely,  American  History 
under  the  Constitution.  Such  candidates  may  be  certificated  in  a 
unit  of  history  (other  than  American  History  under  the  Constitu- 
tion) in  the  required  subjects,  and  in  any  of  the  units  of  the 
elective  subjects. 

Removal  of  Conditions:  Students  admitted  on  condition  may  remove 
this  condition  by  meeting  the  requirements  of  (6)  or  (c)  under  "Certi- 
fication of  Units." 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  outlines  were  pub- 
lished of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  each  of  the  college  courses  to  be 
pursued  thereafter  in  the  Boston  Normal  School;  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  courses  was  explained.  During  the  past  year,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  master  of  the  school,  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents approved  the  work  for  the  remaining  two  years.  The  courses 
of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Education  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education,  as  completed,  are  as  follows: 
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(Courses  for  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  (Four  Years). 

First  Year. 

Periods 
per  Week. 

Education  I  (Educational  Psj'chology)   3 

English  1   3 

Mathematics  I  or  History  1   4 

Science  I  or  Foreign  Language  I  or  Drawing  1   4 

Art  Appreciation   2 

Gymnasium   2 

Second  Year. 

Education  III  (Principles  of  Education)   3 

English  IV   3 

Mathematics  II  or  Geography  I   4 

Science  II  or  Foreign  Language  II  or  Drawing  II   -i 

Music  Appreciation  .   2 

Gymnasium   2 

Third  Year. 

Education  V  (one  semester)  History  of  Education  )  2 

Education  VI  (one  semester)  Intermediate  School  Problems  / 

History  III.   4 

Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  General 

Science,  Drawing,  Music,  Clerical  Practice   4 

Minor  Elective,*  chosen  from  subjects  in  the  above  list  related  to 

the  elected  major   4 

Gymnasium   2 

Fourth  Year. 
First  semester  devoted  to  practice  teaching  . 

Second  semester  devoted  to  Normal  School  instruction  as  follows: 

■nj  t-ttt  /School  Administration  )  , 

Education  VIII  <-,-,,  1T,         ,     >   4 

(Educational  Research  J 

Sociology   3 

Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Mathematics,  History.  Geography,  Science, 
Drawing,  Music,  Clerical  Practice  4 

Minor  Elective,*  chosen  from  subjects  in  the  above  list  related  to 

the  elected  major  4 

Gymnasium  ...........  2 


*  Those  who  elect  foreign  language  or  drawing  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  take  Science 
I  and  II  as  minor  electives,  one  semester  each  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
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Course  for  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (Four 


Years)  . 

Periods 

First    Year.  per  Week. 

Education  I  (Educational  Psychology)      .....  3 

English  I   3 

Mathematics  I  or  History  I    4 

Science  I  or  Foreign  Language  I   4 

Art  Appreciation   2 

Gymnasium       ..........  2 

Second  Year. 

Education  III  (Principles  of  Education)   3 

English  IV   3 

Mathematics  II  or  History  II    ......  4 

Science  II  or  Foreign  Language  II     .....  4 

Music  Appreciation   2 

Gymnasium       ..........  2 


Third  Year. 

Education  V  (one  semester)  History  of  Education  ) 
Education  VII  (one  semester)  Secondary  School  Problems/ 
History  III        .       .       .       .       .       .     •  . 

Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German 
Spanish,  Italian,  American  History,  Physics,  Chemistry 
Botany,  Zoology,  Advanced  Algebra,  Advanced  Geometry 

Freehand  Drawing  

Minor  Elective,*  chosen  from  subjects  listed   under  Major 
electives  ......... 

Gymnasium  ......... 


Fourth  Year. 

ttij  i  •  tv  (Educational  Research) 
Education  LX  <  0  ,     ,  .  .  , .  > 

(School  Administration) 

Sociology  .......... 

Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German 
Spanish,  Italian,  American  History,  Physics,  Chemistry 
Botany,  Zoology,  Advanced  Algebra,  Advanced  Geometry 
Freehand  Drawing  

Minor  Elective,*  chosen  from  subjects  listed  under  Major 
electives  ......... 

Gymnasium  ......... 


*  Those  who  elect  foreign  language  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  elect  Science  I  and 

II  as  minor  electives,  one  semester  each  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
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Dean  Kennedy  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  content  of  each 
subject  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  courses  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School,  clearly  indicating  their  relation  to  similar  subjects  offered  in 
several  colleges ;  namely,  Harvard  University;  Boston  University;  Holyoke, 
Smith,  and  Wellesley  Colleges.  His  comparisons  lead  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  content  of  the  subjects  in  the  college  courses  in  the 
Boston  Normal  School  compares  most  favorably  with  that  of  correspond- 
ing courses  in  the  above-named  colleges." 

(b)  Other  Courses.  Certain  amendments  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  to  the  elementary  course  (three  years)  and  to  the  kindergarten- 
primary  course  (three  years)  in  the  Boston  Normal  School.  Beginning 
September  1,  1923,  these  courses  of  study  as  amended  will  be  as  follows: 


Elementary  Course  (Three  Years). 

Periods 

First  Year.  per  Week. 

Education  I  —  Educational  Psychology     .....  3 

English  I   3 

Science  I    ..........  4 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  (one  semester)    ....  3 

Music  (one  semester)         ........  3 

Education  II  —  Elementary  Education  (one  semester)      .       .  2 

English  VI  (one  semester)   2 

Gymnasium       ..........  2 

Observation       ..........  2 

Second  Year. 

Education  II —  Problems  of  Elementary  Education  and  Educa- 
tional Research  (one  semester)   4 

English  II  (one  semester)    4 

Science  II   3 

Mathematics  II   4 

Geography  II     .........  4 

Gymnasium   2 

Music   1 


Third  Year. 
One  semester  devoted  to  Practice  Teaching. 
One  semester  devoted  to  Normal  School  Instruction  as  follows: 
Education  IV  —  Principles  of  Education  and  History  of  Educa- 


tion fri*.   3 

English  IV  (one-half  semester)   4 

English  III  (one-half  semester)   4 

History  VII   3 
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Periods 
per  Week. 


Drawing  and  Manual  Training  (one-half  semester)    ...  3 

Music  (one-half  semester)   3 

Penmanship   2 

Physical  Education,  including  Gymnasium       ....  2 

Kindergarten-Primary  Course  (Three  Years). 
First  Year. 

Education  I  —  Educational  Psychology   3 

English  I   3 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles   4 

Nature  Study   3 

Music  (one  semester)   2 

English  VI  (one  semester)   2 

Gymnastics   2 

Observation   ...........  2 

Second  Year. 

Kindergarten — Principles  and  Technique   6 

Education  II  —  Elementary  Education  (one  semester)  ...  3 

Primary  Methods  (one  semester)  .......  3 

Science  II  (one  semester)      ........  3 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  (one  semester)      ....  3 

Music  (vocal  and  instrumental)     .......  1 

Observation  and  Practice   6 

Gymnasium   2 

Third  Year. 
One  semester  devoted  to  Practice  Teaching. 
One  semester  devoted  to  Normal  School  Instruction  as  follows: 

Education  IV  —  Principles  of  Education  and  History  of  Education,  3 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles   6 

English  IV    ...       .   3 

Art  Appreciation  (one-half  semester)   2 

Music  (one-half  semester)      ........  2 

Observation  and  Practice   3 

Gymnasium   2 


(c)  Attendance.  During  the  school  year  1922-23  there  were  in 
attendance  at  the  Boston  Normal  School  three  hundred  eighty-five 
students,  distributed  as  follows: 

College  Courses:  Sophomores,  35  (transferred  from  second  year  of  the 
elementary  course),  12  pursuing  the  Bachelor  of  Education  course 
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arid  23  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  course;  freshmen,  49, 

14  taking  the  Bachelor  of  Education  course  and  35  the  Bachelor  of 

Science  in  Education  course. 
Elementary  Course:  Seniors,  third  year,  79;  juniors,  second  year,  50; 

freshmen,  first  year,  111. 
Kindergarten — Primary  Course:  Seniors,  13;  juniors,  17;  freshmen,  31. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  comprises  a  head  master;  a  dean;  five 
masters,  heads  of  departments;  six  first  assistants,  heads  of  depart- 
ments; ten  assistants;  and  one  assistant,  physical  training. 

Summer  Schools. 

The  summer  review  schools  were  established  in  1914.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  enable  pupils  who  have  failed  in  one  or  two  subjects  during 
the  regular  school  3rear  to  review  their  work,  make  up  their  deficiencies, 
secure  certificates  of  promotion,  and  thereby  re-establish  themselves  in 
the  grades  which  they  have  forfeited  through  absence  or  indifference. 
The  schools  receive  those  pupils  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  prin- 
cipals, are  physically  and  mentally  able  to  undertake  the  work  with  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  success.  The  hopelessly  delinquent  are 
ineligible. 

The  demand  for  such  an  opportunity  for  retrial  was  apparent  imme- 
diately upon  the  opening  of  these  schools.  The  enrollment  during  the 
first  summer  was :  High  school,  424;  elementary  schools,  4,193.  "Interest 
in  the  project  was  confined  to  no  section,"  wrote  Assistant  Superintendent 
Rafter  who  had  charge  of  the  new  educational  enterprise;  "there  was 
an  enthusiastic  contagion,  city-wide  in  its  extent." 

Not  only  has  the  3nrollment  in  these  schools  from  year  to  year  been 
satisfactorj',  but  the  average  attendance  has  been  uniformly  high,  the 
number  of  promotions  proportionately  large,  and  the  persistence  of  these 
promoted  pupils  peculiarly  gratifying. 

During  the  summer  of  1922  opportunities  for  review  of  school  work 
were  offered  in  the  Roxbury  High  School,  the  Continuation  School,  and 
in  ten  elementary  schools.  The  statistics  compiled  for  the  year  1922 
show  the  total  registration  in  the  high  school  to  have  been  786;  the 
average  membership,  724;  the  average  attendance,  685;  and  the  num- 
ber promoted,  572.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  94.6;  the  per 
cent  promoted,  79;  and  the  per  cent  of  promoted  pupils  who  continued 
to  persist  in  their  work  the  following  year  was  77. 

The  total  registration  in  the  elementary  schools  was  5,013;  the 
average  membership,  4,604;  the  average  attendance,  4,452;  and  the 
number  promoted,  3,981.  The  percentage  of  attendance  in  elementary 
schools  was  96.7;  the  percentage  of  promotions,  86;  and  the  percentage 
of  persistency  the  following  year,  76. 
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In  the  summer  of  1919,  the  summer  review  high  school  admitted  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  who  desired  to  anticipate  work  of  the  regular 
school  course  of  the  following  year.  This  privilege  of  acceleration  is 
restiicted  to  pupils  of  excellent  health  and  of  exceptional  ability,  and  is 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  A  pupil  who  wishes  to  do  accelerant  work  must  have  attained  an 

average  mark  of  "B"  in  all  his  studies  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  a  mark  of  "B "  at  least  in  any  progressive  study  which  he  desires 
to  anticipate. 

2.  Such  pupil  may  take  only  one  accelerant  study,  and  must  be  under 

instruction  in  that  subject  four  hours  a  day  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer school  session. 

3.  The  pupil  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head  master  of  the  school  he 

attends  before  he  is  allowed  to  do  any  accelerant  work. 

4.  Before  he  can  receive  credit  for  such  work  in  any  high  school,  the  head 

master  of  such  school  may  require  a  satisfactory  examination. 
According  to  the  statistics  for  1922  there  were  enrolled  in  the  Summer 
Review  High  School  66  accelerant  pupils.  Of  this  number  29  pupils  took 
non-progressive,  non-continuing  subjects  and  received  full  credit  the 
following  September  from  their  home  high  school.  Thirty-seven  of  the 
66  pupils  were  enrolled  in  progressive  or  continuing  subjects;  of  this 
number,  4  pupils  dropped  out  of  the  summer  school,  being  unable  to  do  the 
work;  6  pupils  failed  to  do  satisfactory  work  the  following  year;  27  con- 
tinued with  their  high  school  classes  successfully.  Thus  the  persistency 
of  accelerant  pupils  promoted  in  the  Summer  Review  High  School  and 
taking  a  progressive  subject  in  their  home  high  school  the  following  year 
was  80  per  cent. 

On  January  30,  1922,  the  School  Committee  adopted  the  following 

order : 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  report  on  the  advisability 
of  re-opening  the  summer  vacation  schools  the  coming  summer  in  at  least 
certain  crowded  sections  of  the  city. 

In  compliance  with  this  order  of  the  School  Committee,  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  submitted  a  report,  under  date  of  May  15,  1922, 
suggesting  the  establishment  of  certain  types  of  schools,  as  follows: 

(a)  A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  summer  vacation  school  with  a 

curriculum  substantially  different  from  that  of  the  summer  review 
schools  now  in  operation. 

(b)  A  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  elementary  school  year  to  provide  an 

all-year-round  school  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  will  meet  the  greatest  needs  if  established  in  those 
sections  of  the  city  populated  by  foreign-born  children,  or  by 
children  of  foreign-born  parents. 

(c)  A  plan  for  an  auxiliary  high  school  which  shall  be  in  session  prac- 

tically the  entire  year,  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  until  4.30  o'clock  P.  M., 
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for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  desire  accelerant  work  in  one  or  more 
subjects,  for  pupils  who  fail  in  the  regular  high  school  but  who  could 
keep  up  if  given  individual  attention,  and  for  all  other  pupils  who 
desire  courses  in  special  fields  but  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in 
the  regular  high  school. 
The  Board  of  Superintendents  further  advised: 

"If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  School  Committee,,  it  is  desirable  to  try 
out  one  of  these  several  plans  now  submitted,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
would  recommend  the  establishment  this  summer  of  the  type  of  vacation 
school  described  in  (a)  above.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
school  would  be  of  particular  value  in  the  more  crowded  sections  of  the 
city  where  there  is  restricted  opportunity  for  healthful  recreation  and 
profitable  use  of  the  vacation  period.  The  Board  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  if  there  is  money  available  for  the  purpose,  one  such  school  be 
established  this  year  in  the  Michelangelo  School."' 

Unfortunately,  no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  1922  budget  of 
the  School  Committee  for  summer  school  extension  and  since  no  money 
was  available,  action  was  deferred  upon  these  recommendations. 

On  May  7,  1923,  however,  the  School  Committee  took  favorable 
action  upon  recommendation  (a)  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, and  ordered  that  a  vacation  school  be  established  for  the  summer 
of  1923  in  the  Michelangelo  School  in  the  Eliot  and  Hancock  Districts. 

The  popularity  of  this  extension  of  summer  activities  was  evidenced 
signally  on  the  day  the  school  was  opened.  Only  one-half  the  number  of 
children  who  applied  for  admission  could  be  accommodated.  However, 
one  thousand  children  were  enrolled,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
during  the  first  three  weeks  was  seven  hundred  twenty-five.  The  length 
of  the  term  of  the  vacation  school  corresponds  with  that  of  the  review 
schools,  namely,  forty  days.  The  sessions  are  held  daily  (Sunday  ex- 
cepted) from  nine  o'clock  A.M.  to  twelve  o'clock  M.  The  daily  program 
includes  games,  singing  and  orchestra,  dramatics,  story-telling,  folk 
dancing;  and  excursions  to  parks,  museums,  beaches,  and  libraries. 

Instruction  also  is  given  in  handicrafts,  including  drawing,  sewing, 
clay  modeling,  basket  weaving,  rug  and  hammock  making,  chair  caning, 
toy  making  and  animal  painting. 

Children  of  kindergarten  age  and  pupils  of  aU  elementary  grades 
were  admitted  to  the  vacation  school  during  the  summer  of  1923.  In  the 
future  it  would  seem  advisable  to  organize  two  distinct  schools  —  one  for 
children  below  the  sixth  grade,  and  another  for  pupils  of  the  advanced 
elementary  grades.  It  seems  advisable,  moreover,  that  the  programs  of 
work  in  these  two  types  of  schools  should  be  differentiated  sonlewhat. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  mentioned  above  recom- 
mended (6)  a  continuous  school  year  to  include  four  terms  of  twelve 
weeks  each,  the  regular  work  of  the  year  to  be  completed  in  three  terms, 
the  fourth  term  to  be  extended  into  the  summer  months  and  to  provide 
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regular  class  room  instruction  for  pupils  desiring  to  repeat  work  in  which 
they  have  failed  or  to  anticipate  a  certain  amount  of  the  next  year's 
work.  This  type  of  school  is  meeting  with  marked  success  in  many 
sections  of  the  country. 

Americanization;  Mothers'  Classes. 

Broadly  speaking,  Americanization  means  the  making  of  good 
citizens.  In  this  larger  interpretation,  therefore,  all  educational  work 
aims  at  Americanization;  for  good  citizenship  is  a  fundamental  goal 
and  objective  of  our  schools.  But  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  term 
"Americanization"  belongs  to  those  activities  —  civic,  social,  and  indus- 
trial —  that  pertain  to  the  education  of  the  immigrant,  teaching  him  our 
language,  our  history  and  our  laws;  acquainting  him  with  our  American 
institutions;  and  leading  him  to  an  acceptance  of  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  complete  citizenship  in  the  Republic. 

In  the  final  analysis  most  of  these  activities  are  purely  educational 
and  may  be  safely  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  school  author- 
ities. It  is  manifestly  the  prerogative  and  the  duty  of  the  schools  to 
provide  suitable  facilities  for  the  instruction  of  the  immigrant,  to  invite 
him  to  utilize  the  opportunities  presented,  and  from  highly  patriotic 
motives  to  assist  him  along  the  pathway  to  citizenship. 

The  backbone  of  Americanization  is  the  public  evening  school, 
adapted  for  the  instruction  of  non-English-speaking  immigrants  and  of 
alUothers  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  naturali- 
zation laws.  Boston  has  maintained  evening  schools  of  this  type  for 
over  half  a  century,  and  thousands  of  immigrants  have  profited  from  the 
high  grade  of  instruction  received  therein.  Despite  the  present  restrictive 
immigration  laws,  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  in  attendance  upon 
these  schools  since  the  close  of  the  World  War. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  enrollment  in  evening  elementary 
schools  during  the  past  five  years : 


ENROLLMENT  OF  CLASSES  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 


Minors. 

Adults. 

Total. 

1918-19  

367 
420 
1,466 
2,243 
2,406 

757 
964 
2,520 
3,464 
3,225 

1,124 
1,384 
3,986 
5,707 
5,631 

1919-20  

1920-21  

1921-22  

1922-23  
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This  increase  in  attendance  may  be  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
interest  manifested  and  the  publicity  measures  adopted  in  conveying 
to  immigrants  information  concerning  evening  schools  and  the  oppor- 
tunities there  presented.  In  this  campaign  of  publicity  various  public, 
semi-public,  and  private  organizations  have  given  generous  assistance. 
The  press,  both  English  and  foreign,  has  rendered  effective  aid.  Posters 
have  been  placed  on  the  dashboards  of  street  cars,  screens  have  been 
displayed  in  motion  picture  houses,  and  circulars  printed  in  foreign 
languages  have  been  distributed.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  instruc- 
tion in  citizenship  and  a  new  course  of  study  relating  thereto  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  A  plan  of  co-operative  procedure  has 
been  established  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Naturalization  for 
giving  helpful  instruction  to  applicants  for  naturalization. 

In  addition  to  these  evening  classes  for  immigrants,  Boston  since 
1911  has  conducted  day-time  classes  for  non-English-speaking  persons. 
Classes  for  workers  have  been  maintained  in  co-operation  with  employers 
in  mercantile  and  commercial  establishments.  Classes  for  adult  immi- 
grants, likewise,  have  been  conducted  in  community  centers  and  in  head- 
quarters of  social  organizations.  Certain  classes  have  been  held  during 
the  evenings  when  regular  evening  schools  were  not  in  session,  and 
summer  classes  have  been  organized.  The  Evening  School  Department 
has  been  authorized  by  the  School  Committee  to  open  classes  for  instruc- 
tion in  English  and  in  citizenship  for  residents  of  Boston,  in  any  section 
of  the  city  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening,  provided  that  the  de- 
mand warrants  and  that  suitable  accommodations  may  be  secured. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

ENROLLMENT. 


Minors.  Adults. 


Total. 


1918-  19... 

1919-  20. . 

1920-  21... 

1921-  22... 

1922-  23. . . 


11 

926 

937 

4 

1,308 

1,312 

70 

1,676 

1,746 

153 

1,369 

1,522 

160 

1,448 

1,608 

Since  1915,  classes  for  mothers  have  been  conducted  in  school  build- 
ings throughout  the  city.  These  classes  are  held  during  the  hours  when 
the  children  are  in  school.  Attendants  care  for  the  children  of  pre- 
school age  in  a  room  provided  for  this  purpose.    Thus  the  mothers  are 
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free  to  profit  from  the  instruction  given  by  competent  teachers.  The 
mothers  become  enthusiastic  pupils  and  express  their  gratitude  by  rarely 
missing  a  session  of  school. 

The  importance  of  these  classes  for  immigrant  mothers  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  child  of  the  immigrant  attends  day  school;  the 
illiterate  minor  who  works  days  attends  school  in  the  evening;  the  immi- 
grant adult,  through  his  workaday  associations,  gradually  acquires  a 
passing  knowledge  of  English.  The  immigrant  mother,  however,  occu- 
pied with  her  household  cares,  rarely  associating  with  English-speaking 
people,  learns  little  or  nothing  of  the  speech,  the  customs,  or  the  ideals  of 
American  life  around  her.  Her  men-folk  discuss  topics  and  use  expres- 
sions unfamiliar  to  her.  Common  domestic  bonds  begin  to  loosen. 
She  becomes  isolated  —  in  the  midst  of  seething  social  reconstructions. 
We  have  been  too  long  indifferent  to  the  education  of  the  immigrant 
woman  —  the  mother  of  future  Americans.  She,  as  well  as  her  children 
and  husband,  should  learn  to  speak  the  language  of  America  and  to 
treasure  its  idealism.  She,  too,  should  be  taught  the  lessons  of  good 
citizenship.    Adequate  provisions  for  such  instruction  should  be  afforded. 

Supervision  by  Principals. 

For  many  years  in  Boston  the  district  has  been  the  unit  of  school 
administration.  The  large  directive  responsibilities  assigned  to  principals 
have  been  assumed  and  discharged  by  them  in  a  highly  creditable  manner. 
Our  principals  are  recognized  as  able  administrators  and  executives. 

Concurrent  with  the  expansion  of  the  school  system,  ana  with  the 
delegation  to  assistant  superintendents  (who  originally  were  super- 
visors) of  city-wide  administrative  duties,  the  school  district  is  being 
regarded  more  and  more  as  the  supervisory  unit  also  of  the  system.  The 
principal  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore  must  be  a  guide  and  trainer 
of  teachers,  especially  of  the  younger  teachers.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  the  principal  that  he  become  as  skillful  in  supervision  as  he  is  capable 
in  administration.  The  principal  of  the  future  must  possess  the  rare 
faculty  of  giving  to  the  teachers  of  all  grades  under  his  control  effective 
and  timely  assistance  through  the  medium  of  sympathetic,  constructive 
and  expert  supervision. 

So  important  is  this  newer  role  of  principal,  so  far  reaching  is  its 
effect  upon  teachers,  and  so  closely  is  it  allied  with  progressive  class 
room  technique  that  it  is  proposed  to  offer  at  the  Normal  School  next 
year,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Saturday  morning  collegiate  work  for 
teachers,  a  course  in  supervision  for  principals.  It  is  expected  that  this 
course  will  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  which  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  it  will  be  eminently 
practical  and  suggestive. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  fitting  to  make  record  of  the  course  in 
administrative  problems  which  was  conducted  during  the  past  year  by 
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Mr.  Marion  H.  Read  of  the  Normal  School.  While  membership  in  this 
course  was  restricted  to  school  administrators  and  the  attendance  was 
wholly  optional,  it  is  gratifying;  to  report  that  a  large  number  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  lectures  and  participate  in  the 
discussions. 

Courses  Pursued  by  Teachers. 

In  all  the  activities  of  life,  it  is  wise  to  preserve  correct  balances 
and  true  proportions.  "Wisdom,"  said  the  Angelic  Doctor,  "consists  in 
putting  things  in  their  proper  places,  and  then  in  exercising  control  over 
them. "  So,  in  educational  administration  we  need  to  maintain  clear  and 
definite  perspectives.  For  this  reason  we  have  never  made  a  fetish  of  edu- 
cational courses.  Teachers  entering  the  service  are  expected  reasonably 
to  meet  certain  requirements  in  this  respect;  also,  others  who  are  aspiring 
to  promotion.  But  further  than  this  the  school  authorities  never  have 
felt  inclined  to  go.  Nevertheless  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  vital,  rapid 
change.  We  must  not  abandon  old  principles,  neither  should  we  reject 
new  ideas.  As  teachers  we  cannot  stand  still  —  we  are  going  either 
forward  or  backward  daily.  For  us  there  is  no  status  quo.  All  of  us 
require  encouragement  and  stimuli  to  cheer  or  spur  us  onward.  From 
this  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  teachers  should  pursue  college 
courses.  Indeed  there  are  occasions  when  restraint  should  be  imposed. 
Nevertheless  this  incontrovertible  and  inescapable  truth  moves  directly 
athwart  our  pathway, —  the  teachers  who  pursue  one,  or  possibly  two, 
courses  each  year,  leisurely  and  happily,  as  a  compensation  therefor  bring 
to  their  class  rooms  a  freshness,  an  enthusiasm  and  a  vision  which  they 
otherwise  might  not  possess. 

For  years,  hundreds  of  our  teachers  voluntarily  have  been  pursuing 
courses.  Scores  of  them  have  been  building  up  credits  toward  a  Bachelor's 
degree.  Many  have  sought  and  secured  a  Master's  degree.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  no  records  accessible  in  the  offices  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee that  reveal  the  full  extent  of  these  professional  and  personal 
achievements  of  teachers. 

Actuated  not  by  curiosity,  but  by  a  desire  to  obtain  dependable 
statistical  data,  the  Superintendent  in  April  of  the  present  year  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  principals  of  schools  and  districts  requesting  informa- 
tion relative  to  (a)  the  number  of  different  teachers  who  have  pursued 
college  courses  during  the  three-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1920,  and 
ending  June  30,  1923;  and  (b).  the  total  number  of  college  courses  that 
these  teachers  completed.  The  same  data  were  sought  concerning 
teachers  who  have  pursued  courses  not  credited  by  the  colleges,  but  of 
recognized  educational  standards,  such  as  promotional  or  improvement 
courses  offered  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  university  extension 
courses,  etc.  In  order  that  the  reports  from  principals  might  be  uniform 
and  comparable,  the  unit  "course"  was  defined  in  the  circular  letter  as 
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fifteen  hours  of  approved  work.  Thus  a  teacher  completing  thirty  hours 
of  work  should  be  credited  with  two  courses,  etc. 

A  tabulation  of  the  replies  to  this  questionnaire  has  been  prepared. 
The  table  requires  little  explanation.  It  indicates  that  of  the  3,342 
teachers  in  the  service,  1,491,  or  45  per  cent,  during  the  three-year  period, 
have  pursued  college  courses;  and  that  the  aggregate  number  of  college 
courses  taken  by  these  1,491  teachers  was  7,507.  Similarly  1,810,  or  54 
per  cent,  of  the  3,342  teachers  took  non-college  standard  courses,  and  the 
total  number  of  courses  taken  by  this  group  was  5,057.  Obviously  many 
teachers  were  students  in  both  types  of  courses,  collegiate  and  non- 
collegiate. 

Courses  of  Study:  Unification  of  the  School  System. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  democratization  of  the  Boston  school 
system  is  revealed  in  the  manner  of  making  and  approving  courses  of 
study  for  pupils.  It  is  a  truism  that  courses  of  study  should  not  remain 
rigid  or  static.  Quite  the  contrary,  they  should  be  provisional,  vital,  and 
constantly  subject  to  change.  Moreover  they  should  reflect  the  educa- 
tional experiences  and  the  prophetic  outlook  of  our  most  alert  and  pro- 
gressive teachers. 

Accepting  the  above  as  good  philosophy,  it  has  been  the  practice  for 
several  years  to  appoint  councils  of  representative  teachers  to  serve  as 
continous  standing  committees  on  courses  of  study;  and  to  encourage 
these  councils  to  consider  dispassionately  all  suggestions  relative  to 
modifications  in  subject  matter  or  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  to 
recommend  any  constructive  revisions  or  amendments  that  they  may  find 
practicable.  These  councils  are  permitted  to  do  this  work  in  their  own. 
way  and  to  take  their  own  time;  but  when  the  task  is  complete  it  repre- 
sents the  best  thought  and  vision  of  our  teaching  corps.  It  is  unmis- 
takably their  product.  Its  review  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and 
its  final  adoption  by  the  School  Committee  are  largely  formalities. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  intermediate  schools  and  classes  were  in  the 
throes  of  formation,  a  large  number  of  these  councils  were  formed,  and  all 
have  remained  in  continuous  existence  up  to  the  present  time.  And  since, 
as  has  been  reasserted  repeatedly,  the  substance  and  spirit  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  are  expressed  in  courses  of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII  and 
IX  reconstructed  and  vitalized,  the  success  of  this  unit  of  organization  is 
a  testimonial  to  the  teachers  who  so  enthusiastically  and  effectively  co- 
operated in  remolding  these  courses  of  study. 

All  of  the  councils  have  been  actively  engaged  during  the  past  year 
and  many  of  them,  as  a  result  of  their  labors,  have  proposed  important 
revisions  of  existing  courses  of  study. 

The  Council  on  Correlated  Mathematics,  without  seriously  modi- 
fying the  skeletal  outline  previously  prepared  for  Grades  VII,  VIII 
and  IX,  has  amplified  the  same  and  clothed  it  with  numerous  illus- 
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trations  and  materials  that  will  greatly  assist  the  individual  teacher 
in  its  interpretation  and  application. 

In  this  and  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  the  material  of  instruc- 
tion is  becoming  more  definitely  outlined  and  the  work  more  closely 
correlated  grade  by  grade.  The  step,  therefore,  between  Grades  VIII 
and  IX  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperceptible  year  by  year. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Boston  sixteen  intermediate  districts 
which  contain  all  grades  from  I  to  IX,  inclusive. 

A  few  intermediate  schools  comprising  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX, 
exclusively,  have  been  organized;  and  others  will  be  established  rapidly 
in  the  near  future,  since  this  type  of  organization  has  been  accepted  as  a 
unit  of  construction  in  all  our  building  programs.  School  administrators 
must  now  concern  themselves  with  the  task  of  preventing  any  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  pupils'  work  between  Grade  IX  of  the  intermediate 
school  and  Grade  X  of  the  traditional  high  school. 

In  order  to  avert  this  impending  danger,  the  Council  on  Correlated 
Mathematics  has  concretely  in  preparation  a  course  of  study  for  Grade  X 
which  will  be  a  logical  outgrowth  and  development  of  the  work  prescribed 
for  Grade  IX,  and  toward  which  the  work  of  Grade  IX  will  lead  directly. 
Thus  there  will  be  forged  another  link  in  the  unification  of  the  entire 
school  system,  a  goal  for  which  we  have  been  striving  so  earnestly  in  these 
later  years. 

The  Council  on  Science  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  educational 
literature  in  a  series  of  fourteen  pamphlets,  each  devoted  to  a  particular 
topic,  such  as  Heat,  Sound,  Weather,  etc.  It  has  organized  its  material 
with  a  view  toward  the  unified  teaching  of  science  throughout  Grades 
VII,  VIII  and  IX.  These  suggestive  outlines  are  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  teaching  of  science  in  these  grades,  and  to  make  the  instruction  therein 
logical  and  scientific  rather  than  discursive  as  heretofore.  This  council, 
furthermore,  has  formulated  a  course  in  science  for  Grade  X  based  upon 
the  work  of  the  preceding  grades  —  another  onward  step  toward  unifica- 
tion of  the  system. 

The  Council  on  Latin,  which  had  previously  prepared  an  outline  for 
Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  during  the  past  year  has  extended  its  course  of 
study  to  include  the  work  required  in  Grade  X .  Some  of  our  intermediate 
schools  are  permitting  pupils  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  seventh 
grade,  following  the  practice  of  the  Latin  Schools.  For  such  pupils  there 
will  be  guaranteed  in  the  future  continuous  and  uninterrupted  pursuit  of 
this  subject  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade  onward.  In  other 
intermediate  schools  the  study  of  Latin  is  deferred  until  Grade  IX .  It  is 
hoped  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  interruption  in  the  program  of 
these  pupils  when  they  pass  over  into  Grade  X  of  the  high  school.  Thus 
unification  will  be  further  assured. 

The  Council  on  Modern  Foreign  Languages  (French  and  Spanish) 
several  years  ago  made  a  course  of  study  defining  the  first  unit  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  each  of  these  subjects,  namely,  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  inter- 
mediate schools  or  for  first-year  classes  of  high  schools;  also  the  second 
unit  of  instruction,  namely,  for  Grade  IX  of  intermediate  schools,  or  for 
second-year  classes  of  high  schools.  During  the  past  year  this  Council 
has  formulated  the  third  unit  of  instruction,  namely,  for  second-year 
classes  in  high  schools  (Grade  X  pupils  who  have  completed  the  second 
unit  of  instruction  in  intermediate  schools)  or  for  third  year  classes  of 
high  schools  (Grade  XI  pupils  who  have  completed  the  second  unit  of 
instruction  in  high  schools). 

Thus  the  work  in  modern  foreign  languages  flows  on  uninterruptedly 
from  Grade  VII  until  the  end  of  the  course.  It  is  to  be  observed  with 
reference  to  the  study  of  modern  foreign  languages  that  the  first  unit  of 
instruction  may  be  taken  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  combined  or  in  Grade 
IX  alone,  of  the  intermediate  school,  or  in  Grade  IX  of  the  traditional 
high  school;  the  unit  representing  the  same  amount  of  accomplishment 
wherever  taken.  Furthermore,  a  pupil  who  begins  the  study  of  a  modern 
foreign  language  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  intermediate  school  and 
continues  until  the  end  of  the  course  will  have  completed  five  units  of 
instruction,  instead  of  the  four  units  usually  offered  in  the  high  school. 

Other  Courses  of  Study. 
Spelling. 

During  the  past  year  a  committee  of  principals  of  intermediate  and 
elementary  grades  was  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  subject  of  spell- 
ing in  Grades  IV  to  VIII,  inclusive.  This  committee  made  a  painstaking 
analysis  of  the  minimum  and  supplementary  spelling  lists  already  ap- 
proved for  use  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  likewise  of  various  other 
studies  and  investigations  contributory  to  the  general  theme  of  spelling. 
As  the  result  of  its  deliberations  the  committee  recommended  a  course 
of  study  containing  an  alphabetic  list  of  2,040  words  to  be  taught,  together 
with  4,721  other  words  that  are  likely  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  as  a  part 
of  their  written  vocabulary.  This  list  of  words  will  be  printed  in  the 
form  of  a  text-book.  The  text-books  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
pupils  during  their  progress  through  school.  The  pupil  may  write,  in 
blank  spaces  provided  for  this  purpose,  words  additional  to  those  of  the 
printed  lists ;  and  when  the  pupil  leaves  school  the  combined  speller  and 
dictionary  will  become  his  permanent  property. 

The  School  Committee  has  approved  this  alphabetic  list  of  words 
for  the  pupils,  and  also  a  grade  list  for  the  use  of  teachers  which  contains 
only  the  words  required  to  be  taught. 

Assistant  Superintendents. 
The  assistant  superintendents  perform  a  twofold  service.  Col- 
lectively with  the  Superintendent  they  constitute  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents.   This  body  is  advisory  to  the  School  Committee.    It  makes 
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frequent  reports  at  the  Committee's  request,  and  on  its  own  initiative 
may  offer  suggestions  affecting  the  improvement  or  the  general  welfare 
of  the  school  system. 

It  is  a  board  of  examiners.  It  examines  and  certificates  all  candi- 
dates for  appointment  to  permanent  positions,  and  prepares  eligible  lists 
of  the  same.  It  inquires  into  the  qualifications  of  all  candidates  for 
temporary  service.  It  conducts  promotional  examinations  for  teachers 
permanently  employed.  It  expresses  its  opinion  upon  all  text -books 
and  courses  of  study  proposed  for  adoption. 

In  their  individual  capacities  the  assistant  superintendents  represent 
the  Superintendent  in  the  manifold  details  of  school  organization  and 
administration.  Numerous  duties  and  large  responsibilities  are  delegated 
to  them. 

To  each  are  assigned  several  school  districts  (approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  city),  of  which  he  or  she  is  veritably  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge.  Each  assistant  superintendent  is  very  frequently  in 
conference  with  the  Superintendent  with  reference  to  general  policies 
and  manner  of  procedure;  occasionally  he  may  seek  advice  or  aid  from 
his  Board;  thus  mutual  helpfulness  and  co-operation  are  secured. 

To  each  assistant  superintendent  there  are  assigned  certain  definite 
major  school  problems  with  which  he  has  become  familiar  through  study 
and  experience,  and  concerning  which  his  views  or  opinions  are  regarded 
as  authoritative. 

Expenditures. 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business  Agent 
summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  public  schools 
and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings  for  the  financial  year  ending 
January  31,  1924. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  voca- 
tional guidance: 
Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  officers  . 


and  custodians 


Salaries  of  custodians 

Fuel  and  light 

Supplies  and  incidentals  . 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers 

Physical  education  . 

School  physicians  and  nurses 

Pensions  to  teachers 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old 
buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures  . 


,393,835  85 
242,894  26 
607,311  52 
535,399  89 
661,819  03 
6,802  37 
176,014  19 
136,587  54 
145,165  60 
54,012  30 


1,461,983  61 


Total  expenditures  S12,421,826  16 
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POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Herbert  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner. 
John  H.  Merrick,  Secretary. 
Michael  H.  Crowley,  Superintendent. 

Early  History. 

The  Boston  Watch  and  Police  was  organized  to  protect  the  Town 
of  Boston  on  April  12,  1631,  when  it  was  ordered  by  Court  that,  "Watches 
be  set  at  sunrise,  and  if  any  person  fire  off  a  piece  after  the  Watch  is 
set,  he  shall  be  fined  40  shillings  or  be  whipped";  and  two  days  later  it 
was  said,  "We  began  a  Court  of  Guard  upon  the  Neck  between  Roxburie 
and  Boston,  whereupon  shall  always  be  resident  an  officer  and  six  men." 

This  institution  existed  until  1854,  when  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Boston,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  abol- 
ished the  Boston  Watch  and  Police  and  created  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  new  department  was  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief  of 
police,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Mayor,  and  consisted  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  eight  station  houses. 

In  1878,  by  the  passage  of  a  new  law,  a  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners was  appointed  to  control  the  Police  Department  of  the  City  of 
Boston.  The  Commissioners  were  nominated  by  the  Mayor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  in  concurrent  vote. 

In  1885  a  new  Board  of  Police  for  the  City  of  Boston  was  created, 
the  members  of  which  were  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed 
by  the  executive  council. 

In  1906,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  Police  Department  of  the 
City  of  Boston  was  placed  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  a  Police 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Excerpts  prom  the  Annual  Report  (Ending  November  30,  1923) 
of  the  Police  Commissioner  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Personnel  and  Work  of  the  Department. 
The  Police  Department  is  at  present  constituted  as  follows: 

Police  Commissioner.  Secretary.  2 


The  Police  Force. 


Superintendent  . 

1 

Lieutenants 

42 

Deputy  Superintendents 

3 

Sergeants 

.  141 

Chief  Inspector  . 

1 

Patrolmen  . 

.  1,717 

Captains  .... 

24 

Inspectors  .... 

34 

Total  . 

.  1,964 

Inspector  of  carriages  (lieu- 

tenant) .... 

1 
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Signal  Service. 

Director 

1 

Linemen  .... 

5 

Foreman 

1 

Driver  .... 

1 

Signalmen  . 

6 

— 

Mechanics 

3 

Total  .... 

17 
— 

Employees  of  the  Department. 

Clerks 

22 

Van  drivers 

2 

Stenographers 

8 

Foreman  of  stable 

1 

Matrons  of  house  of  deten- 

Hostlers .... 

12 

tion 

5 

Assistant  steward   of  city 

Matrons  of  station  houses, 

5 

prison  .... 

1 

Engineers  on  police  steamers, 

3 

Janitors  .... 

28 

Firemen  on  police 

steamers, 

8 

Janitresses  .... 

18 

Auto  repair  shop 

foreman, 

1 

Telephone  operators  . 

3 

Auto  repair  shop  mechanic, 

1 

Tailor  .... 

1 

Chauffeur 

1 

Assistant  property  clerk 

1 

Total  .... 

121 

Recapitulation. 

Police  Commissioner  and  Secretary   2 

Police  force    .       .           *   1,964 

Signal  service   17 

Employees   121 


Grand  total  _2,104 

Police  Officers  Injured  While  on  Duty. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  police  officers  injured 
while  on  duty  during  the  past  year,  the  number  of  duties  lost  by  them  on 
account  thereof,  and  the  causes  of  the  injuries : 


How  Injured. 


In  arresting  prisoners.  .  .  . 
In  pursuing  criminals 
By  stopping  runaways.  .  . 
By  cars  and  other  vehicles 
Various  other  causes  


Total 


Number  of 
Duties  Lest. 


2,005 
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Arrests. 

The  total  number  of  persons  arrested  counting  each  arrest  as  that  of 
a  separate  person,  was  76,  732  as  against  77,653  the  preceding  year,  being 
a  decrease  of  921.    The  percentage  of  decrease  and  increase  was  as  follows : 


Offences  against  the  person  ...... 

Offences  against  property  committed  with  violence 
Offences  against  property  committed  without  violence, 
Malicious  offences  against  property 
Forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 
Offences  against  the  license  law  . 
Offences  against  chastity,  morality,  etc. 
Offences  not  included  in  the  foregoing  . 


Per  Cent. 


Increase, 

Decrease, 

Decrease, 

Increase, 

Decrease, 

Decrease, 

Increase, 

Decrease, 


2.47 
14.74 

3.76 
50.00 
31.81 
11.04 

1.01 
.54 


There  were  11,667  persons  arrested  on  warrants  and  51,348  without 
warrants;  13,717  persons  were  summoned  by  the  court;  72,853  persons 
were  held  for  trial;  3,879  were  released  from  custody.  The  number  of 
males  arrested  was  71,313;  of  females,  5,419;  of  foreigners,  28,693;  or 
approximately  37.39  per  cent;  of  minors,  7,766.  Of  the  total  number 
arrested  19,320,  or  25.21  per  cent,  were  nonresidents. 

The  average  amount  of  fines  imposed  by  the  courts  for  the  five  years 
from  1919  to  1923,  inclusive,  was  $192,513.39;  in  1923  it  was  $270,357.16, 
or  $77,843.77  more  than  the  average.  ( 

The  average  number  of  days'  attendance  at  court  was  36,772;  in  1923 
it  was  43,728,  or  6,956  more  than  the  average.  The  average  amount  of 
witness  fees  earned  was  $11,553.87;  in  1923  it  was  $16,541.01,  or  $4,984.14 
more  than  the  average. 

Drunkenness. 

In  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  the  average  per  day  was  106.  There 
were  1,345  more  persons  arrested  than  in  1922,  an  increase  of  3.57  per  cent; 
25.59  per  cent  of  the  arrested  persons  were  nonresidents,  and  40.94  per 
cent  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation. 
The  "identification  room"  now  contains  63,874  photographs,  54,652 
of  which  are  photographs  with  Bertillon  measurements,  a  system  used  by 
the  Department  for  the  past  twenty-four  years.  In  accordance  with  the 
Revised  Laws,  chapter  225,  sections  18  and  21,  we  are  allowed  photographs 
with  Bertillon  measurements  taken  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison  and 
reformatory,  a  number  of  which  have  been  added  to  our  Bertillon  cabi- 
nets. This,  together  with  the  adoption  of  the  system  by  the  Department 
in  1898,  is  and  will  continue  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  identification 
of  criminals.    A  large  number  of  important  identifications  have  thus 
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been  made  during  the  year  for  this  and  other  police  departments,  through 
which  the  sentences  in  many  instances  have  been  materially  increased. 
The  records  of  584  criminals  have  been  added  to  the  records  in  this 
Bureau,  which  now  contains  a  total  of  44,041.  The  number  of  cases 
reported  at  this  office  which  have  been  investigated  during  this  year  is 
25,938.  There  are  37,588  cases  reported  on  the  assignment  books  kept 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  made  on  these  cases  are  filed  away  for  future 
reference.  The  system  of  indexing  adopted  by  this  Bureau  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  now  contains  a  list  of  records,  histories,  photographs, 
dates  of  arrest,  etc.,  of  about  195,000  persons.  There  are  also  "histories 
and  press  clippings,"  now  numbering  8,712  made  by  this  Bureau,  in 
envelope  form,  for  police  reference. 

The  finger-print  system  of  identification  which  was  adopted  in  June, 
1906,  has  progressed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  with  it  the  identifica- 
tion of  criminals  is  facilitated.  It  has  become  very  useful  in  tracing  crimi- 
nals and  furnishing  corroborating  evidence  in  many  instances. 

The  statistics  of  the  work  of  this  branch  of  the  service  are  included 
in  the  statement  of  the  general  work  of  the  Department,  but  as  the  duties 
are  of  a  special  character  the  following  statement  will  be  of  interest : 

Number  of  persons  arrested,  principally  for  felonies  .  .  .  2,207 
Fugitives  from  justice  from  other  States,  arrested  and  delivered 

to  officers  from  those  States   33 

Number  of  cases  investigated   25,938 

Number  of  extra  duties  performed   1,733 

Number  of  cases  of  homicide  and  supposed  homicide  investigated 

and  evidence  prepared  for  trial  in  court  .  .  .  .  .  172 
Number  of  cases  of  abortion  and  supposed  abortion  investigated 

and  evidence  prepared  for  court   8 

Number  of  days  spent  in  court  by  officers   3,673 

Number  of  years'  imprisonment  imposed  by  court,  101  years,  5  months. 
Amount  of  stolen  property  recovered  ....       $2,053,883  97 

Number  of  photographs  added  to  identification  room.       .       .  914 


The  nativity  of  the  prisoners  was  as  follows : 


United  States  . 

.  48,039 

Sweden 

British  Provinces 

3,984 

Scotland 

Ireland 

9,249 

Spain 

England  . 

747 

Norway 

France 

110 

Poland 

Germany  . 

307 

Australia 

Italy 

4,055 

Austria 

Russia 

4,775 

Portugal 

China 

220 

Finland 

Greece 

540 

Denmark 

809 
428 
106 
274 
965 

36 
218 
359 
175 

69 
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Holland  . 

33 

Mexico 

6 

Wales 

9 

Japan 

20 

East  Indies 

16 

Syria 

178 

West  Indies 

114 

Roumania 

3 

Turkey 

127 

Lithuania 

498 

South  America . 

36 

Servia 

6 

Switzprland 

25 

Porto  Rico 

1 

Belgium  . 

50 

India 

2 

Armenia  . 

67 

Egypt 

2 

Africa 

18 

Albania  . 

9 

Hungary  . 

22 

Hawaii 

1 

Asia 

11 

Arabia 

13 

Total 

.  76,732 

The  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  was  76,732,  being  a  decrease  of  921 
over  last  year,  and  6,070  less  than  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 
There  were  38,988  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness,  being  1,345  more 
than  last  year,  and  5,997  more  that  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 
Of  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  this  year  there  was  an  increase  of  3.67  per 
cent  in  males  and  an  increase  of  1.67  per  cent  in  females  from  last  year. 

Of  the  total  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  (76,732),  646  were  for  vio- 
lation of  city  ordinances;  that  is  to  say  that  1  arrest  in  118  was  for  such 
offence,  or  .84  per  cent. 

Fifty-eight  and  seventy-three  hundredths  per  cent  of  the  persons 
taken  into  custody  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty. 

The  number  of  persons  punished  by  fines  was  18,226,  and  the  fines 
amounted  to  $270,357.16. 

Fifty-three  persons  were  committed  to  the  State  Prison,  2,088  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  17  to  the  Women's  Prison,  30  to  the  Reformatory 
Prison  and  972  to  other  institutions.  The  total  years  of  imprisonment 
were  1  life,  205  indefinite,  1,483  years,  7  months;  the  total  number  of 
days'  attendance  at  court  by  officers  was  43,728  and  the  witness  fees 
earned  by  them  amounted  to  $  16, 54 1.01 

The  value  of  property  taken  from  prisoners  and  lodgers  was 
$327,706.41. 

Twenty-one  witnesses  were  detained  at  station  houses;  123  were 
accommodated  with  lodgings,  an  increase  of  52  from  last  year.  There 
was  an  increase  of  3.37  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sick  and  injured  persons 
assisted,  and  a  decrease  of  about  12.07  per  cent  in  the  number  of  lost 
children  cared  for. 

The  average  amount  of  property  stolen  in  the  city  for  the  five  years 
from  1919  to  1923,  inclusive,  was  $1,742,867.32,  in  1923  it  was  $2,061,- 
423.80,  or  $318,556.48  more  than  the  average.  The  amount  of  property 
stolen  in  and  out  of  the  city  which  was  recovered  by  the  Boston  police  was 
$3,006,293.17  as  against  $1,616,819.99  last  year,  or  $1,389,473.18  more. 
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Officer  Detailed  to  Assist  Medical  Examiners. 
The  officer  detailed  to  assist  the  medical  examiners  reports  having 
investigated  884  cases  of  death  from  the  following  causes: 


Abortion 

5 

Motorcycles 

2 

Aeroplane 

2 

Natural  causes 

326 

Alcoholism  . 

24 

Poison .... 

60 

Automobiles 

2 

Railroad  (steam)  . 

21 

Burns  .... 

22 

Railway  (street)  . 

2 

Drowning 

43 

Stillborn 

9 

Electricity  . 

1 

Suffocation  . 

1 

Elevator 

10 

Suicides 

84 

Exposure 

5 

Teams 

2 

Falling  objects 

16 

Homicides  . 

.  164 

Falls  .... 

78 



Kicked  by  horse  . 

1 

Total  . 

.  884 

Machinery  . 

4 

On  262  of  the  above 

cases  inquests  were  held. 

Of  the  total  number,  the  following  homicide  cases  were 

prosecuted 

in  the  courts : 

Automobiles 

.  106 

Railway  (street)  . 

18 

Drowning 

1 

Shooting,  accidental 

2 

Elevators 

3 

Shot  by  officer 

2 

Falls  .... 

1 

Teams 

2 

Manslaughter 

18 

Murder 

11 

Total  . 

.  164 

Lost,  Abandoned  and  Stolen  Property. 
On  December  1,  1922,  there  were  2,069  articles  of  lost,  stolen  or 
abandoned  property  in  the  custody  of  the  property  clerk;  1,297  were 
received  during  the  year;  833  pieces  were  sold  at  public  auction  and  the 
proceeds,  $1,236.16,  were  turned  over  to  the  chief  clerk;  2  pieces  were  sold 
as  perishable  property  and  the  proceeds,  $30.30,  turned  over  to  the  chief 
clerk;  307  packages  were  destroyed  as  worthless  or  sold  as  junk  and  the 
proceeds,  $336.50,  turned  over  to  the  chief  clerk;  and  82  packages  were 
returned  to  owners,  finders  or  administrators,  leaving  2,142  on  hand. 

Missing  Persons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  lost  or  run  away 
during  the  year: 

Total  number  reported  838 

Total  number  found      .........  769 

Total  number  still  missing     ........  69 
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Missing. 

Found. 

Still  Missing. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  15  years  

228 

39 

224 

37 

4 

2 

Over  15  years,  under  21  years. . 

195 

107 

176 

95 

19 

12 

Over  21  years  

179 

90 

159 

78 

20 

12 

Totals   

602 

236 

559 

1  ' 

210 

43 

26 

REPORTS  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  STREETS,  PARKS  AND  SQUARES  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,  1923. 


Horse-drawn  vehicles .... 

Fire  engines  

Bicycles  

Street  cars  

Automobiles  

Defects  in  streets  

Live  electric  wires  

Falling  objects  

Falls,  various  causes  

Excavations  in  streets. . . 

Railroad  trains  

Elevated  trains  

Motor  cycles  

Bitten  by  horse  

Kicked  by  horse  

Horse  back  riding  

Runaway  horse  

Bitten  by  dog  

Snow  and  ice  on  sidewalk 

Coasting  

Toboganning  

Cut  by  glass  

Shooting  

Explosion  

Coal  hole  cover  

Manhole  cover  

Miscellaneous  

Total  


Killed.  Injured. 


4 

126 

12 

53 

16 

217 

88 

3,090 

187 

1 

3 

2 

176 

26 

1,067 

0 

70 

2 

4 

1 

1 

] 

7 

3 

12 

1 

6 

37 

15 

1 

4 

20 

16 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

4 

149 


5,141 
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MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. 


1  '--"-». 

10 

ii 

18 

5,589 

6,196 

6,671 

5 

— 

— 

6,033 

5,139 

4,439 

61,145 

59,528 

59,400 

12 

15 

15 

10 

10 

8 

203 

324 

336 

28 

26 

54 

89 

89 

52 

1 

9 

8 

3 

15 

4 

20 

32 

28 

78 

90 

117 

14,067 

15,870 

12,393 

62 

112 

56 

Defective  sidewalks  and  streets  reported  

8,279 

8,975 

8,612 

6 

5 

-  ■ 

11 

8 

— 

1 

— 

— 

14 

— 

1 

9 

67 

114 

156 

— 

23 

17 

627 

676 

571 

41,215 

43,412 

37,843 

2,155 

2,509 

2,829 

1,218 

1,404 

1,626 

420 

434 

424 

28 

19 

33 
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AtlSCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. —  Concluded. 


1  ATA  1 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1,967 

1,839 

1,617 

3 

— 



Persons  rescued  from  drowning  

6 

19 

10 

3 





Second-hand  dealers  investigated  

2 

— 

— 

Sick  and  injured  persons  assisted  

6,159 

7,946 

8,214 

Stray  teams  reported  and  put  up  

103 

2,087 

78 

Street  obstructions  removed . . .  •  

1,547 

2,217 

1,747 

467 

566 

570 

19 

24 

21 

Inspector  of  Claims. 

The  officer  detailed  to  assist  the  committee  on  claims  and  law  depart- 
ment in  investigating  claims  against  the  city  for  alleged  damage  of  various 
kinds  reports  that  he  investigated  2,202  cases,  one  of  which  was  on 
account  of  damage  done  by  a  dog. 

Other  Services  Performed. 

Number  of  cases  investigated  ....... 

Number  of  witnesses  examined  

Number  of  notices  served  

Number  of  permissions  granted  

Number  of  days  in  court  

Number  of  cases  settled  on  recommendation  from  this  office 
Collected  for  damage  to  the  city's  property  and  paid  bills 
amounting  to  

House  of  Detention. 

The  House  of  Detention  for  women  is  located  in  the  Court  House, 
Somerset  street.  All  the  women  arrested  in  the  city  proper  are  taken  to 
the  House  of  Detention  in  vans  provided  for  the  purpose.  They  are  then 
held  in  charge  of  the  matron  until  the  next  session  of  the  court  before 
which  they  are  to  appear.  If  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  they  are 
returned  to  the  House  of  Detention,  and  from  there  conveyed  to  the  jail  or 
institution  to  which  they  have  been  sentenced. 


2,202 
13,142 
5,919 
7,664 
100 
83 

$907.12 
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During  the  year  3,158  women  were  committed  for  the  following: — 


Drunkenness   1,469 

Larceny      .       .       .       .   407 

Night  walking   72 

Fornication   152 

Idle  and  disorderly   38 

Assault  and  battery   .........  25 

Adultery   38 

Violation  of  liquor  law       ........  18 

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  ........  15 

Recommitted  from  County  jail   455 

Recommitted  from  Municipal  court   146 

Various  other  causes  .........  323 


Total  3,158 


Police  Signal  Service. 
Signal  Boxes. 

The  total  number  of  boxes  in  use  is  507.  Of  these,  342  are  connected 
with  the  underground  system  and  165  with  the  overhead. 

Miscellaneous  Work. 
During  the  year  the  employees  of  this  service  responded  to  1,632 
trouble  calls;  inspected  507  signal  boxes,  18  signal  desks  and  955  batteries; 
repaired  129  box  movements,  33  registers,  62  polar  box  bells,  25  locks, 
17  time  stamps,  4  stable  motors,  7  vibrator  bells,  1  relay,  6  pole  changers; 
2  stable  boards  were  rebuilt,  2  electric  clocks  were  repaired,  beside  repair- 
ing all  bell  and  electric  light  work  at  headquarters  and  the  various  stations. 
There  have  been  made  16  plungers,  9  complete  box  fittings,  30  line  blocks, 
15  automatic  hooks,  and  a  large  amount  of  small  work  done  that  cannot 
be  classified. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  cable  was  laid  and  boxes  numbered  3,  4 
and  42  on  Division  12  installed  underground.  This  was  the  1920  pre- 
scribed district.  In  the  1923  underground  district,  cable  was  laid  and 
boxes  numbered  24,  25,  26  and  27  on  Division  15,  connected  with  the 
underground  system.  Ducts  have  been  laid  in  India  square  and  Sears 
street  in  readiness  for  new  Station  house  on  Division  2.  Ducts  and  cables 
were  installed  to  connect  new  Station  house  on  Division  8  with  Constitu- 
tion Wharf. 

During  the  year  a  new  Ford  one-ton  truck  was  purchased  for  use  of 
the  Police  Signal  Service.  There  are  in  use  in  the  Signal  Service  1  White 
truck,  1  Ford  touring  car  and  1  Ford  truck. 

During  the  year  the  wagons  made  48,472  runs,  covering  an  aggregate 
distance  of  81,505  miles.    There  were  36,828  prisoners  conveyed  to  the 
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Station  houses,  4,783  runs  were  made  to  take  injured  or  insane  persons 
to  station  houses,  hospitals  or  their  homes;  and  454  runs  were  made  to 
take  lost  children  to  station  houses.  There  were  2,193  runs  to  fires  aDd 
601  runs  for  liquor  seizures.  During  the  year  there  were  507  signal  boxes 
in  use  arranged  on  72  battery  circuits  and  70  telephone  circuits ;  588,844 
telephone  messages  and  3,974,945  "on  duty"  calls  were  sent  over  the 
lines. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  property  in  the  signal  service  at  the 
present  time: 


18  signal  desks. 
72  circuits. 

507  street  signal  boxes. 

14  stable  call  boards. 

78  test  boxes. 

955  cells  of  battery. 

619,319  feet  underground  cable. 

221,140  feet  overhead  cable. 


21,220  feet  of  duct. 
66  manholes. 
1  White  truck. 
1  Ford  truck. 
1  Ford  touring  car. 
1  line  wagon . 
1  express  wagon. 
1  mugwump  wagon. 


Harbor  Service. 

The  special  duties  performed  by  the  police  of  Division  8,  comprising 
the  harbor  and  the  islands  therein,  were  as  follows : 

Value  of  property  recovered,  consisting  of  boats,  rigging,  float, 

stages,  etc  818,066.40 

Vessels  from  foreign  ports  boarded   1,113 

Vessels  ordered  from  the  channel   782 

Vessels  removed  from  the  channel  by  police  steamers       .       .  5 

Assistance  rendered  vessels        .       .       .       .       .       .       .  Ill 

Assistance  rendered  wharfingers        ......  1 

Permits  granted  to  discharge  cargoes  from  vessels  at  arjchor     .  20 

Obstructions  removed  from  channel  ......  31 

Alarms  of  fire  on  the  water  front  attended        ....  42 

Boats  challenged   237 

Sick  and  injured  persons  assisted       ......  2 

Dead  bodies  recovered       ........  32 

Dead  bodies  cared  for        ........  2 

Persons  rescued  from  drowning         ......  2 

Vessels  assigned  to  anchorage    .......  816 

Cases  investigated   421 

Permits  issued  to  transport  and  deliver  fuel  oil  in  harbor  .       .  339 

The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  in  this  port  during  the  year  was 
8,791;  7,163  being  from  domestic  ports,  515  from  the  British  Provinces 
and  1,113  from  foreign  ports.  Of  the  latter,  1,105  were  steamers,  4 
schooners,  3  motor  vessels  and  1  barge. 
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A  patrol  service  was  maintained  in  Dorchester  Bay  from  June  16  to 
October  20.  The  launch  "E.  U.  Curtis"  cruised  nightly  from  Castle 
Island  to  Neponset  Bridge.  Twenty  cases  were  investigated,  twenty-nine 
boats  challenged,  $2,611  worth  of  property  recovered,  one  vessel  ordered 
from  the  channel  to  proper  anchorage,  three  obstructions  removed  from 
channel,  assistance  rendered  to  twenty-one  boats  in  distress  by  reason 
of  disabled  engines,  stress  of  weather,  etc.,  including  towing  them  with 
persons  on  board  to  a  place  of  safety,  one  dead  body  was  recovered  by 
grappling  and  one  dead  body  recovered  found  floating  in  the  water.  Only 
one  case  of  larceny  from  vessels  in  Dorchester  Bay  was  reported  during 
the  season. 

Horses. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1922,  there  were  32  horses  in  the  service. 
During  the  year  4  were  purchased,  2  humanely  killed  and  1  transferred  to 
the  State  Department  of  Health.    At  the  present  time  there  are  33  in 

the  service. 

Vehicle  Service. 
Automobiles. 

There  are  54  automobiles  in  the  service  at  the  present  time:  14  at 
headquarters;  1  at  the  house  of  detention,  used  as  a  woman's  van  and 
kept  at  Division  4;  7  in  the  city  proper  and  attached  to  Divisions  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5;  4  in  the  South  Boston  district,  attached  to  Divisions  6  and  12; 
2  in  the  East  Boston  district,  attached  to  Division  7;  4  in  the  Roxbury 
district,  attached  to  Division  9  and  10;  2  in  the  Dorchester  district, 
attached  to  Division  11;  2  in  the  Jamaica  Plain  district,  attached  to 
Division  13;  2  in  the  Brighton  district,  attached  to  Division  14;  1  in  the 
Charlestown  district,  attached  to  Division  15;  2  in  the  Back  Bay  and 
Fenway,  attached  to  Division  16;  2  in  the  West  Roxbury  district,  attached 
to  Division  17;  2  in  the  Hyde  Park  distiict,  attached  to  Division  18; 
2  in  the  Mattapan  district,  attached  to  Division  19;  2  assigned  for  use  of 
the  traffic  divisions  and  5  unassigned. 


Cost  of  Running  Automobiles. 


Repairs 
Tires 
Gasolene 
Oil 

Storage 
License  fees 


$17,350  66 
5,550  67 
7,626  16 
1,442  79 
2,710  33 
168  00 


Total 


$34,848  61 
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Ambulances. 

The  Department  is  equipped  with  an  ambulance  at  Division  1  and 
combination  automobiles  (patrol  and  ambulance)  located  in  Divisions  1,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18  and  19. 

During  the  year  the  ambulances  responded  to  calls  to  convey  sick 
and  injured  persons  to  the  following  places. 

City  Hospital   3,650 

City  Hospital  (Relief  Station,  Haymarket  Square)     .       .       .  1,153 

City  Hospital  (Relief  Station,  East  Boston  district)  .       .       .  288 

Calls  where  services  were  not  required       .       .       .       .       .  156 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital   98 

Home   81 

Morgue   71 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital   55 

Psychopathic  Hospital   36 

Boston  State  Hospital   33 

Police  station  houses   20 

Carney  Hospital   19 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital   12 

Forest  Hills  Hospital   6 

Commonwealth  Hospital   3 

Public  Health,  United  States  Service  Hospital  ....  3 

Beth  Israel  Hospital   2 

Chelsea  Naval  Hospital   2 

Children's  Hospital   2 

Faulkner  Hospital   1 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Hospital   1 

Strong  Hospital   1 

Trumbull  Hospital   1 


Total  5,694 
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LIST  OF  VEHICLES  USED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 


Divisions. 

Auto  Ambulance. 

Combination  Auto 
Ambulance. 

Patrol  Wagon. 

Other  Wagons. 

Automobiles. 

Ambulances. 

ia 
& 
'Ho 
to 

n 

Motor  Vans. 

Motor  Cycles. 

Motor  Cycle  Side- 
cars. 

Totals. 

Headquarters  

13 

- 

1 

14 

1 

2 

I 

_ 

1 

x 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

t> 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

9 

1 

5 

_ 

9 

id 

_ 

I 

o 

_ 

Q 
O 

I 

ft 
u 

j 

_ 

4 

1 

7 

Division  14  

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

5 

2 

9 

1 

Division  16  

_ 

8 

4 

14 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

5 

Division  19  

- 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

10 

Unassigned  

5 

5 

Totals  

1 

22 

1 

3 

29 

4 

2 

2 

33 

13 

110 
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Public  Carriages. 

During  the  year  there  were  1,522  carriage  licenses  granted,  being  an 
increase  of  121  as  compared  with  last  year;  1,371  motor  carriages  were 
licensed,  being  an  increase  of  220  compared  with  last  year. 

There  have  been  90  horse-drawn  carriages  licensed  during  the  year. 

There  were  91  articles,  consisting  of  umbrellas,  coats,  handbags, 
etc.,  left  in  carriages  during  the  year,  which  were  turned  over  to  the 
inspector;  19  of  these  were  restored  to  the  owners,  arid  the  balance  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  lost  property  bureau. 

The  following  statement  gives  details  concerning  public  hackney 


carriages,  as  well  as  licenses  to  drive  the  same: 

Number  of  applications  for  carriage  licenses  received        .       .  1,528 

Number  of  carriages  licensed     .......  1,522 

Number  of  licenses  transferred  .......  73 

Number  of  licenses  canceled  or  revoked     .....  33 

Number  of  carriages  inspected   .......  1,522 

Application  for  drivers'  licenses  reported  upon  ....  2,286 

Number  of  complaints  against  drivers  investigated    .       .       .  115 

Number  of  warrants  obtained   10 

Number  of  days  spent  in  court  .......  25 

Articles  left  in  carriages  reported  by  citizens      ....  39 

Articles  left  in  carriages  reported  by  drivers      .       .       .       .  91 

Drivers'  applications  for  licenses  rejected  .....  42 


Since  July  1,  1914,  the  Police  Commissioner  has  assigned  to  persons 
or  corporations  licensed  to  set  up  and  use  hackney  carriages  places  desig- 
nated as  special  stands  for  such  licensed  carriages,  and  there  have  been 
issued  in  the  year  ending  November  30,  1923,  615  such  special  stands. 

Of  these  special  stands,  there  have  been  42  canceled  and  11  trans- 
ferred. 

Sight-seeing  Automobiles. 
During  the  year  ending  November  30,  1923,  there  have  been  issued 
licenses  foi  41  sight-seeing  automobiles  and  24  special  stands  for  them. 
There  have  been  58  chauffeuis'  licenses  granted. 

Wagon  Licenses. 

Licenses  are  granted  to  persons  or  corporations  to  set  up  and  use 
trucks,  wagons  or  other  vehicles  to  convey  merchandise  from  place  to 
place  within  the  City  for  hire. 

During  the  year  4,942  applications  for  such  licenses  were  received; 
4,936  of  these  were  granted  and  6  rejected. 

Of  these  licenses  104  were  subsequently  canceled  for  nonpayment  of 
license  fee,  9  for  other  causes  and  19  transferred  to  new  locations. 
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LISTING  WORK  IN  BOSTON,  ETC. 


Year. 

May  Canvass. 

Year. 

May  Canvass. 

1  QA1 

181,045 
193,195 
194,547 
195,446 

lOI'i  1 

215,388 
219,364 
220,833 

mi  a  i 

1  onr: 

101  r  i 

1  CiCiR 

1  Gf»7 

195,900 

1fll7  1 

221,207 
224,012 
227,466 
235,248 
480,783 
480,106 

1908  •  

201,255 
201,391 
203,603 
206,825 
214,178 

1918*  

1909  

1919  1  

1910  

1920 1  

1911 1  

1921 1  

1912 1  

1922  1  

1  Changed  to  April  1.  2  Listing  done  by  assessors. 


The  following  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  listed  in  April  of  the 


present  year: 

Male   234,157 

Female   243,390 


Total   477,547 

Listing  Expenses. 
The  expenses  of  listing  residents,  not  including  the  services  rendered 
by  members  of  the  police  force,  were  as  follows: 

Printing   $39,898  12 

Clerical  services   24,035  00 

Stationery  .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  115  45 

Interpreters   80  13 

Telephone   3  02 


Total  $64,131  72 


Number  of  Policemen  Employed  in  Listing. 

April  2   1,299 

April  3  •  .  1,237 

April  4   923 

April  5   604 

April  6   366 

April  7   31 

April  9   18 
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Police  Work  on  Jury  Lists. 
The  Police  Department  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  348,  Acts  of 
1907,  assisted  the  Election  Commissioners  in  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  proposed  for  jury  service.    The  police  findings  in  1923 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


1923. 


Dead,  or  could  not  be  found  in  Boston   1,640 

Physically  incapacitated   203 

Convicted  of  crime   410 

Unfit  for  various  reasons   825 

Apparently  fit   9,847 

Total   12,925 


Special  Police. 

Special  police  officers  are  appointed  to  serve  without  pay  from  the 
city,  on  a  written  application  of  any  officer  or  board  in  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston,  or  on  the  application  of  any  responsible 
corporation  or  person,  such  corporation  or  person  to  be  liable  for  the 
official  misconduct  of  the  person  appointed. 

During  the  year  ending  November  30,  1923,  there  were  1,495  special 
police  officers  appointed;  17  applications  for  appointment  were  refused 
for  cause  and  2  revoked. 

Appointments  were  made  on  applications  received  as  follows: 


From  United  States  government        ......  46 

From  State  departments   7 

From  City  departments     ........  350 

From  County  of  Suffolk   18 

From  railroad  corporations        .......  135 

From  other  corporations  or  associations     .....  683 

From  theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement   ....  223 

From  private  institutions   22 

From  churches   11 


M95 

Railroad  Police. 

There  were  19  persons  appointed  railroad  policemen  during  the  year, 
6  of  whom  were  employees  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  13  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 
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Miscellaneous  Licenses. 
The  totaJ  number  of  applications  for  miscellaneous  licenses  received 
was  24,072.  Of  these  23,877  were  granted,  of  which  215  were  canceled 
for  nonpayment,  leaving  23,662.  During  the  year  630  licenses  were 
transferred,  770  canceled,  17  revoked  and  195  applications  were  rejected. 
The  officers  investigated  347  complaints  arising  under  these  licenses. 
The  fees  collected  and  paid  into  the  city  treasury  amounted  to  $57,864.50. 

Musicians'  Licenses. 
Itinerant. 

During  the  year  there  were  61  applications  for  itinerant  musicians' 
licenses  received,  four  of  which  were  rejected.  Six  licenses  were  subse- 
quently canceled  on  account  of  nonpayment  of  license  fee. 

All  the  instruments  in  use  by  itinerant  musicians  are  inspected  before 
the  license  is  granted,  and  it  is  arranged  by  a  qualified  musician,  not  a 
member  of  the  Department,  that  such  instruments  shall  be  inspected  in 
April  and  September  of  each  year. 

During  the  year  77  instruments  were  inspected,  with  the  following 
results : 


Kind  of  Instrument. 


Number 
Inspected . 


Number 
Passed. 


Number 
Rejected. 


Street  pianos 
Hand  organs. 

Violins  

Harp  

Banjos  

Flutes  

Accordions. . 

Guitars  

Mandolin 

Bagpipe  

Vocalists  

Totals. . . 


42 
14 
5 
1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 


77 


34 
8 
5 
1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 


63 


14 


Collective. 

Collective  musicians'  licenses  are  granted  to  bands  of  persons  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  play  on  musical  instruments  in  company  with 
designated  processions  at  stated  times  and  places. 
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The  following  shows  the  number  of  applications  made  for  these 
licenses  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  action  taken  thereon: 


Year. 


Applications.  Granted. 


Rejected. 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


224 

220 

308 

308 

294 

292 

309 

308 

246 

245 

Carrying  Dangerous  Weapons. 
The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  applications  made  to  the 
Police  Commissioner  for  licenses  to  carry  loaded  revolvers  in  this  Com- 
monwealth during  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  such  applications 
granted,  the  number  refused  and  the  number  revoked : 


Year. 

Applications. 

Granted. 

Rejected. 

Revoked. 

1919  

5,006 

4,539 

467 

4 

1920  

2;793 

2,481 

312 

4 

1921  

3,190 

2,843 

347 

4 

1922  

3,100 

2,916 

184 

8 

1923  

3,191 

3,067 

124 

6 

Public  Lodging  Houses. 
The  following  shows  the  number  of  public  lodging  houses  licensed 
by  the  Police  Commissioner  under  chapter  242  of  the  Acts  of  1904  during 
the  year,  the  location  of  each  house  and  the  number  of  lodgers  accom- 
modated : 


Location. 


Number 
Lodged. 


Location. 


Number 
Lodged. 


19  Causeway  street . . 
164  Commercial  street 
194  Commercial  street 
234  Commercial  street 

17  Davis  street  


3,416 
7,868 
45,188 
14,049 
37,266 


1051  Washington  street 
1202  Washington  street 
1025  Washington  street 

Total  


42,735 
18,000 
34,732 

203,254 
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Pensions  and  Benefits. 

On  December  1,  1922,  there  were  258  pensioners  on  the  roll.  During 
the  year  14  died,  viz.,  1  captain,  1  inspector,  1  sergeant  and  11  patrol- 
men; and  10  were  added,  viz.,  1  captain,  1  sergeant  and  8  patrolmen, 
leaving  254  on  the  roll  at  date, —  224  men  and  30  women. 

The  payments  on  account  of  pensions  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  $200,967.43,  and  it  is  estimated  that  $201,458.16  will  be  required  for 
pensions  in  1924.  This  does  not  include  pensions  for  1  deputy  super- 
intendent, 1  captain,  2  lieutenants,  1  sergeant  and  13  patrolmen,  all  of 
whom  are  sixty-five  years  old  or  more,  and  entitled  to  be  pensioned  on 
account  of  age  and  term  of  service. 

The  invested  fund  of  the  police  charitable  fund  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  November  last  amounted  to  $207,550.  There  are  61  beneficiaries 
at  the  present  time,  and  there  has  been  paid  to  them  the  sum  of  $6,970 
during  the  past  year. 

Financial. 

The  total  expenditures  for  police  purposes  during  the  past  year, 
including  the  pensions,  house  of  detention  and  listing  persons  twenty 
years  of  age  or  more,  but  exclusive  of  the  maintenance  of  the  police 
signal  service,  were  $4,160,813.33. 

The  total  revenue  paid  into  the  city  treasury  from  fees  from  licenses 
over  which  the  police  have  supervision,  for  the  sale  of  unclaimed  and 
condemned  property,  uniform  cloth,  etc.,  was  $63,034.46. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  police  signal  service  during  the  year 
was  $47,788.70. 

Plans  and  Recommendations. 
The  Liquor  Situation. 
The  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  laws  by  this  department  did  not 
abate  during  the  year,  and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  liquor  prosecu- 
tions decreased  slightly  was  not  due  to  inactivity,  but  can  be  attributed 
to  several  other  causes,  the  most  important  of  which  were :  That  violators 
of  the  prohibitory  laws  are  becoming  more  wary  and  cautious;  that  the 
sources  of  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  are  becoming  more  various; 
the  police  today  being  confronted  with  the  problem  of  stopping  the 
illegal  sale  of  liquor  in  restaurants,  lunch  rooms  and  cafes  holding  licenses 
as  common  victuallers,  fruit  and  confectionery  stores,  garages  and  gas- 
olene stations,  cobbler,  smoke  and  barber  shop,  office  buildings,  under- 
takers' rooms  and  even  more  unconventional  places;  that  some  courts 
demand  actual  evidence  of  illegal  sales  of  liquor  before  granting  a  war- 
rant to  search  for  intoxicating  liquors;  and  also  because  many  officers 
of  this  department  specially  assigned  to  liquor  work  have  been  withheld 
from  this  work  during  various  periods  of  the  last  year  for  days  at  a  time 
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by  their  enforced  attendance  at  the  criminal  session  of  the  courts  await- 
ing the  trial  or  disposition  of  liquor  cases.  Prosecutions  for  the  sale  or 
keeping  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  futile,  however,  if  the  offenders  do 
not  ultimately  receive  jail  sentences.  The  courts  at  the  present  time 
are  dealing  a  little  more  severely  with  habitual  offenders  and  violators 
of  the  liquor  laws,  but  even  today,  misplaced  clemency  is  extended  to 
some  deliberate  violators.  In  my  opinion,  if  it  is  the  desire  to  enforce 
prohibition,  violations  of  the  liquor  law  should  be  punished  by  jail  sen- 
tences and  not  by  fines,  because  these  offences  are  deliberate,  planned 
in  advance  and  not  attributable,  as  are  many  other  crimes,  to  inherent 
weaknesses  which  overpower  and  master  some  unfortunates.  This 
department  has  been  honestly,  courageously  and  persistently  prosecuting 
violators  of  the  liquor  law,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  cul- 
prits never  darken  the  doors  of  a  jail  but  instead  are  fined,  the  result  is 
that  many  of  them  are  turned  back  into  society  to  sell  their  noxious 
and  nauseous  wares.  The  repeated  imposition  of  fines  upon  persons 
engaged  in  violating  the  prohibition  laws  is  in  its  last  analysis  ODly  a 
license  to  continue  the  illegal  occupation. 

Prohibition  enforcement  officers  of  this  Commonwealth,  further- 
more, are  impeded  and  obstructed  because  the  present  state  enforcement 
act  contains  wide  and  serious  loopholes  which  can  be  and  are  readily 
used  by  this  particular  class  of  liquor  law  violators.  Deliberate  violators, 
because  of  legal  technicalities  that  are  raised,  often  escape  punishment. 
I  believe  that  if  any  person  conducting  a  store  or  place  licensed  as  a 
common  victualler  or  to  sell  so-called  soft  drinks  is  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  liquor  law,  that  the  victualler's  license  as  well  as  the  license 
to  sell  these  non-intoxicating  liquors  should  be  revoked  upon  the  first 
offence  and  should  not  be  restored  to  him  or  to  any  person  acting  actually, 
although  not  apparently,  in  his  behalf. 

Prior  to  my  last  report,  although  a  person  could  be  arrested  under 
the  State  laws  for  illegally  transporting  intoxicating  liquors,  yet  no  prose- 
cution could  be  made  for  the  act  of  transporting  intoxicating  liquor 
illegally,  because  there  was  no  state  law  prohibiting  the  same.  The  effect 
of  the  law,  therefore,  permitting  the  arrest  of  a  person  illegally  transport- 
ing liquor  was  thus  absolutely  nullified. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  the  legislature  enacted  legislation 
making  the  transportation  of  liquor  without  a  permit  a  criminal  offense, 
but  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  XLVIII  of  the  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  two  petitions  were  filed  asking 
for  a  referendum  on  this  subject,  and  in  consequence  of  the  filing  of  these 
petitions,  the  law  was  suspended  pending  its  submission  to  the  people  on 
the  ballot  of  November  4,  1924,  thus  leaving  conditions  as  they  were 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

For  the  year  ending  November,  30,  1923,  this  department  made  270 
prosecutions  in  the  various  state  courts  for  violation  of  the  various  drug 
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laws;  and  for  the  same  period,  not  including  arrests  for  drunkenness, 
3,326  prosecutions  in  the  state  courts  and  22  in  the  Federal  court,  a  total 
of  3,348  cases  for  violation  of  the  liquor  law,  as  compared  to  a  total  of 
3,464  cases  prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  liquor  laws  in  the  various 
courts  of  this  Commonwealth  and  the  Federal  court  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1922. 

Traffic. 

With  an  expected  estimate  of  more  than  a  half  million  automobiles 
to  be  registered  in  this  Commonwealth  next  year,  plans  are  being  care- 
fully formulated  by  this  department  to  absorb  the  increased  burden  of 
traffic  in  this  city. 

A  new  Traffic  Division,  designated  Division  21,  was  created,  and  the 
City  so  far  as  traffic  purposes  are  concerned  has  been  divided  into  two 
divisions.  This  new  division  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  fifty 
more  men  having  been  assigned  to  traffic  duty,  the  present  quarters  of 
Division  20  were  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  additional  men.  Many 
of  the  traffic  posts  were  too  far  distant  to  be  easily  reached  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Division  20  with  headquarters  in  the  downtown  section,  and  a  new 
traffic  division  with  headquarters  located  in  the  immediate  environs  of  the 
city  was  deemed  advisable.  The  station  house  for  Division  21,  located  in  a 
part  of  the  Boston  Arena  property  at  262  St.  Botolph  street  and  equipped 
with  all  modern  improvements  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  the  men, 
has  been  leased  to  the  City  of  Boston  for  police  purposes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  main  traffic  arteries  of  this  city  are  being  increas- 
ingly loaded,  and  as  pedestrian  as  well  as  vehicular  traffic  must  be  pro- 
tected and  controlled,  a  number  of  new  fixed  traffic  posts  has  been  created. 
Pedestrians  must  be  summarily  educated  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
cross  streets  at  random,  but  only  at  allocated  points  and  on  signal  from 
traffic  officers.  A  large  number  of  accidents,  some  fatal,  is  solely  and 
directly  attributable  to  negligence,  at  times  gross,  on  the  part  of  pedestrians. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  control  of  traffic  in 
the  city  by  eliminating  unreasonable  parking  and  by  the  adoption  of 
one-way  streets.  Traffic  at  the  present  time  in  the  downtown  section  is 
fairly  fluid. 

This  department  is  greatly  handicapped  by  reason  of  an  insufficient 
number  of  officers  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners  relating  to  the  parking  of  pleasure 
cars  and  other  motor  vehicles.  Many  violating  these  rules  escape  punish- 
ment. In  the  downtown  section,  devoted  to  business  purposes,  only 
vehicles  which  are  used  for  business  should  use  these  streets  in  the  day 
time,  and  in  addition,  pleasure  vehicles  parked  or  operated  in  the  con- 
gested sections  seriously  impede  the  quick  and  rapid  movement  of  the 
Fire  Department.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish  a  night  force  to  attend  to  traffic  only,  as  in  many 
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parts  of  downtown  Boston  it  is  congested  at  night  as  in  the  day  time. 
Numerous  complaints  reach  this  office  daily  relative  to  delays  in  reaching 
theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement  caused  by  this  congestion.  This 
work  of  night  traffic  is  now  being  done  by  route  men  to  the  detriment  of 
proper  policing  of  important  sections  of  the  city. 

Traffic  conditions  at  the  present  time  demand  that  at  least  one 
hundred  patrolmen  be  added  to  this  department.  Many  additional 
officers  above  the  number  now  in  the  department  could  also  be  employed 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  Act. 

A  number  of  the  traffic  officers  having  been  injured,  some  seriously, 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  automobiles,  lights  and  illuminating 
fixed  posts  have  been  located  in  conspicuous  positions.  At  present  there 
are  about  fifty  of  these  lights  in  operation,  and  in  time  every  important 
fixed  post,  when  necessary,  will  be  illuminated.  Traffic  towers  with 
semaphore  equipment  are  under  consideration  and,  if  after  study  it  is 
found  that  their  adoption  will  result  in  a  saving  of  man  power  to  this 
department,  some  will  undoubtedly  be  erected. 

As  in  my  report  of  last  year,  I  again  urge  that  a  traffic  court  be 
created  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston,  to  which 
a  judge  may  be  assigned  to  hear  only  cases  involving  violations  of  motor 
vehicle  laws.  The  magistrate  assigned  to  this  court,  in  my  opinion, 
could  accomplish  much  toward  producing  a  more  pleasant  feeling  between 
the  police  and  the  motorist,  because  the  alleged  offending  operator  not 
only  could  present  his  defense,  if  any,  in  more  detail,  but  the  magistrate 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  only  type  of  criminal  case  before 
him,  could  give  much  beneficial  advice  to  the  motorist  and  eventually 
balance  the  particular  offence  with  an  appropriate  disposition.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  court  with  weekly  or  bi-weekly  sessions  would  eliminate 
the  present  difficulty  experienced  by  division  commanders  of  having 
some  important  routes  or  posts  each  day  only  partially  covered  because 
of  the  absence  of  officers  attending  court  for  automobile  cases  on  different 
days  of  the  week. 

Although  perhaps  not  entirely  relevant  to  the  main  subject  of  traffic, 
I  feel,  however,  at  this  time  that  the  residence  of  the  owners  of  auto- 
mobiles as  stated  in  the  applications  for  registration,  should  be  carefully 
verified  before  a  registration  is  issued,  inasmuch  as  upon  a  recent  examina- 
tion of  stolen  and  abandoned  cars  recovered  by  officers  of  this  depart- 
ment it  was  discovered  that  in  a  number  of  cases  a  fictitious  address  was 
given  to  the  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
number  plates  were  assigned. 

Concealed  Weapons. 
The  need  for  drastic  legislation  punishing  persons  unlawfully  selling 
or  carrying  firearms  is  urgent. 

Death  and  murderous  assaults  by  irresponsible  persons  possessing 
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firearms  must  be  checked,  and  an  effectual  means  to  that  end  is  legisla- 
tion, both  to  reasonably  regulate  the  source  of  supply  of  firearms,  and  to 
forbid  the  issuance  of  permits  to  certain  persons  to  carry  firearms. 

Narcotic  drugs  under  the  present  system  of  Federal  distribution 
cannot  be  freely  obtained  and  supervisory  methods  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  the  Federal  government  in  the  release  of  drugs  from  concerns 
licensed  to  possess  and  distribute  the  same  could  easily  be  employed  by 
the  various  states,  by  enacting  similar  state  laws,  in  the  matter  of  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  firearms  within  the  state. 

While  it  may  be  admitted  that  legislation  can  be  passed  affecting 
only  the  sale  and  distribution  of  firearms  by  concerns  doing  business 
within  this  Commonwealth,  and  that  local  legislation  cannot  forbid  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  firearms  by  mail  order  houses  outside  this  Com- 
monwealth, yet  laws  should  be  passed  immediately  checking  the  almost 
present  promiscuous  sale  of  firearms  by  concerns  doing  business  within 
this  state. 

Legislation  forbidding  the  sale  of  magazines  or  periodicals  advertising 
the  sale  of  firearms  would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  indiscriminate 
distribution  of  firearms  by  mail  order  houses,  and  this  legislation,  together 
with  ,the  aid  of  railroad,  express  and  postal  authorities,  could  do  much 
to  check  up  persons  who  receive  firearms  from  this  source  outside  this 
Commonwealth . 

I  recommend  legislation  to  remedy  existing  conditions  surrounding 
the  sale  of  firearms,  which  provide  that  a  firearm  cannot  be  delivered  on 
the  same  day  of  the  application  for  the  purchase,  rent  or  lease  thereof 
to  a  person  who  has  not  a  permit  to  carry  the  same.  In  the  first  place,  I 
believe  this  law  is  being  evaded  and  that  firearms  are  being  sold,  on  the 
same  day  the  application  is  made,  to  persons  who  have  no  permits  to 
carry  concealed  weapons,  and  that  under  the  present  system,  irresponsible 
persons  are  obtaining  firearms  by  simply  waiting  a  few  hours  after  they 
have  made  application  for  the  same.  Firearms  should  be  sold  only  to 
a  person  with  a  permit  to  carry  the  same,  as  this  insures  safety  to  the 
public,  inasmuch  as  a  person  who  has  been  granted  a  permit  to  carry 
firearms  has  been  adjudged  a  proper  person  to  carry  dangerous  weapons. 
All  licensees  to  sell  firearms  should  stamp  upon  the  permit  the  time  and 
date  of  the  sale  or  lease,  and  the  number  of  the  revolver,  so  that  no  second 
firearm  can  be  purchased  or  leased  upon  the  same  permit.  The  penalty 
for  violating  the  terms  of  the  license  should  be  imprisonment  and  not 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  a  forfeiture  of  the  license. 

A  permit,  in  my  opinion,  should  bear  on  its  face  the  photograph  and 
finger  prints  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued,  and  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  no  permit  to  carry  a  firearm  should  be  issued  to  an  unnaturalized 
person,  or  a  person  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  a  user  or  purveyor  of  drugs, 
or  a  minor,  except  minors  in  the  employ  of  banks,  public  utility  corpora- 
tions and  business  of  a  similar  nature,  where  the  application  for  the  permit 
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for  the  minor  is  indorsed  by  a  proper  authorized  official  of  the  company 
by  w  hich  the  minor  is  employed. 

I  recommend  legislation  that  in  the  trial  of  a  person  for  the  com- 
mission of,  or  an  attempt  to  commit,  a  felony  against  the  person  of  another, 
the  fact  that  he  was  armed  with  a  pistol  or  revolver  and  had  no  permit  to 
carry  the  same  should  be  considered  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  intent 
to  commit  or  attempt  to  commit  the  felony  for  which  he  was  apprehended. 

While  I  do  not  care  to  appear  fanatical  or  hysterical  on  this  subject, 
yet,  inasmuch  as  since  my  last  report  one  officer  of  this  department  was 
murdered  by  armed  thugs  and  several  others  have  been  pitiably  and  per- 
manently maimed  by  this  class  of  criminals,  I  feel  that  in  justice  to  the 
men  in  this  department  and  to  the  public  in  general,  that  their  interests 
should  be  considered  as  carefully  as  those  of  the  concerns  wrhich  manu- 
facture and  sell  these  deadly  weapons. 

Relative  to  Garages. 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  matter  of  checking  up  cars  which  are 
suspected  to  have  been  used  in  robberies,  holdups  and  other  illegal  ven- 
tures. In  searching  the  records  kept  at  garages,  an  unsatisfactory  system 
has  been  discovered.  OwTing  to  the  present  lawr  which  does  not  require  the 
owner  or  proprietor,  or  person  in  control  of  a  garage  to  record  cars  which 
are  brought  into  his  garage  by  chauffeurs,  that  duty  being  placed  upon  the 
chauffeur  himself,  and  inasmuch  as  the  chauffeur  may  not  be  a  resident 
of  the  city  or  state,  the  system  works  out  unsatisfactorily,  and  immediate 
legislation  is  necessary. 

At  this  time,  a  new  method  for  the  temporary  and  at  times  permanent 
storage  of  cars  in  other  than  garages,  as  garages  are  know7n  by  the  public 
today,  has  been  adopted,  to  wit,  in  fields  or  open  spaces;  and  I  believe  that 
legislation  should  be  passed  amending  the  present  law,  so  that  persons  con- 
trolling open-air  parking  spaces,  where  motor  vehicles  are  stored  or  kept 
for  hire,  should  be  required  to  keep  the  same  records  as  the  owners,  or 
persons  in  control,  of  garages  at  the  present  time  are  obliged  to  keep. 

Interchange  of  Police  Communications. 

The  relations  of  this  department  with  the  police  departments  of  the 
various  cities  and  towrns  are  very  cordial.  All  requests  for  information  or 
action  have  been  received  wuth  unhesitating  courtesy. 

The  automobile  figures  today  prominently  in  the  commission  of 
crime  and  at  the  same  time  affords  an  effective  means  of  escape  for 
criminals.  Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  commission  of  a  crime,  the 
offender  may  be  miles  from  the  scene  of  its  commission. 

An  accurate  description  of  the  criminal  and  of  the  crime  should  be 
received  by  the  police  officials  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  in  this  state 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  while  I 
believe  that  state  broadcasting  radio  stations  in  various  allocated  sectors 
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of  this  state  might  work  out  at  times  satisfactorily,  yet  because  of  at- 
mospheric conditions  which,  at  present  at  least,  cannot  be  overcome,  it 
might  fail  in  emergencies,  and  I  therefore  recommend  the  installation  of  a 
telephone  system  with  its  radio  starting  at  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  with  headquarters  at  the  State  House,  and  connecting  the  police 
departments  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  entire  state,  so  that 
communications  received  by  telephone  at  state  headquarters  in  relation 
to  crime  might  be  instantly  released  to  these  police  units. 

The  adoption  of  the  system  now  known  as  the  Morkrum  Teletype, 
which  I  understand  is  functioning  satisfactorily  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
whereby  communications  transmitted  by  telephone  to  a  main  distributing 
center  and  thence  conveyed  instantly  by  means  of  a  master  typewriter  or 
transmitting  machine  to  the  different  cities  and  towns,  the  message  being 
simultaneously  received  on  the  receiving  typewriter  of  the  city  or  town 
notified,  while  expensive,  is  worth  considering  for  state-wide  work. 

Payment  of  Death  Benefit  on  Account  of  Officers  Killed  in  Performance  of 

Their  Duty. 

At  this  time  I  recommend  legislation  whereby  section  87  of  chapter 
32  of  the  General  Laws  as  amended  by  chapter  178  of  the  Acts  of  1923, 
granting  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  any  police 
off  cer  killed  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  for  the  use  equally  of 
his  widow  and  minor  children,  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  broaden  the 
beneficiaries  under  this  act,  so  that  the  immediate  dependent  family  of 
the  officer  might  benefit  thereby.  At  the  present  time  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  limit  the  payment  of  the  thousand  dollars  solely  to  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  officer  killed,  and  do  not  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  money  in  case  the  officer  was  unmarried  but  had  dependent  relatives. 
During  the  last  year,  two  unmarried  patrolmen  of  this  department  were 
killed  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duty:  One  a  motorcycle  officer  as 
a  result  of  a  collision,  and  the  other  murdered  while  apprehending  persons 
whom  he  suspected  of  holdups  and  robberies.  I  therefore  feel  that 
dependent  relatives  of  unmarried  officers,  stricken  in  the  conscientious 
performance  of  their  duty,  should  be  included  as  beneficiaries  under  this 
law. 

Station  Houses  and  Garages. 
During  the  year  extensive  repainting  and  cleaning  have  been  done  in 
many  of  the  station  houses  and  the  house  of  detention,  and  sanitary 
equipment  and  heating  apparatus  installed  in  a  general  effort  to  make 
these  buildings  clean  and  comfortable.  Three  of  the  stables  formerly 
used  for  horse-drawn  vehicles  have  been  remodeled  and  reconstructed  as 
fireproof  garages,  and  several  of  the  department  garages  have  been  cleaned 
and  repainted. 

Division  8  now  occupies  its  new  building  on  Commercial  street, 
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adjoining  North  End  park.  The  new  Station  2  on  Milk  and  Sears  streets, 
to  house  Division  2,  Traffic  Division  20  and  the  property  clerk's  depart- 
ment, will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  next  year.  The 
Municipal  Court  House  on  Seaverns  avenue,  West  Roxbury,  is  under- 
going extensive  alterations  and  soon  will  be  added  to  the  present  police 
building  of  Station  13.  Plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  police  station 
in  Hyde  Park  have  been  prepared  and  the  contract  for  its  construction 
has  been  awarded. 

Many  sites  have  been  considered  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
for  headquarters  and  several  plans  have  been  submitted.  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  I  have  the  assurance  of  His  Honor,  Mayor  Curley,  that  the 
location  for  the  new  headquarters  building  will  be  on  the  plot  of  land  at 
the  southerly  corner  of  Berkeley,  Stuart  and  Stanhope  streets.  Plans 
will  be  drawn  for  an  eight- story  building  of  architectural  worth,  which 
will  eliminate  the  present  inadequate  headquarters  building  in  Pemberton 
square. 

Several  other  station  houses  of  this  department  are  at  present  inade- 
quate, out  of  date  and  stand  in  need  of  immediate  replacement  with  new 
buildings,  the  most  important  of  which  I  consider  to  be  Station  3  on  Joy 
street,  Station  4  on  La  Grange  street  and  Station  5  on  East  Dedham 
street. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATION  BUREAU. 
M.  Douglas  Flattery,  Chairman. 
Harry  N.  Gtjterman.  Harry  H.  Kay. 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Maloxey.  Dr.  Sarah  E.  Palmer. 

Mrs.  Francis  E.  Slattery.  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White. 


The  Boston  Conservation  Bureau,  established  by  the  City  Council  in 
1922,  consists  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  three  annually. 
The  chairman  is  designated  by  the  Mayor,  and  all  serve  without  compen- 
sation. 

The  Bureau  is  required  to  make  from  time  to  time  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Mayor  as  will  be  conducive  to  the  conservation  of  human  life 
and  the  promotion  of  public  health. 

After  the  Bureau  was  organized  it  took  over  the  activities  which  had 
been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  of 
Boston  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Conservation.  This  work  included 
the  giving  of  public  exhibitions  in  the  parks  during  the  summer  months 
and  in  halls  and  schools  during  the  winter  months.  Most  of  the  moving 
picture  films  were  chosen  for  their  educational  value  in  the  development 
of  good  citizenship,  and  the  programs  also  included  patriotic  songs  and 
slides  with  such  quotations  as  would  tend  to  instill  patriotism  and  develop 
good  citizens. 
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An  appropriation  of  $17,000  was  made  for  this  work  and  the  Bureau 
appointed  an  experienced  director  who  served  for  several  months.  Since 
October  1  these  programs  have  been  carried  on  twice  weekly  under  the 
direction  of  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Mr.  Morgan,  Mrs.  White  and 
Mrs.  Maloney.  If  this  work  is  to  be  continued  with  the  same  activity, 
an  appropriation  of  at  least  $17,000  will  be  necessary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Early  in  the  year  the  writer  and  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Trustees 
of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  had  several  conferences  with  a  view  to 
working  out  a  plan  which  would  develop  a  universal  five-cent  fare  on  all 
surface  lines  coming  into  the  City.  After  a  number  of  conferences  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Trustees  and  the  general  manager  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway,  a  plan  was  developed  by  which  a  return  coupon  good 
for  a  single  ride  on  the  surface  cars  was  arranged  on  several  of  the  routes 
leading  to  Massachusetts  avenue  for  ten  cents,  and  the  Trustees  promised 
to  extend  this  privilege  in  the  immediate  future  on  other  routes.  So  far 
this  has  not  been  done,  but  negotiations  are  being  carried  on  for  the 
extension  of  this  privilege.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  these 
coupons  should  not  be  made  more  nearly  of  the  value  of  five  cents  by 
making  them  good  for  a  ride  in  either  direction  within  the  time  limit 
stamped  on  said  coupon. 

The  necessity  for  relieving  the  shortage  of  housing  is  a  pressing  one 
for  the  citizens  of  modern  means  as  well  as  those  of  the  poorer  class. 
The  Bureau,  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  experts  consisting  of 
two  real  estate  men,  two  architects,  a  building  contractor,  an  engineer, 
and  a  banker,  prepared  plans  for  blocks  of  brick  buildings,  each  building 
containing  two  suites  of  six  rooms  and  bath.  These  buildings  were  de- 
signed for  economical  construction,  the  necessities  of  life  rather  than  the 
luxuries  being  considered,  and  all  parts  where  possible  were  standardized 
so  as  to  save  money  on  the  cost.  Without  disclosing  that  the  City  was 
in  any  way  interested,  an  option  was  obtained  on  a  nice  tract  of  land  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston  at  a  cost  which  would  have  enabled  the 
committee  to  sell  lots  of  3,000  feet  for  less  than  $150.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  houses  could  be  erected  for  a  cost  of  about  $6,000  with  two  small 
garages  in  the  rear,  and  it  was  proposed  that  these  houses  should  be  sold 
to  citizens  of  Boston  of  good  character  and  of  not  less  than  five  years 
residence  as  voters,  the  preference  being  given  to  families  with  five 
children  or  more.  It  was  planned  to  demand  a  payment  of  about  $1,000 
from  each  purchaser  and  to  interest  the  large  financial  institutions  in 
giving  mortgages  of  the  other  80  per  cent  of  the  cost,  these  mortgages 
being  reduced  by  annual  payments. 

Unfortunately  there  were  no  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  plan, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  the  City  ask  the  Legislature  for  authority  to 
borrow  $1,000,000  annually  outside  the  debt  limit  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  assisting  citizens  along  the  above  lines  to  own  their  own  homes. 
A  million  dollars  yearly  would  finance  the  erection  of  about  200  homes 
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and  each  appropriation  should  be  paid  back  in  full  within  five  years,  as  a 
payment  of  5  per  cent  annually  in  addition  to  the  annual  interest  pay- 
ment would  bring  the  mortgages  down  to  a  point  where  they  would  be 
available  for  savings  banks  and  other  investors. 

The  great  need  is  for  cheap  money,  which  now  costs  speculating 
builders  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  for  intelligent  planning  by  men  of 
experience  in  finance  and  construction. 

The  City  could  make  its  loans  at  5  per  cent  and  make  a  profit  suffi- 
cient to  pay  all  expense  of  operation.  The  work  should  be  supervised  by 
an  unpaid  committee. 

This  bureau  was  charged  nothing  for  the  expense  of  the  above- 
mentioned  investigation  or  plans. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  the  City  of  Boston  as  well  as  in  other  large 
cities  for  a  diagnostic  clinic  under  the  direction  of  the  best  available 
specialists,  this  clinic  to  be  open  every  evening  or  at  least  three  evenings 
a  week  so  that  respectable  business  people  of  moderate  means  engaged 
during  the  day  time  may  have  a  consultation  without  losing  their  time 
during  the  day  or  without  pauperizing  themselves  by  going  to  the  free 
hospital  clinics. 

A  meeting  was  called  in  the  Mayor's  chamber  to  which  all  the  Hos- 
pital Trustees  and  principal  staff  members  were  invited  and  a  detailed 
plan,  worked  out  by  the  chairman,  assisted  by  Drs.  E.  H.  Bradford,  Henry 
A.  Christian,  and  John  H.  Cunningham,  was  presented.  The  meeting 
discussed  the  subject  thoroughly  and  there  was  practically  no  opposition, 
although  the  method  of  operation  was  not  made  quite  clear  to  the  under- 
standing of  all  those  present.  Since  that  time  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  under  the  leadership  of  Doctor  Washburn,  who  was  present  at 
that  meeting,  has  developed  its  day  clinics  and  is  building  a  large  addition 
to  its  wards  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  this  class  of  patients. 

The  City  of  Boston  should  take  the  lead  in  establishing  such  a  clinic 
and  it  is  believed  that  assistance  can  be  obtained  from  outside  sources 
to  cover  at  least  part  of  the  expenses.  Quarters  could  be  obtained  at 
small  cost  in  some  existing  building  which  should  be  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  City.  The  equipment  would  not  cost  more  than  $10,000  to  $12,000 
and  a  maximum  total  of  $50,000  would  be  all  the  money  required  to  under- 
write the  institution.  Probably  the  annual  cost  would  be  very  small,  as 
fees  ranging  from  $3  to  $10  should  be  charged,  these  fees  being  based  on 
the  income  of  the  patient.  As  far  as  possible  consultation  should  be 
confined  to  diagnosis  so  as  to  avoid  infringing  on  the  rights  of  general 
practitioners,  but  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  first  step  in  the  cure  of 
disease  is  always  accurate  diagnosis.  Three  complete  teams  of  specialists 
should  be  appointed,  and  to  begin  with  one  night  a  week  for  each  team 
would  be  sufficient.  A  secretary  who  should  be  a  physician  should  be 
the  only  salaried  officer,  except  such  nurses  and  attendants  as  might  be 
necessary.    Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  fees  could  be  deducted  to  pay 
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these  expenses  as  well  as  other  overhead,  the  remainder  to  be  divided  in 
certain  proportions  amongst  the  members  of  the  visiting  staff. 

An  appropriation  of  $13,000  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
special  research  investigations  in  preventive  medicine,  and  the  following 
committee  agreed  to  give  their  service  for  this  work:  Drs.  W.  T.  Bovie, 
E.  H.  Bradford,  John  J.  Cunningham,  M.  Douglas  Flattery,  David  J. 
Johnson,  Richard  P.  Strong,  John  C.  Torrey  and  Haas  Zinsser.  This? 
Committee  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Harvard  Club  early  in  April  and 
appointed  Dr.  Roger  C.  Graves  as  executive  secretary,  he  being  eminently 
fitted  for  this  position  by  reason  of  his  experience  as  a  laboratory  worker 
and  clinician. 

It  appearing  that  a  certain  disease  had  mystified  and  baffled  medical 
science  for  hundreds  of  years  and  that  the  discovery  some  years  ago  of  the 
bacteria  which  caused  the  disease  had  done  little,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  females,  to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
centrate on  the  study  of  the  cause  of  this  disease  in  females  and  after- 
wards upon  its  cure.  Two  laboratory  workers  of  long  experience,  one  of 
whom  had  spent  nearly  twelve  years  in  the  study  of  this  germ  as  a  bacteri- 
ologist and  the  other  nearly  eight  years  as  a  serologist  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Department  of  Health  of  New  York,  were  recommended  to 
the  Committee,  and  it  was  decided  to  employ  these  scientists,  and  owing 
to  the  opportunity  of  doing  such  important  work  they  resigned  their 
positions  in  New  York  and  took  up  the  work  at  Long  Island  Hospital 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee.  Very  important  discoveries  have 
been  made  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  humanity. 
Twenty-eight  female  children  aged  from  about  two  to  twelve  have  been 
under  close  observation  for  over  four  months.  They  were  all  suffering 
from  the  disease  in  question,  but  up  to  this  time  no  cause  could  be  found 
for  the  disease  nor  was  any  treatment  found  in  the  least  effective,  although 
all  of  the  known  methods  had  been  tried  from  time  to  time  by  the  various 
successive  members  of  the  staff.  The  Committee  is  now  able  to  state 
that  in  all  but  one  of  these  cases  the  specific  germ  has  been  discovered 
and  the  seat  of  the  infection  located.  A  large  amount  of  additional  work 
must  be  done  to  check  up  these  discoveries  by  culture  and  in  other  ways, 
and  then  the  next  step  which  is  already  being  planned  is  to  try  and  dis- 
cover a  cure  which  will  be  so  safe  and  simple  that  it  can  be  easily  carried 
out  by  any  physician  in  general  practice. 

Owing  to  the  great  assistance  given  by  the  various  members  of  the 
Committee,  not  only  by  personal  work  but  by  the  assigning  of  their  own 
assistants  to  do  part  of  the  work  without  compensation  and  also  by  the 
gifts  of  materials,  the  work  has  been  carried  on  with  great  economy  and 
a  large  amount  of  the  appropriation  will  remain  in  our  hands  at  the  end 
of  the  financial  year.  However,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  it  was 
voted  to  appoint  an  additional  bacteriologist  and  an  epidemiologist  as 
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well  as  a  biochemist  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  work,  so  that  for 
next  year  the  committee  ought  to  have  $25,000  appropriated  for  this 
work. 

Only  scientists  of  special  experience  will  be  employed,  as  in  this  way 
months  or  even  years  of  experimentation  will  be  saved. 

A  clinic  has  been  established  at  Long  Island  Hospital  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  and  treating  high  blood  pressure  and  metabolism.  This 
work  is  carried  on  by  the  Long  Island  staff  and  it  is  hoped  to  give  relief 
to  a  large  number  of  people,  some  of  whom  are  young  enough  to  become 
useful  citizens  if  cured  of  this  disease.  At  present  there  is  no  known  cure 
for  arteriosclerosis.  The  methods  of  treatment  are  along  new  lines, 
and  the  studies  being  carried  on  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  great  service  to  the 
medical  profession  as  well  as  to  the  human  race. 

These  investigations  have,  of  course,  a  direct  bearing  on  the  necessity 
for  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  School 
Department.  The  fact  that  twenty-eight  children  in  one  community 
can  be  affected  with  a  terrible  disease  which  is  believed  by  the  public  to 
be  found  only  among  immoral  characters  proves  that  this  disease  can  be 
acquired  innocently  from  mothers,  sisters,  or  playmates,  and  therefore 
special  precautions  should  be  taken  in  primary  schools  to  examine  all 
suspicious  cases  and  to  segregate  them. 

Female  physicians  should  be  appointed  for  this  purpose  or  nurses 
specially  trained. 

Our  increased  knowledge  of  the  actions  and  functions  of  the  endocrine 
glands  also  points  to  the  necessity  of  the  study  by  experts  of  all  children 
who  are  subnormal,  either  mentally  or  physically.  A  slight  derangement 
of  one  or  more  of  these  glands  will  cause  dwarfism,  idiocy,  epileptic  fits  or 
merely  stupidity;  and  careful  scientific  treatment  may  improve  or  cure 
these  defects ;  but  it  is  not  only  the  extreme  cases  that  need  treatment  but 
the  slight  cases  where  a  child  appears  merely  slow  or  stupid. 

Many  children  who  will  otherwise  become  criminal  or  worthless  may 
develop  into  useful  citizens  by  a  little  care  and  intelligent  direction  during 
childhood. 


BOSTON  RETIREMENT  BOARD. 

Wilfred  J.  Doyle,  Chairman. 
John  J.  Curley,  Treasurer,  ex  officio. 
J.  George  Herlihy,  Secretary. 

By  chapter  521,  Acts  of  1922,  retirement  of  certain  city  and  county 
employees  was  provided  for,  with  pensions  based  on  annuity  and  contri- 
butory payments.  Every  employee  in  service  on  February  1,  1923,  unless 
already  covered  by  some  other  pension  law,  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  60 
days  from  said  date,  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  this  retirement  system  if 
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no  written  notice  declining  such  membership  has  meanwhile  been  received. 
An  employee  already  covered  by  some  other  pension  law  cannot  join  this 
system  except  by  waiving  and  renouncing  all  benefits  enjoyed  under  such 
other  law.  All  persons  who  become  employees  after  February  1,  1923, 
shall  be  members  of  this  system  and  cannot  receive  any  allowance  other 
than  under  its  provisions. 

Three  separate  funds  are  established  by  this  retirement  system,  viz.: 
(1)  the  Annuity  Savings  Fund,  to  which  shall  be  paid  regular  four  per  cent 
deductions  from  the  salaries  of  employees  belonging;  (2)  the  Pension 
Accumulation  Fund,  consisting  of  annual  contributions  by  the  City, 
determined  by  actuarial  computations  on  the  basis  of  mortality  and  serv- 
ice tables  approved  by  the  Retirement  Board;  (3)  the  Retirement  Reserve 
Fund,  to  which,  upon  a  member's  retirement,  shall  be  transferred  the 
following  amounts:  (a)  from  the  Annuity  Savings  the  accumulated 
deductions  from  the  member's  salary,  (b)  from  the  Pension  Accumulation 
a  sum  equal  to  the  said  total  deductions,  (c)  also  from  the  Pension  Accumu- 
lation in  case  of  the  accidental  death  or  the  retirement  of  a  new  entrant  a 
sum  sufficient  to  provide  the  pension  payable  on  such  account  not  covered 
by  paragraph  (b).  To  all  members  leaving  the  service,  not  by  retirement, 
shall  be  returned  from  the  Annuity  Savings  Fund  the  accumulated  pay- 
ments of  such  to  said  fund. 

A  member  of  this  retirement  system  who  shall  have  attained  age,  60, 
shall  upon  his  own  application  be  retired  for  superannuation  within  30 
days  after  the  filing  of  such  application,  or  he  may,  and  if  a  member  of 
the  police  force  he  shall,  upon  the  application  of  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment, be  retired  for  superannuation  by  the  Retirement  Board.  A  member 
of  this  system  who  shall  have  attained  age,  70,  shall  be  retired  for  super- 
annuation within  30  days,  except  members  of  the  judiciary,  etc. 

Upon  retirement  for  superannuation  a  member  of  the  retirement 
system  shall  receive  a  retirement  allowance  consisting  of:  (a)  an  annuity 
which  shall  be  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  his  accumulated  payments  to  the 
Annuity  Fund  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  (6)  a  pension  equal  to  said 
annuity,  (c)  if  a  member  was  an  employee  at  the  time  the  system  was 
established  and  became  a  member  within  one  year  thereafter,  an  addi- 
tional pension  having  an  actuarial  value  equivalent  to  twice  the  con- 
tributions which  he  would  have  made  during  his  prior  service  had  the 
system  then  been  in  operation,  together  with  regular  interest  thereon. 
The  total  pension  of  any  member  shall  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  average 
annual  compensation  received  by  him  during  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  his  retirement. 

Retirement  for  ordinary  disability  shall  be  made  by  the  Retirement 
Board  upon  the  application  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
member  is  employed  or  of  the  member  or  a  person  acting  in  his  behalf, 
stating  that  said  member  is  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for  the 
performance  of  duty  and  ought  to  be  retired;  provided,  that  said  member 
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has  not  attained  age,  60,  and  has  had  15  or  mere  years  of  service  next 
preceding  his  application  and  that  the  Medical  Board,  after  examination, 
shall  report  that  said  member  is  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated 
for  the  performance  of  duty  and  that  he  should  be  retired.  Upon  retire- 
ment for  ordinary  disability  a  member  shall  receive  a  retirement  allow- 
ance consisting  of:  (a)  an  annuity  which  shall  be  the  actuarial  equivalent 
of  his  accumulated  payments  to  the  Annuity  Fund  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  (6)  a  pension  equal  to  said  annuity  but  not  to  exceed  90  per 
cent  of  the  pension  that  would  have  been  provided  at  age,  60,  (c)  an 
additional  pension  of  such  an  amount  as  would  together  with  the  pension 
under  (b)  make  up  a  total  pension  of  90  per  cent  of  the  pension  that  would 
have  been  provided  had  he  remained  without  further  change  of  compensa- 
tion in  the  service  until  he  reached  age,  60,  and  retired. 

Retirement  for  accidental  disability,  that  is,  because  of  an  accident 
occurring  during  performance  of  duty  and  not  the  result  of  contributory 
negligence,  is  provided  for  by  an  extra  pension  allowance,  the  whole  to  be 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  annual  salary  received  at  time  of  accident. 
Death  benefits  are  also  granted  to  the  dependents  of  members  fatally 
injured  in  the  service.  The  Retirement  Board  constituted  by  this  law 
numbers  three  persons,  viz.,  the  City  Treasurer  (the  permanent  member), 
one  person  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  the  third  chosen  by  the  other  two, 
the  term  of  the  last  two  being  four  years.  The  Medical  Board,  needed  to 
decide  all  questions  relating  to  members'  disability,  consists  of  three 
physicians,  viz.,  a  surgeon,  a  medical  practitioner  and  a  neurologist,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Trustees  on  nominations  made 
by  the  senior  medical  staff  of  said  hospital.  Pensions  and  annuities  are 
payable  in  equal  monthly  installments. 

WEIGHERS  OF  VESSELS  AND  BALLAST. 
Cornelius  J.  Donovan,  Chief  Weigher. 
Two  in  number,  one  of  whom  is  designated  by  the  Mayor  as  chief; 
they  receive  the  fees,  after  payment  of  expenses,  as  compensation  for 
their  services. 


BOSTON  FINANCE  COMMISSION. 

Commissioners. 
Michael  H.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 
John  F.  Moors.  Charles  L.  Carr. 

Joseph  A.  Sheehan.  Courtenay  Guild. 

Guy  C.  Emerson,  Consulting  Engineer. 
John  C.  L.  Dowling,  Junior  Counsel  and  Acting  Secretary. 
The  Finance  Commission  is  constituted  under  the  Amended  Charter 
of  1909.    It  consists  of  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor 
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and  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Council,  the  term  of  each  being  five 
years.  The  chairman  of  the  Commission  is  named  by  the  Governor.  The 
members  of  the  Commission,  other  than  the  chairman,  serve  without  pay. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  investigate,  at  its  discretion,  all 
matters  relating  to  appropriations,  loans,  expenditures,  accounts  and 
methods  of  administration  affecting  the  City  of  Boston  or  the  County 
of  Suffolk,  or  any  of  their  departments,  and  to  report  upon  its  investi- 
gations from  time  to  time  to  the  Mayor,  the  City  Council,  the  Governor 
or  the  General  Court. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report,  in  January, 
to  the  General  Court.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  report 
to  the  Mayor,  the  City  Auditor  or  the  City  Treasurer  as  to  the  validity 
or  proper  amount  of  any  doubtful  pay  roll,  bill  or  claim  referred  to  it  by 
them.   

LICENSING  BOARD. 
Fletcher  Ranney,  Chairman. 
David  T.  Montague.  Josiah  S.  Dean. 

Louis  Epple,  Secretary. 

The  Licensing  Board  for  the  City  of  Boston,  established  in  1906, 
consists  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council.  The  members  must  be  citizens  of  Boston 
who  have  resided  in  the  City  for  at  least  two  years  preceding  the  date  of 
their  appointment.  The  two  principal  political  parties  must  be  repre- 
sented and  the  term  of  the  members  is  fixed  at  six  years;  after  the  first 
appointments,  one  member  retiring  every  two  years.  The  Board  was 
created  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  conferred 
upon  the  Board  of  Police  of  the  City  of  Boston  relative  to  intoxicating 
liquors,  also  as  to  innholders  and  common  victuallers.  In  1909  they 
took  charge  of  licensing  the  sale  of  ice  cream,  fruit,  soda  water  and  con- 
fectionery on  Sundays. 

Licenses  for  the  selling,  renting  or  leasing  of  firearms  are  now  issued 
by  this  Board  instead  of  by  the  City  Clerk.  The  annual  fee  established 
for  such  licenses  is  $5.  It  also  has  charge  of  the  licensing  of  picnic  groves, 
skating  rinks,  intelligence  offices,  billiard  tables  and  bowling  alleys, 
formerly  attended  to  by  the  Police  Department. 

BOSTON  AND  CAMBRIDGE  BRIDGES  COMMISSION. 
Joseph  A.  Rourke,  Commissioner  for  Boston. 
Francis  J.  Smith,  Commissioner  for  Cambridge. 

John  J.  O'Neil,  Secretary. 
This  Commission  was  established  in  1870,  to  have  charge  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  West  Boston,  Canal  or  Craigie's,  and  the  Prison  Point 
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bridges.  In  1892  the  Harvard  Bridge  was  placed  in  their  charge.  The 
powers  of  the  Commission  were  greatly  enlarged  in  1898  when  all  bridges 
and  draws  between  the  two  cities  were  placed  in  their  charge.  The 
expense  of  maintenance  is  borne  equally  by  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
City  of  Cambridge.  The  two  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
Mayors  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  respectively.  The  Commissioner  for 
Boston,  who  serves  without  pay,  is  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 

Bridges  in  Charge  of  the  Commissioners. 
Anderson  Bridge,  from  Brighton  to  Cambridge. 
Brookline  Street,  from  Brighton  to  Cambridge. 
Cambridge,  from  Boston  to  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  Street-River  Street,  from  Brighton  to  Cambridge. 
Harvard,  from  Boston  to  Cambridge. 
Prison  Point,  from  Charlestown  to  Cambridge. 
Western  Avenue,  from  Brighton  to  Cambridge. 


CHATTEL  LOAN  COMPANY. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chattel  Loan  Company  must  include 
one  member  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  one  by  the  Mayor. 


COLLATERAL  LOAN  COMPANY. 

The  Collateral  Loan  Company  is  managed  by  seven  directors  selected 
annually,  five  chosen  by  the  corporators  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber, one  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  one  by  the  Mayor. 


FRANKLIN  FOUNDATION. 

Hon.  Nathan  Matthews,  President  of  Corporation. 
Walter  B.  Russell,  Director  of  Franklin  Union. 

Annual  Report  of  Director. 

Vocational  training  which  has  been  conducted  for  the  last  five  years 
for  the  United  States  Government  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  During 
the  past  year  there  have  been  slightly  over  five  hundred  trainees  and 
there  are  now  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  evening  registra- 
tion has  been  sixteen  hundred  and  fourteen  (1,614)  different  individuals, 
12  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  total  of  both  day  and  evening 
classes  is  twenty-one  hundred  and  eighty-three  (2,183)  different  students. 
Fifteen  of  this  number  are  women. 

Franklin  Union  exists  to  train  adults.  It  is  one  of  the  few  institu- 
tions built  and  equipped  solely  for  adult  instruction.    Only  a  small 
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number  of  those  of  high  school  age  ever  graduate  from  high  school  and 
still  fewer  complete  the  four  years  additional  at  university  or  engineering 
school.  The  majority  of  adults  must  look  to  evening  classes  for  further 
training.  Are  there  not  many,  however,  who  might  spend  one  or  two 
years  in  vocational  day  training  following  high  school,  as  a  preparation 
for  entrance  into  industry,  provided  that  such  training  were  available 
arid  could  be  procured  at  a  nominal  charge?  Are  there  not  also  others 
who  have  left  school  early  and  have  met  difficulties  in  advancement  due 


KING'S  CHAPEL,  BURYING  GROUND,  CITY   HALL,  FRANKLIN  STATUE,  AND 
SPIRE  OF  OLD  SOUTH  MEETING-HOUSE. 


to  insufficient  preparation,  who  could  return  for  further  day  instruction, 
which  would  enable  them  to  rise  ultimately  at  least  to  the  lower  grades 
of  executive  positions? 

Franklin  Union  evening  classes  have  long  been  a  fact ;  its  day  classes 
remain  a  dream.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  condition:  First,  be- 
cause in  1908,  when  the  school  was  opened,  the  field  of  evening  training 
was  clearly  defined,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  adapt  proven  methods 
to  the  local  industrial  needs  of  Boston;  second,  because  the  modest  in- 
come from  invested  funds,  which  has  never  exceeded  $25,000  annually, 
precluded  anything  but  evening  classes. 
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Flexibility  to  individual  needs  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  successful  evening  classes.  Within  its  chosen  field,  the  oft- 
quoted  words  of  Ezra  Cornell  might  apply  to  Franklin  Union  with  but 
slight  qualification.  He  desired  to  "found  an  institution  where  any 
person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."  It  is  probably  true  that  no 
institution  offers  more  nearly  individual  instruction  than  Franklin  Union. 
Six  distinct  evening  courses  are  opened  annually,  in  October,  in  electricity 
alone,  varying  in  the  approach  to  the  subject  and  in  the  intensity  of  in- 
struction, each  course  intended  for  a  different  group  of  workers.  Where 
men  are  helped,  there  are  always  those  who  do  not  succeed,  either  through 
lack  of  time  or  brains,  and  there  will  always  be  sufficient  such  to  keep 
instructors  from  becoming  conceited.  A  stiff  weeding  out  might  make 
for  more  scholarship  records,  but  the  successful  evening  school  dealing 
with  adults  must  recognize  that  efficient  men  and  women,  already  at 
work,  cannot  be  classified  by  academic  standards,  and  that  months  of 
industrial  experience  have  given  them  many  equivalents  to  high  school 
or  even  college  training.  An  inflexible  standard  would  crowd  out  some 
who  are  destined  to  become  at  least  corporals  and  sergeants,  and  perhaps 
even  captains  of  industry.  Evening  instruction  is  permeated  with 
optimism.  Every  student  is  ambitious.  There  is  a  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness.  Men  are  more  nearly  equal  than  elsewhere.  A  college 
graduate  helps  the  so-called  practical  man  beside  him  with  the  theory, 
and  receives  in  return  invaluable  pointers  on  shop  practice.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  of  achievement  and  accomplishment.  It  is  team  work 
with  a  common  objective.  Appreciative  and  grateful  students  report 
progress  and  advancement.    The  class  pulls,  the  instructor  steers. 

Evening  classes  must  not  only  be  flexible  to  individual  needs,  but 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  constant  changes  in  industrial  demands.  Courses 
must  change  from  year  to  year  to  correspond  with  industrial  progress. 
With  the  perfection  of  automobile  engines  and  the  introduction  of  self- 
starting  and  lighting,  the  demand  for  instruction  has  largely  shifted  from 
engine  to  ignition.  The  continued  introduction  of  central  power  plants 
has  caused  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  steam  engineering,  while  there 
is  an  increased  demand  for  heating  and  ventilating  design.  The  increase 
in  building  construction  has  been  reflected  by  unprecedented  demands 
during  the  past  year  for  architectural  and  construction  courses  and  for 
electric  wiring.  The  further  application  of  chemistry  to  manufacturing 
is  shown  by  increasing  calls  for  industrial  chemistry.  A  course  in  metal- 
lography, a  subject  unknown  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  in  its  third  season, 
and  is  meeting  a  specific  need  of  men  connected  with  the  metal  trades. 
Every  room  of  the  Franklin  Union  building  is  now  in  use  five  nights  a 
week  during  the  winter  months.  The  demand  for  evening  instruction 
is  thus  being  met,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  space. 

No  institution  has  ever  faced  a  more  definite  call  for  specific  day 
instruction  than  Franklin  Union  now  faces.    No  institution,  in  organ- 
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izing  a  comparatively  new  type  of  instruction,  has  known  more  clearly 
what  it  proposed  to  do.  The  deeds  for  such  day  training  are  urgent. 
Modern  youth  does  not  see  the  inside,  nor,  as  a  rule,  know  anything  of 
practical  industry  until  he  is  plunged  into  what,  to  him,  is  an  unknown 
world.  Formerly  the  boy  in  his  home  town  might,  from  daily  observa- 
tion, acquire  a  fairly  good  idea  of  many  lines  of  production  before  he 
finished  the  country  school.  Moreover,  industry  is  constantly  taking 
on  more  of  an  engineering  aspect,  with  endless  diversities  and  more  ex- 
acting requirements.  The  untrained  man  will  soon  find  himself  out  of 
the  race.  Pre-war  conditions  of  employment  are  returning,  and  men 
are  now  being  hired  on  a  basis  of  skill  and  achievement,  and  no  longer 
because  they  possess  two  legs  and  two  arms.  Moreover,  there  are  at 
present  almost  no  facilities  for  thorough  training,  except  the  four-year 
engineering  courses,  which,  on  account  of  time  and  expense  involved, 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  adult  workers.  Hardly  half  a 
dozen  cities  in  the  United  States  have  any  day  vocational  instruction  for 
adults.  This  City  has  only  one  endowed  school  fitting  for  productive 
industry  with  one  and  two  year  courses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Boston 
is  the  greatest  educational  center  of  the  world.  Franklin  Union  stands 
ready  and  equipped  to  provide  further  day  vocational  instruction  for 
men  seventeen  years  of  age  and  over,  who  cannot  attend  college  and 
university,  but  who  should  be  fitted  to  enter  industry,  and  should  be 
provided  with  a  background  which  will  enable  them  to  advance  later. 
The  lack  of  endowment  is  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  be  surmounted. 
The  call  for  funds  for  day  courses  is  to  meet  a  distinctly  modern  exigency. 
The  need  is  not  only  recent  but  increasingly  serious.  The  type  of  train- 
ing required  is  different  from  that  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  New 
England  educators  and  philanthropists.  Thoughtful  students  of  educa- 
tion and  of  industrial  conditions  predict  a  rapid  development  of  this  type 
of  instruction,  which  will  ultimately  occupy  an  important  place  as  a  con- 
structive force  in  the  community.  Are  there  not  those  in  Boston  who 
will  join  hands  with  the  two  far-sighted  benefactors  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries — Benjamin  Franklin  and  Andrew  Carnegie — 
and  provide  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  philanthropic  insti- 
tution which  these  men  have  established? 


OLD  SOUTH  ASSOCIATION  IN  BOSTON. 

The  association  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of 
fifteen,  of  whom  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  one,  ex  officio,  two  are 
elected  annually  by  the  City  Council  for  the  municipal  year,  and  the 
others  are  chosen  as  provided  by  statute. 
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GEORGE  ROBERT  WHITE  FUND. 

George  Robert  White  died  January  27,  1922.  By  his  will  he  gave 
the  rest  and  residue  of  his  property  of  every  nature  to  the  City  of  Boston  — 
to  be  held  as  a  permanent  charitable  trust  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  George 
Robert  White  Fund  —  the  net  income  to  be  used  for  creating  works  of 
public  utility  and  beauty,  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  City  of  Boston. 

The  control  and  management  of  the  Fund  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  five  trustees,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  (Chairman  of  the  Board),  the 
President  of  the  City  Council,  the  City  Auditor,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  President  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

The  executors  of  the  estate  have  already  turned  over  to  the  City, 
on  account  of  the  foregoing,  real  estate  at  an  inventory  value  of  $5,023,800 
and  cash  of  $214,442.48. 

The  net  income  of  the  fund  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  trust,  to 
January  31,  1924,  and  amounting  to  about  8400,000,  is  being  expended  in 
the  erection  of  a  health  unit,  located  on  North  Margin  street  and  Baldwin 
place,  in  the  North  End  of  the  City,  and  established  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  people  modern  methods  of  preventing  disease. 

It  is  the  present  intention  of  the  trustees  to  erect  similar  health 
units  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  other  sections  of  the  City,  as  the 
income  of  the  fund  becomes  available. 


WORKINGMEN'S  LOAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Workingmen's  Loan  Association  is  managed  by  sixteen  directors 
selected  annually,  fourteen  chosen  by  corporators  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  the  third  Thursday  in  April,  one  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  one 
appointed  by  the  Mayor. 


PUBLIC  BEQUESTS  AND  TRUST  FUNDS. 

The  number  of  trust  funds  held  by  the  City  on  February  1,  1924,  lor 
various  purposes  was  146,  representing  a  total  value  of  817,060,196, 
exclusive  of  Benton  Fund  (8100,000)  not  yet  available  for  municipal 
purposes.    The  earliest  dates  back  to  1674,  viz.,  Gibson  School  Fund. 

The  largest  bequest  is  that  of  George  F.  Parkman,  now  invested 
in  bonds  valued  at  85,434,400,  which  with  a  small  cash  balance  makes  a 
total  of  85,435,058.  The  income  from  this  fund  (8224,229  in  1923)  is 
used  for  the  upkeep  and  improvement  of  the  older  parks.  The  Franklin 
Park  Zoological  Garden  and  the  Marine  Park  Aquarium,  costing  together 
8525,993,  are  notable  attractions  provided  from  income  of  this  fund,  also 
important  improvements  in  the  Common  and  Public  Garden. 


HEALTH  UNIT,  NORTH  END. 
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Nearly  as  large  is  the  bequest  of  the  late  George  Robert  White. 
This  munificent  legacy  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

In  accordance  with  the  Boston  Retirement  Act  of  1922,  the  new 
pension  system  went  into  effect  on  February  1,  1923,  and  three  funds  were 
established,  the  care  of  which  was  vested  in  the  Boston  Retirement 
Board.  These  are  (1)  Pension  Accumulation,  $887,831;  (2)  Annuity 
Savings,  §281,316;  (3)  Retirement  Reserve,  S8,197;  total,  SI,  177,344, 
as  of  February  1,  1924.  The  Pension  Accumulation  Fund  consists  of 
contributions  by  the  City;  the  Annuity  Savings  is  made  up  of  regular 
4  per  cent  deductions  from  the  salaries  of  employees  belonging;  the 
Retirement  Reserve  includes  transfers,  at  retirement,  of  the  proper 
sums  from  the  other  funds  to  meet  pension  dues. 

With  the  income  from  the  seventeen  funds  in  charge  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Public  Welfare,  the  principal  of  which  is  $940,203,  pensioners 
and  other  beneficiaries  to  the  number  of  226  were  aided  during  the  past 
year.  The  two  oldest  and  most  widely  serviceable  of  these  funds,  now 
amounting  to  $207,093,  were  bequeathed  by  John  Boylston  in  1793,  one 
to  assist  "Poor  and  decayed  householders  of  the  town  of  Boston  .  .  . 
not  under  fifty  years  of  age  .  .  .  persons  of  good  character,  and 
reduced  by  the  act  of  Providence,  not  by  indolence,  extravagance  or 
other  vice";  the  other  for  the  "nurture  and  instruction  of  Poor  Orphans 
and  Deserted  Children  of  the  town  of  Boston  until  fourteen  years  of  age." 

Benjamin  Franklin  made  a  bequest  in  1790  of  £1,000  sterling  to 
the  "inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,"  to  be  increased  by  accumula- 
tions of  interest  until  the  first  period  of  100  years  had  passed  when,  as 
provided  in  the  will,  three  fourths  of  the  accumulated  fund  was  to  be 
expended  for  the  public  benefit,  the  remaining  fourth  to  be  left  to  accumu- 
late during  another  100-year  period.  Owing  to  suits  in  the  courts,  first 
by  the  Franklin  heirs  in  1891  and  later  by  parties  seeking  to  have  a  legiti- 
mate board  of  managers  appointed,  the  fund  of  $438,742  did  not  become 
available  until  1907,  when  it  was  mostly  used  for  the  erection  of  the 
Franklin  Trades  School  or  Franklin  Union  as  now  called.  The  building, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Berkeley  and  Appleton  streets,  South  End,  was 
opened  in  September,  1908,  costing  with  equipment,  $402,718.  The  site 
was  purchased  by  the  City  in  1906  for  $100,000.  In  1905  the  City 
Treasurer  received  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  $408,396  in  bonds  of  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  said  sum  corresponding  to  the  accumulated 
Franklin  Fund  in  August,  1904,  which  Mr.  Carnegie  had  agreed  to  dupli- 
cate. The  income  from  this  separate  fund  (the  Andrew  Carnegie  Dona- 
tion) is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Franklin  Union,  but  meets  only 
a  small  part  of  that  expense,  most  of  which  is  covered  by  receipts  from 
tuition,  rents,  etc.  On  February  1,  1924,  the  principal  of  this  duplicate 
fund  was  $460,478.  During  the  past  year  2,183  students  took  advantage 
of  the  various  industrial,  technical  and  engineering  courses  here  offered 
by  the  City  at  nominal  fees,  and  mostly  conducted  in  evening  sessions. 
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The  remaining  quarter  of  the  original  Franklin  Fund,  called  the 
accumulating  fund,  amounted  to  $354,615  on  February  1,  1924.  It 
will  not  become  available  until  1991,  at  which  time  this  fund  was  esti- 
mated by  Franklin  to  amount  to  approximately  £4,000,000,  of  which 
one  fourth  will  go  to  Boston  and  the  remainder  to  the  state. 

Looking  back  at  the  obstacles  encountered,  it  seems  certain  that 
Benjamin  Franklin's  legacy  was  finally  put  to  its  best  use,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  wise  judgment  and  public  spirit  of  the  corporation  and  managers 
of  the  Franklin  Fund. 

The  larger  of  the  funds  for  the  pensioning  of  public  school  teach- 
ers on  retirement,  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  started 
in  1900,  amounted  on  February  1,  1924,  to  $829,885.  This  is  a 
contributory  fund,  3,215  teachers  paying  $18  a  year  thereto.  The 
annuitants,  at  present  313  in  number,  receive  $120  per  year.  The  other 
teachers'  fund  is  the  Permanent  School  Pension  Fund  ($479,610),  estab- 
lished in  1908,  being  noncontributory  and  provided  by  the  City.  The 
maximum  pension  is  $600,  the  minimum  $312,  and  326  retired  teachers 
were  receiving  pensions  on  February  1,  1924. 

There  are  twenty-two  other  school  funds  amounting  to  $172,513, 
nearly  all  of  which  represent  bequests  to  certain  schools  in  which  the 
donors  were  interested.  Benjamin  Franklin's  interest  in  Boston  is 
further  shown  by  his  legacy  of  £100  sterling,  now  increased  to  a  fund 
of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  is  used  to  furnish  silver  medals  as  honorary 
rewards  to  graduates  of  the  four  principal  high  schools  who  have  attained 
high  rank  in  scholarship  and  conduct.  From  twenty  to  twenty -five 
medals  are  thus  distributed  yearly. 

In  1913  there  was  established  by  statute  a  general  cemetery  trust 
fund,  to  be  held  by  the  City  Treasurer,  and  the  annual  income  of  the 
Cemetery  Department  was  ordered  to  be  paid  into  said  fund.  Up  to 
February  1,  1924,  this  fund  had  accumulated  to  a  total  of  $535,651. 
It  is  to  continue  to  accumulate  until  large  enough  to  yield  an  income 
sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of  the  service  now  in  charge  of  the 
Cemetery  Division  of  Park  Department.  There  are  nine  other  cemetery 
trust  funds,  amounting  to  $325,400,  the  income  from  which  is  used  for 
perpetual  care  of  specified  cemetery  lots. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  receives  the  yearly  income  from  forty- 
three  trust  funds  ranging  from  $500  to  $100,000  and  amounting  to 
$593,980,  but  the  total  received  from  all  of  these  is  only  $24,200,  which 
does  not  go  far  toward  increasing  the  supply  of  the  books  and  periodicals 
needed  for  so  large  a  library.  In  1923  the  number  of  books  thus  added 
was  4,036  out  of  a  total  of  62,166  volumes  purchased. 

Boston's  most  beneficent  public  institution,  the  City  Hospital, 
holds  twenty -three  permanent  funds,  the  total  of  which  is  $114,750,  the 
income  being  used  for  various  special  purposes  in  behalf  of  patients. 
The  larger  bequests,  such  as  that  of  $237,500  for  the  "Thorndike  Memo- 
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rial,"  received  in  1919,  1922  and  1923,  have,  as  a  rule,  been  expended  for 
new  hospital  buildings  and  equipment  instead  of  being  invested  in  securi- 
ties for  maintaining  permanent  funds. 

Of  the  twenty-one  other  miscellaneous  trust  funds  held  by  the  City, 
the  Police  Charitable,  amounting  to  $207,550,  is  the  largest,  sixty-one 
beneficiaries  having  received  $6,970  from  income  of  same  during  the  past 
year. 

Thoughtful  of  the  poor  children,  regardless  of  race  or  creed,  George 
L.  Randidge  left  a  fund  of  $50,000  in  1896  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing 
free  summer  excursions  for  them.  In  July  and  August,  1923,  there  were 
forty-four  such  outings  enjoyed  by  13,200  children. 

By  the  bequest  of  Jonathan  Phillips,  in  1860,  the  Phillips  Street 
Fund,  amounting  to  $20,000,  was  established,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  adornment  of  streets,  public  grounds,  etc.  By  this  means  many  of  the 
statutes  and  memorial  monuments  have  been  fittingly  mounted  and 
inscribed,  also  various  historical  tablets  provided,  among  the  earliest 
being  the  statues  of  John  Winthrop,  Samuel  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy 
in  1880  and  1879.  The  William  Blackstone  monumental  tablet  on  Boston 
Common,  erected  in  1914,  is  one  of  the  latest  memorials  furnished  from 
this  fund. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  OR  "GREATER  BOSTON." 

A  Successful  Achievement  in  Community  Co-operation  Under 

State  Control. 

William  T.  Seeger,  Secretary,  Statistics  Department, 
City  of  Boston. 

1.    Historical  Retrospect. 
Origin,  Extent  and  Purpose  of  Four  Great  Metropolitan  Enterprises. 

Instead  of  following  the  example  of  Chicago,  the  first  of  the  large 
municipalities  to  adopt  the  "one  big  city"  idea,  whereby  its  area  was 
trebled  and  its  population  doubled  by  the  annexation  of  over  82  square 
miles  of  territory  in  1889,  Boston,  about  the  same  time,  joined  its  munic- 
ipal neighbors  in  the  first  of  four  public  service  organizations  with  plans 
of  far-reaching  importance  and  mutual  advantage. 

The  project  earliest  undertaken  was  one  urgently  advised  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  after  an  investigation  of  the  local  drainage  problem 
and  the  most  effectual  means  of  solving  it.  The  State  Legislature  adopted 
the  Health  Board's  plan  and  established  by  chapter  439,  Acts  of  1889, 
the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  District,  consisting  of  the  North  System,  to 
drain  the  cities  and  towns  north  of  the  Charles  river,  and  the  South  System 
for  those  south  of  it.  In  this  district  were  thirteen  cities  and  eleven 
towns,  covering  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles.  A  board  of  three 
commissioners  took  charge  of  the  construction  and  administration  and  a 
loan  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  was  authorized  to  meet  the  expense. 

A  large  part  of  what  was  to  be  included  in  the  South  or  Charles 
River  Valley  System  had  already  been  constructed  by  the  City  of  Boston 
at  a  cost  of  $4,250,000.  It  consisted  of  pumping  works  and  a  trunk 
sewer  extending  from  Huntington  avenue  and  Gainsborough  street  to 
Moon  Island,  near  Squantum.  Hence  the  construction  needed  to  com- 
plete the  original  plan  of  this  system  extended  from  Gainsborough  street, 
Boston,  through  Brighton  to  Newton,  Watertown  and  Waltham,  about 
8 J  miles,  the  contractors  to  finish  this  work  in  1891.  Extensions  of  the 
South  System  were  made  later. 

The  main  sewer  of  the  North  or  Mystic  Valley  System,  including 
at  first  fourteen  cities  and  towns,  was  planned  to  extend  from  Woburn 
and  Stoneham,  through  Winchester,  Arlington,  Medford,  Melrose, 
Belmont,  Maiden,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Everett,  Chelsea,  Charlestown 
and  East  Boston  districts  of  Boston,  thence  to  Winthrop  and  the  outlet 
on  Deer  Island.  The  work  being  much  more  extensive  and  difficult  than 
that  of  the  South  System,  about  five  years  elapsed  before  its  completion. 
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The  apportionment  of  assessments  on  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  District  was  based  upon  their  respective  valua- 
tions to  meet  interest  and  sinking  fund  requirements;  on  their  respective 
populations  to  cover  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation.  Of  the  first 
board  of  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commissioners,  Hosea  Kingman  was 
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chairman,  the  other  members  being  Tilly  Haynes  and  R.  T.  Davis.  The 
chief  engineer  was  Howard  A.  Carson. 

By  chapter  407,  Acts  of  1893,  a  larger  district  was  organized,  the 
Metropolitan  Park  District,  about  390  square  miles  area,  in  which  were 
conjoined  the  thirty-eight  cities  and  towns,  including  Boston  situated 
within  15  miles  of  the  State  House,  one  town  (Lexington)  excepted.  To 
manage  and  develop  this  district  a  board  of  five  commissioners  was 
appointed  and  a  loan  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  authorized  to  cover 
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expenses,  said  loan,  like  the  aforesaid  sewerage  loan,  to  be  for  a  term 
not  over  40  years,  at  interest  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  per  annum. 
Under  the  said  act  this  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  had  the  power 
to  acquire,  maintain  and  make  available  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
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open  spaces  for  exercise  and  recreation  and,  to  this  end,  were  authorized 
to  take,  in  fee  or  otherwise,  by  purchase,  gift  or  eminent  domain,  lands 
within  said  district,  and  to  preserve  and  care  for  such  public  reservations. 
The  proportion  in  which  each  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  district 
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should  be  annually  assessed  by  the  State  in  order  to  meet  the  interest, 
sinking  fund  requirements  and  maintenance  charges  was  determinable  for 
the  term  of  five  years  by  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  The  annual  assessment  upon  Boston  for  this  five-year 
term  was  fixed  by  the  statute  at  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  due 
from  the  Park  District.  It  was  further  provided  that  no  assessment 
should  be  levied  upon  any  city  or  town  in  excess  of  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  mill  on  the  dollar  of  its  valuation. 

The  chairman  of  the  first  Board  of  Metropolitan  Park  Commissioners 
was  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  other  members  being  William  B.  de  las 
Casas,  Philip  A.  Chase,  William  L.  Chase  and  Abraham  L.  Richards. 
The  first  three  members  of  this  Board  had  been  appointed  in  1892  for  a 
term  of  one  year  to  consider  the  advisability  of  acquiring  and  laying  out 
ample  open  areas  for  public  recreation  in  the  cities  and  towns  surrounding 
Boston  and  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a  comprehensive  plan,  with 
maps,  etc.  An  elaborate  report  containing  numerous  illustrations  was 
made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  Sylvester  Baxter,  supplemented  by 
a  geographical  and  topographical  report  by  the  landscape  architect, 
Charles  Eliot. 

The  Legislature  of  1893  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  these  broad-visioned 
nature  lovers  and  the  recommendations  of  the  special  commission  were 
substantially  adopted.  Thus  was  saved  for  the  people  of  Greater  Boston 
a  wide-reaching  and  varied  chain  of  natural  beauty  spots  from  Middlesex 
Fells  to  the  Blue  Hills,  also  various  beach  reservations  from  Lynn  to 
Nantasket. 

In  1895,  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts,  an  urgent  community  need  was 
provided  for  by  establishing  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  under  the 
management  of  three  commissioners.  Included  in  this  district  were  the 
seven  cities,  Boston,  Chelsea,  Everett,  Maiden,  Medford,  Newton  and 
Somerville,  also  the  six  towns  of  Belmont,  Hyde  Park  (since  annexed  to 
Boston),  Melrose,  Revere  (the  last  two  now  cities),  Watertown  and 
Winthrop.  Later,  the  city  of  Quincy  and  the  towns  of  Arlington,  Lexing- 
ton, Milton,  Nahant,  Stoneham  and  Swampscott  were  added  to  this 
district.  To  meet  the  large  outlays  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
reservoirs,  pipe  lines,  etc.,  also  the  purchase  of  the  Cochituate  and  the 
Mystic  water  works  belonging  to  the  City  of  Boston,  the  issuance  of 
bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $27,000,000  was  authorized,  same  to 
be  payable  in  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  years  and  to  bear 
interest  at  not  over  four  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  apportionment  of  the  outlays  and  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  was  at  first  calculated  as  one-third  in  pro- 
portion to  the  valuation,  two-thirds  to  the  population,  of  each  city  and 
town  compared  with  the  respective  totals  for  the  whole  district  except 
in  Boston's  case  where  the  basis  of  apportionment  was  valuation  alone. 

The  first  task  imposed  upon  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  by  the 
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Act  of  1895  was  to  make  available  the  water  of  the  south  branch  of  Nashua 
river,  in  order  to  relieve  the  danger  of  a  scarcity  of  the  supply  for  the 
district.  This  work  was  not  accomplished  until  1898,  when  the  full 
capacity  of  the  system  was  about  100,000,000  gallons  per  day  as  com- 
pared with  69,000,000  before.  The  largest  constructive  project  needing 
to  be  undertaken  was  the  Wachusett  Reservoir  at  Clinton,  involving  an 
outlay  of  over  $10,000,000  and  planned  to  furnish  about  70,000,000  gallons 
per  day. 

In  order  to  insure  the  purity  of  the  water  supply,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  was  required  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  pro- 
tection of  reservoirs  and  sources.  By  the  introduction  of  the  better 
water  from  the  Nashua  river  and  the  increase  of  storage  capacity,  permit- 
ting a  longer  time  for  sedimentation  and  bleaching,  the  drainage  of 
swamps,  the  building  of  filter-beds  and  suppression  of  sources  of  pollution, 
the  quality  of  the  water  was  greatly  improved. 

The  chairman  of  the  first  Metropolitan  Water  Board  was  Henry 
H.  Sprague,  the  other  members  being  Henry  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  and  Wil- 
mot  R.  Evans.    The  chief  engineer  was  Frederic  P.  Stearns. 

The  fourth  large  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  1903  when,  by  chapter 
465  of  the  Acts,  the  Charles  River  Basin  District  was  established,  pro- 
viding for  a  notably  attractive  addition  to  the  Metropolitan  Park  System. 
Work  was  begun  on  an  elaborate  plan  to  convert  the  Charles  river  into 
a  fresh-water  lake  of  about  800  acres  area  by  the  construction  of  a  tidal 
dam  1,476  feet  long  and  surmounted  by  a  highway  85  feet  wide  from 
Boston  to  Cambridge  at  the  site  of  Craigie  Bridge,  the  latter  being  removed. 
Three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  construction, 
etc.,  including  the  dam  100  feet  in  width,  furnished  with  a  lock  on  the 
Boston  side  350  feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  40  feet  in  width  and  13 
feet  in  depth,  having  a  suitable  drawbridge,  waste-ways  and  other  necessary 
appliances. 

The  Charles  River  Basin  District  included  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Metropolitan  Park  District  except  the  town  of  Cohasset,  and  the 
Commission  was  authorized  to  incur  such  expense  as  was  deemed  neces- 
sary (no  amount  mentioned  in  the  statute)  in  behalf  of  the  Common- 
wealth, bonds  to  be  issued  therefor  as  in  preceding  Metropolitan  District 
operations. 

In  the  same  statute  the  Boston  Park  Commission,  with  the  Mayor's 
approval,  was  authorized  to  build  a  wall  or  embankment  on  the  Boston 
side  of  Charles  river,  from  the  Charlesbank  wall  southerly  to  the  Back 
Bay  Fens,  also  to  take  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  park,  lands  and  flats  between  Charles,  Brimmer  and  Back  streets. 
The  expense  incurred  for  these  and  other  improvements  (in  the  Fens) 
was  all  to  be  met  by  the  City  cf  Boston  alone,  for  which  bonds  were  to  be 
issued  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $800,000,  outside  the  debt  limit.  The 
chairman  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  Commission  was  Henry  D.  Yerxa, 
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the  other  members  being  Joshua  B.  Holden  and  Edgar  R.  Champlin. 
The  chief  engineer  was  Hiram  A.  Miller. 

The  project  of  building  a  dam  across  the  Charles  river  had  been 
discussed  since  1859.  An  act  was  passed  in  1870  providing  for  a  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission  to  undertake  the  improvement  of  the  basin  by 
a  dam,  but  the  voters  of  Boston  rejected  the  scheme.  In  1891,  Mayor 
Matthews  recommended  the  creation  of  a  water-park  out  of  the  basin  and 
suggested  that  the  whole  matter  be  considered  by  a  State  commission. 

The  Charles  River  Improvement  Commission  was  thereupon  ap- 
pointed, under  chapter  390,  Acts  of  1891,  and  it  submitted  two  reports  in 
1892  and  1893  respectively,  recommending  embankments  along  the  river, 
etc.  The  Legislature  of  1893,  without  acting  on  these  recommendations, 
appointed  a  joint  board  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 
mission and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  with  instructions  to  investigate 
the  sanitary  conditions  and  prepare  plans  for  improving  the  bed,  shores 
and  waters  of  the  Charles  river.  In  1894  this  joint  board  recommended 
the  building  of  a  dam  and  lock  600  feet  above  Craigie  Bridge.  The 
Legislature  referred  this  report  to  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commission 
which  was  unable  to  favor  the  project  because  it  might  impair  the  use- 
fulness of  the  harbor.  In  1901  the  Legislature  again  took  action,  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  Charles  river 
improvement  further. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  in  January,  1903,  supplemented  by  the 
exhaustive  investigations  of  the  engineering  expert,  John  R.  Freeman, 
and  several  reports  by  scientific  specialists,  proved  conclusive.  As  to  the 
cost  of  the  dam  surmounted  by  a  broad  highway,  it  was  shown  that  this 
would  be  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  bridge  that  must  soon  be  built  in 
place  of  the  old  Craigie  Bridge. 

At  the  time  when  the  first  of  these  Metropolitan  District  improve- 
ments, the  extensive  sewerage  construction,  was  undertaken,  or  in  1890, 
the  population  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  within  15  miles  of  the  State 
House  was  892,414,  of  which  more  than  half,  or  448,477,  belonged  in 
Boston.  All  of  the  cities  and  all  except  ten  of  the  towns  were  situated 
within  the  closer  radius  of  10  miles,  making  a  compact  community  with 
many  interests  in  common,  30  to  40  per  cent  of  whose  business  people 
residing  outside  of  Boston  journeyed  thither  every  working  day  to  engage 
in  their  various  occupations. 

The  term  Metropolitan  District,  as  distinguished  from  the  terms 
Metropolitan  Water  District,  Metropolitan  Sewerage  District,  and  Metro- 
politan Park  District,  has  come  into  vogue  largely  since  the  enactment  of 
chapter  446  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Metropolitan  District  Commission.  This  Commission,  in  its  report  in 
1896,  recommended  the  creation  of  a  county  to  include  Boston  and  twenty- 
eight  other  cities  and  towns.  The  Commission's  list  conformed,  with  one 
exception,  to  the  list  of  twenty-eight  cities  and  towns  which  the  State 
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Board  of  Health  had  in  1895  recommended  should  constitute  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District.  The  total  area  of  the  proposed  county  was  273 
square  miles,  or  considerably  larger  than  any  American  city  until  the 
incorporation  of  greater  New  York  in  1898  with,  318  square  miles.  The 
members  of  this  Metropolitan  District  Commission  were :  William  B.  Rice, 
chairman,  Osborne  Howes  and  William  Power  Wilson.  Their  report 
was  a  notable  one  and  contained  recommendations  worthy  of  consideration 
today.  The  enterprise  was  not  favored  by  the  Legislature  chiefly  because 
of  opposing  self-interest,  various  local  groups  outside  Boston  being  un- 
willing to  surrender  official  position  and  prestige  even  though  it  might  be 
for  the  greater  good  of  a  million  Bostonians,  while  wiseacres  in  Boston, 
with  more  reason,  feared  the  tremendous  financial  burden  likely  to  be 
thrown  upon  property  owners  there. 

2.    Progressof  Development  with  Mounting  Millions  of  Cost. 

Metropolitan  Sewer  Systems. 

With  the  passing  of  the  first  two  decades  of  the  new  century  the 
results  of  the  Metropolitan  District  development  reached  colossal 
proportions. 

The  first  of  the  projects  to  be  completed  was  that  of  the  Sewerage 
District  with  its  two  systems,  northern  and  southern.  The  main  sewer 
of  the  southern  system,  extending  from  Waltham  to  Boston's  main  line 
from  Back  Bay  to  Moon  Island,  went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of 
1892.  The  northern  system,  with  four  pumping-plants  and  41  miles  of 
sewers,  varying  from  a  9-foot  brick  sewer  in  East  Boston  to  a  10-inch 
vitrified  pipe  at  opposite  ends,  went  into  use  in  1896.  The  Neponset 
Valley  sewer,  with  a  total  length  of  11.3  miles,  was  completed  in  1898. 
It  is  an  intercepting  sewer,  receiving  the  sewage  from  the  local  sewers 
of  Hyde  Park  and  parts  of  West  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  also  Milton  and 
Dedham.  In  1906  the  high-level  sewer  was  completed  and  into  its  17 
miles  of  tunnel,  extending  from  Parker  Hill,  Roxbury,  through  Jamaica 
Plain,  West  Roxbury,  Hyde  Park  and  Quincy  to  outlets  off  Nut  Island, 
nearly  all  the  sewage  of  the  southern  district  was  diverted.  Later,  this 
sewer  was  extended  to  Brighton  and  Brookline. 

In  1901  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Board  was  merged  with  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  the  new  designation  being  the  Metropolitan 
Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  made  up  of  two  members  of  the  Water  Board, 
Messrs.  Sprague  and  Walcott,  with  James  A.  Bailey,  Jr.,  of  the  Sewerage 
Board.  Extensions  of  the  northern  system,  authorized  in  1900,  were 
begun  in  1901,  including  sections  in  Chelsea,  Everett,  Maiden,  Melrose 
and  Wakefield.  Later  there  were  extensions  in  Revere  and  Belmont  and 
eventually  Reading  and  Wellesley  joined  the  system. 

Up  to  January,  1905,  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  58  miles  of  main 
sewers  and  four  pumping  stations,  then  belonging  to  the  North'  Metro- 
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politan  System  amounted  to  S6,086,570;  of  the  37.5  miles  of  sewers 
and  two  pumping  stations  in  the  South  Metropolitan  System,  $7,580,262 ; 
total  for  both  systems,  §13,666,832.  The  State's  annual  assessment 
at  this  time  on  the  twenty-five  cities  and  towns  constituting  the  Metro- 
politan Sewerage  District  was  $725,646,  of  which  Boston's  share  was 
$218,934,  or  slightly  more  than  30  per  cent. 

From  1905  to  the  close  of  1922  only  22.6  miles  of  sewers  were  added 
to  the  total  plant,  making  the  mileage  of  the  northern  system  66.8;  of 
the  southern  system,  51.3 ;  of  both  systems,  118.1.  The  total  expenditure 
for  the  108.5  miles  of  sewers  constructed  since  1890  and  9.6  miles  pur- 
chased was  $17,487,337.  The  total  mileage  of  local  sewers  belonging  to 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Sewerage  District  and  connected  with  the 
Metropolitan  systems  was  1,524.6,  or  812.5  in  the  northern  and  712.1  in 
the  southern  division. 

On  July  1,  1923,  the  gross  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Debt  amounted 
to  $17,271,412,  or  $7,415,500  for  the  northern  system  and  $9,855,912 
for  the  southern;  total  accumulated  sinking  fund,  $6,338,139;  total 
net  debt,  $10,933,273.  This  is  included  in  the  State's  "contingent  debt, " 
the  state  treasurer  having  issued  the  bonds.  Boston's  liability  consists 
of  an  obligation  to  the  State  to  pay  its  3rearly  assessment  on  account  of 
sinking  fund,  serial  bonds  and  interest,  in  the  proportion  of  45.39  per  cent 
of  the  entire  annual  charge  for  said  purposes  to  the  southern  system  and 
the  proportion  of  13.66  per  cent  for  the  corresponding  charge  to  the 
northern.  In  1923,  Boston's  payment  to  the  State  was  $84,190  for  sinking 
fund,  $17,563  for  serial  bonds  due  and  $190,254  for  interest,  or  a  total  of 
$292,007.  The  State's  assessment  on  Boston  for  maintenance  in  1923, 
was  at  55.96  per  cent  (reckoned  according  to  population)  of  the  whole 
charge  for  said  purpose  to  the  southern  system  and  15.61  per  cent  for  the 
corresponding  charge  to  the  northern,  making  a  total  payment  for  main- 
tenance of  $164,948. 

From  1892  annual  payments  have  been  made  by  the  State  to  the 
City  of  Boston  for  pumping  and  discharging  sewage  from  the  Charles 
river  sj'stem  into  the  City's  main  sewer  from  Back  Bay  to  Moon  Island. 
From  $23,000,  the  first  year's  payment,  the  amount  increased  to  $86,196, 
the  maximum,  in  1904,  falling  to  $9,508  in  1906,  when  the  Metropolitan 
High-level  System  went  into  operation.  In  1922  only  $5,869  was 
received. 

Metropolitan  Park  System. 

In  developing  the  Metropolitan  Park  District  it  was  found  desirable 
to  connect  the  various  tracts  of  natural  park  and  sea-beach  acquired  by 
spacious  and  attractive  boulevards  and  parkways.  Supplementary 
legislation  was  accordingly  enacted,  beginning  with  chapter  288,  Acts 
of  1894,  wherein  a  loan  of  $500,000,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  forty  years, 
was  authorized.    The  peculiarity  of  this  legislation  was  that  one-half 
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the  entile  expense  involved  was  to  be  borne  by  the  State,  one-eighth  by 
the  municipalities  in  which  the  parkways  were  located  and  the  remaining 
three-eighths  by  the  whole  district  according  to  valuation.  In  view  of 
this  careful  division  of  the  expense,  presumably  it  would  have  been  fair 
to  apportion  to  the  State  at  least  25  per  cent  of  all  incurred  under  the 
Metropolitan  Parks  Acts  of  1893  and  subsequent  legislation  for  the 
same  object. 

An  important  addition  to  the  Metropolitan  reservations  was  Nan- 
tasket  Beach  in  the  town  of  Hull,  which  was  aquired  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  set  forth  in  chapter  464,  Acts  of  1899.  The  sum 
to  be  expended  for  this  purpose  was  not  to  exceed  8600,000,  including  the 
erection  of  public  bath  houses,  etc.  Hull  was  included  in  the  original 
Metropolitan  Park  District  but  not  the  town  of  Cohasset,  which  was  now 
added  as  a  sharer  in  the  expenses  of  the  Nantasket  Reservation  only. 

The  first  apportionment  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  parks 
was  altered  by  chapter  550,  Acts  of  1896,  which  provided  that  until 
after  January  1,  1900,  all  charges  for  debt  requirements  and  maintenance 
should  be  paid  from  the  State  loan  instead  of  by  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  park  district.  Boston  was  required  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  district 
assessment  during  the  first  five-year  period,  but  the  proportion  was 
raised  to  62  per  cent  in  1906  when  its  assessment  jumped  to  8620,044,  or 
$259,764  more  than  that  of  1905.  In  his  inaugural  address  of  1906  the 
Mayor  of  Boston  (J.  F.  Fitzgerald)  called  this  62  per  cent  assessment 
extortionate,  declaring  that  the  proportion  of  Metropolitan  park  areas 
within  the  limits  of  Boston  was  far  too  small  to  warrant  any  such  tax, 
especially  in  view  cf  the  City's  own  expensive  park  system  which  was 
costing  8350,000  a  year  to  maintain.  The  fact  was  that  the  said  propor- 
tion in  Boston  was  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  10,053  acres  in  the  Metro- 
politan system,  but  the  apportionment  commission,  judging  that  they 
should  act  for  the  interests  of  the  Metropolitan  District  as  a  whole,  could 
find  no  fairer  basis  of  distributing  the  expense  than  that  of  property 
valuation. 

By  chapter  325,  Acts  of  1902,  cities  and  towns  in  the  district  were 
authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  any  part  of  the  assessments  of  1900  and 
1 901 .  Many  of  them  did  this,  Boston  adding  8420,400  to  its  debt  in  1902, 
outside  the  debt  limit,  having  deferred  the  payments  due  in  the  said 
two  years.  The  Boston  citizens  who  knew  about  this  increasing  burden 
could  but  conclude  that  the  Metropolitan  Park  luxury  was  a  promising 
if  not  intended  testimonial  to  Boston's  wealth. 

When  the  extensive  Charles  River  Basin  improvements  were  com- 
pleted in  1910,  the  administration  and  care  of  the  dam,  its  locks  and  other 
appurtenances  and  the  entire  control  of  the  water-park  with  its  18  miles 
of  shore  front  were  transferred  from  the  Basin  Commission  to  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission. 

This  Board  soon  planned  for  a  large  use  of  the  lower  basin  for  aquatic 
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sports,  also  during  the  skating  season,  building  six  public  landings  50  to 
100  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  a  public  comfort-station  and  several 
shelters,  also  supplying  settees,  life-boats,  etc.  In  1910-11  the  Board 
was  authorized  to  replace  or  rebuild  any  of  the  existing  bridges  over 
Charles  river  within  the  Metropolitan  Park  District  whenever  funds 
should  be  deposited  with  the  state  treasurer  in  trust  for  such  purpose. 
The  sum  of  $200,000  was  donated  by  Larz  Anderson  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  bridge  between  North  Harvard  street,  Boston,  and  Boylston 
street  in  Cambridge.  In  October,' 1913,  "Anderson  Bridge,"  notable  for 
its  strength  and  architectural  beauty,  was  opened  to  public  traffic,  being 
especially  appreciated  by  the  enormous  crowds  which  attend  the  fall 
football  games  at  the  Harvard  Stadium.  It  is  a  three-arch  bridge  built 
of  reinforced  concrete,  with  red  brick  and  cast  stone  trimmings,  the  width 
between  parapets  being  60  feet  and  the  length  440  feet.  Two  other  three- 
arch  reinforced  concrete  bridges  over  the  Charles  river  were  constructed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Board,  one  at  North  Beacon  street,  the  other 
at  Commonwealth  avenue,  between  Newton  and  Weston,  both  being 
completed  in  1917  at  cost,  with  approaches,  of  $233,148. 

In  1915,  by  chapter  300,  General  Acts,  the  Board  was  directed  to 
rebuild  and  maintain  Neponset  Bridge  and  approaches  to  same  in  Boston 
and  Quincy.  A  temporary  bridge  was  first  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$120,000.  This  was  opened  to  travel  in  October,  1918.  The  original 
appropriation  for  the  permanent  bridge,  a  masonry  arch  structure,  with 
granite  and  concrete  piers,  concrete  superstructure  and  steel  draw,  was 
twice  increased,  making  a  total  of  $780,000.  The  building  of  this  bridge 
has  been  much  delayed  by  insufficient  appropriations,  alteration  of  the 
plans,  etc. 

The  recreation  grounds  and  buildings  at  Riverside  in  Newton,  situated 
on  upper  Charles  river,  were  accepted  as  a  gift  by  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  in  1914.  Extensive  improvements  were  undertaken  and  its 
boating  facilities,  tennis  courts,  bowling-alleys  and  swimming-pool  make 
this  one  of  the  most  attractive  resorts  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn. 

An  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  the  policing 
of  the  reservations  and  parkways  under  its  control.  The  reservations 
have  a  total  area  of  more  than  14  square  miles,  the  roads  therein  together 
with  the  parkways  covering  88  miles  in  length,  all  of  which  is  open  to 
automobile  travel.  In  addition  to  that  extensive  territory  to  be  patrolled, 
there  are  13  miles  of  seashore  and  61  miles  of  river  banks.  This  large 
area,  parts  of  which  are  at  particular  times,  such  as  holidays  and  Sundays, 
frequented  by  throngs  of  all  ages  both  grouped  and  widely  scattered,  is 
policed  by  a  force  of  165  officers  and  patrolmen,  supplemented  in  the 
summer  and  fall  by  23  to  25  call  men.  This  is  a  comparatively  small 
force  for  police  work  of  such  magnitude,  but  its  efficiency  has  been  highly 
developed  by  an  extensive  use  of  automobiles  and  motorcycles. 

The  upkeep  of  the  reservations  and  parkways  has  consisted  mostly 
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of  the  resurfacing  of  the  roadways,  especially  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  automobile  travel,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  the  expenditure  for  this 
work  has  averaged  $35,000  a  year. 

The  protection  of  the  woods  from  fire,  the  gypsy  moth,  the  elm  tree 
beetle  and  leopard  moth,  also  chestnut  tree  blight,  the  latter  the  most 
hopeless  of  arboreal  destroyers  to  control,  has  involved  much  thinning 
out  besides  spraying,  sometimes  provoking  considerable  adverse  criticism. 
But  much  replanting  has  been  carried  on,  3,000,000  seedlings,  mostly 
white  pine,  having  been  set  out  in  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation  alone. 

By  chapter  497,  Acts  of  1921,  the  new  Metropolitan  Commission 
established  by  chapter  350,  General  Acts  of  1919,  was  authorized  and 
directed  to  remove  four  existing  bridges  over  the  Charles  river,  at  Arsenal 
street,  Western  avenue,  River  street  and  Cottage  Farm,  and  to  construct 
new  bridges  with  suitable  approaches  at  or  near  their  respective  sites  at 
a  cost  not  in  excess  of  $1,475,000.  In  1922,  the  Legislature  was  petitioned 
to  amend  the  said  act  so  as  to  conform  with  the  Act  of  Congress  in  1911, 
relating  to  bridges  constructed  without  a  draw.  The  bill  failed  of  passage 
in  the  House  after  passing  the  Senate,  the  result  being  that  the  Board  was 
left  without  authority  to  reconstruct  any  of  the  bridges  covered  by  the 
Act  of  1921,  except  the  Cottage  Farm  Bridge,  and  that  only  at  or  near  its 
original  location.  There  was  weighty  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Maga- 
zine street  site  for  this  new  bridge  and  the  Metropolitan  Commission 
preferred  it,  but  as  the  Legislature  refused  to  act  according^,  the  Board 
took  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cottage  Farm 
Bridge  at  its  present  site.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  a  new  Congres- 
sional Act  interposed  the  same  legal  obstacle  that  had  prevented  the  earlier 
attempts  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  said  chapter  497.  Further 
legislation  was  found  necessary. 

According  to  the  latest  published  statistics  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System  as  of  December  1,  1921,  it  comprises  fifteen  reservations 
with  a  total  area  of  9,267  acres,  the  largest  (4,906  acres)  taking  in  the 
wild  forested  slopes  of  the  Blue  Hills  and  situated  mostly  in  Quincy  and 
Milton.  In  these  hills  the  scenery  is  finer  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
public  forest  parks  of  Paris  or  London,  the  chief  attraction  being  Great 
Blue  Hill  with  the  Rotch  observatory  at  the  summit,  highest  of  the 
group  (635  feet)  and  the  most  prominent  object  in  the  southern  view 
from  Boston.  Next  in  extent  and  varied  scenery  is  Middlesex  Fells 
(1,846  acres)  mostly  in  Medford  and  Stoneham,  its  special  attraction 
being  Spot  Pond  with  an  area  of  296  acres.  Of  the  five  seashore  reserva- 
tions, that  of  Revere  Beach  (65  acres)  is  the  largest  and  most  frequented, 
while  Nantasket  Beach  (26  acres)  on  the  south  shore  is  hardly  less  popular. 
Especially  attractive  and  accessible  to  the  nature  lovers  of  Boston  is 
Stony  Brook  Reservation  (464  acres)  in  West  Roxbury  and  Hyde  Park, 
with  its  many  rocky  hillocks  and  extensive  view  of  the  Charles  river 
valley  and  beyond. 
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The  eighteen  parkways  included  in  the  Metropolitan  Park  System 
cover  a  total  area  of  1,451  acres  and  a  total  length  of  45.5  miles  with 
connecting  reservation  roads  43  miles  more  in  length.  The  Mystic 
Valley  Parkway  alongside  Mystic  river  and  Mystic  Lake,  located  mostly  in 
Medford,  is  considerably  more  extensive  than  any  other,  being  8  miles  long. 

On  July  1,  1923,  the  total  gross  Metropolitan  Park  debt,  including 
that  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  ($4,388,000),  was  $17,707,987;  sinking 
funds,  $7,346,441;  net  debt,  $10,361,546,  or  $571,726  less  than  the  net 
sewerage  debt.  In  1923  the  State's  assessment  on  Boston  was  57.58  per 
cent  of  park  district's  total,  or  $1,243,197,  of  which  $779,466  was  for 
maintenance  and  $463,731  for  debt  requirements.  The  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  Boston's  own  parks, etc.  (not  including  Cemetery  Division), 
cost  $1,535,971  in  1923. 

Metropolitan  Water  System. 

The  project  of  most  urgent  practical  importance  as  well  as  the 
largest  in  extent  and  cost  of  construction  —  the  Metropolitan  Water 
System  —  reached  its  crowning  achievement  in  1906,  when  the  Wachusett 
Dam  and  Wachusett  Reservoir,  an  artificial  lake  of  4,123  acres  surface 
area,  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  $10,797,537.  Of  this  total,  $3,179,060 
was  for  land  acquired,  $2,528,155  for  removal  of  6,900,000  cubic  yards  of 
soil,  $2,270,117  for  construction  of  dam  and  the  remainder  for  dikes, 
bridges,  roads,  damages,  etc.  The  dam  is  1,476  feet  long,  228  feet  high 
and  185  feet  maximum  width.  From  the  site  chosen  for  the  reservoir 
510  buildings  were  removed,  these  being  situated  in  the  towns  of  Boylston, 
West  Boylston  and  Clinton.  The  Wachusett  Reservoir  has  a  capacity 
of  64,951,400,000  gallons  and  in  the  year  1906  an  average  of  80,764,000 
gallons  daily  was  drawn  therefrom,  or  68.7  per  cent  of  the  daily  average 
used  by  the  entire  district. 

In  1906,  the  total  rainfall  on  the  Wachusett  watershed  was  49.08 
inches  or  nearly  the  average  for  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  resulting 
daily  yield  per  square  mile  averaged  1,043,000  gallons,  the  maximum 
being  2,109,000  gallons  for  the  month  of  April  and  the  minimum  277,000 
gallons  for  September.  In  the  same  year  on  July  6  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  ten  storage  reservoirs  (including  the  largest,  Wachu- 
sett) was  49,805,200,000  gallons,  or  62  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  ten  distributing  reservoirs,  all  situated 
within  the  Metropolitan  District,  their  total  capacity  being  2,381,230,000 
gallons.  They  are  maintained,  not  only  for  facilitating  the  local  dis- 
tribution, but  also  to  afford  protection  in  cases  of  emergency.  About  73 
per  cent  of  all  the  water  supplied  to  the  Metropolitan  District  has  been 
first  received  through  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir  or  directly  from  aque- 
ducts near  it  and  pumped  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  high-service  and  low- 
service  stations.  The  remainder  was  delivered  by  gravity.  The  total 
quantity  of  water  pumped  at  the  five  pumping  stations  during  the  year 
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1906  was  35,180,570,000  gallons  and  the  cost  of  operation  was  $102,378, 
or  $2.91  per  million  gallons  pumped.  Up  to  January  1,  1907,  the  loans 
authorized  for  the  construction  and  acquisition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Works  amounted  to  $40,500,000.  The  total  expenditure  foi  same 
to  said  date  from  the  beginning  in  1895  was  $40,278,877,  or  more  than 
double  the  expenditures  for  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  and  Metropolitan 
Park  systems  up  to  that  time. 

After  prolonged  testing  of  the  quality  of  the  water  derived  from  the 
Wachusett  watershed,  it  was  found  to  be  dependably  satisfactory  both 
in  taste  and  appearance.  Being  better  than  the  water  from  the  Sudbury 
and  Cochituate  sources,  the  district  has  been  mostly  supplied  from  the 
Wachusett.  The  surface  waters  from  various  areas  in  all  the  water- 
sheds have  been  regularly  pumped  to  the  filter-beds  for  purification. 

The  average  consumption  of  water  in  the  18  municipalities  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  decreased  from  125,071,000  gallons  daily 
in  1907  to  101,941,500  gallons  daily  in  1915.  This  saving  was  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  meters  installed  in  that  period,  or  90,958,  the 
total  on  December  31,  1915  being  117,525.  On  the  same  date  the  total 
number  of  services  was  176,183,  of  which  66.81  per  cent  were  metered. 

A  new  apportionment  of  water  assessments  went  into  effect  in  1907 
(chapter  457,  Acts  of  1906)  whereby  one-third  was  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  valuations  of  the  municipalities  for  the  preceding  year  and 
two-thirds  in  proportion  to  their  consumption  of  water  in  the  same  year. 
Under  this  fairer  apportionment  Boston's  assessment  was  $95,968  less  in 

1907  than  in  1906. 

At  the  close  of  1907  the  total  length  of  the  Metropolitan  water  pipes 
was  84  miles,  and  of  those  in  the  cities  and  towns  1,464  miles,  of  which 
745  belonged  to  Boston.  By  the  end  of  1915  the  Metropolitan  pipe  lines 
totaled  122  miles  and  those  of  the  district  1,733  miles,  of  which  849  were 
in  Boston.  More  than  one-third  of  the  entire  mileage  (1,855  miles)  was 
of  6-inch  pipe  and  another  third  consisted  of  12-inch  and  8-inch.  At  the 
time  last  mentioned  16,928  fire  hydrants  had  been  set  up,  of  which  6,829 
were  in  Boston. 

As  provided  by  chapter  350,  Acts  of  1919,  the  Metropolitan  Water 
and  Sewerage  Board  was  merged  with  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
on  December  1  of  said  year,  forming  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission. James  A.  Bailey  was  appointed  as  Commissioner  and  four 
divisions  were  organized  by  him,  the  water  division,  with  William  E.  Foss 
as  director;  sewerage  division,  Frederick  D.  Smith;  parks,  Ellerton  P. 
Whitney;  park  engineering,  John  R.  Rablin.  In  its  first  annual  report 
(1920)  the  consolidated  commission  alluded  to  the  heavy  burden  of  debt 
and  taxation  resting  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  and  announced 
a  policy  of  strict  economy.  But  it  pointed  out  that  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Works  as  originally  designed  still  required  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture for  completion,  and  if  the  population  and  consumption  of  water 
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should  continue  to  increase  as  hitherto,  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$50,000,000  would  probably  be  necessary  in  the  next  ten  years  for  addi- 
tional sources  of  supply. 

In  the  second  annual  report  (1921)  the  Commissioner  made  this 
apt  comment:  "The  Metropolitan  District  is  unlike  a  department  of 
the  State  Government.  It  is  a  local  unit  or  group  of  cities  and  towns 
banded  together  for  .  .  .  .  creating  one  water  supply,  two  sewage 
disposal  systems  and  one  system  of  reservations  and  parkways  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  all.  The  cities  and  towns  in  the  respective 
metropolitan  districts  are  the  real  owners  of  the  water,  sewerage  and  park 
properties,  and  the  Commonwealth,  for  convenience  of  administration 
and  because  it  has  lent  its  credit,  holds  the  legal  title  and  exercises  certain 
supervision.  The  municipalities  pay  the  bills  in  proportions  fixed  by  law, 
and  naturally  desire  to  retain  some  measure  of  local  self-government  in 
relation  to  the  important  functions  now  entrusted  to  the  District  Com- 
mission. That  State  departments,  with  state-wide  activities,  made  up 
in  whole  or  in  large  part  of  nonresidents  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
ought  to  administer  the  local  affairs  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs  seems 
contrary  alike  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  experience." 

During  the  year  1923  the  total  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  the 
19  cities  and  towns  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  was  45,714,410,000 
gallons.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  average  daily  consumption  of  125,- 
244,959  gallons  or  97  gallons  per  capita,  estimating  the  population  of  the 
district  as  1,291,185.  The  total  pumpage  at  the  five  distribution  pump- 
ing stations  in  1923  was  34,590,267,000  gallons.  In  the  year  1922, 
15,327,768  kilowatt  hours  of  electric  energy  were  delivered  from  the 
hydro-electric  stations  operated  by  water  power,  the  water  being  drawn 
from  the  Wachusett  and  Sudbury  reservoirs.  The  receipts  from  same 
at  contract  prices  amounted  to  $85,896. 

On  July  1,  1923,  the  total  gross  debt  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  was  $43,181,000,  the  sinking  fund  amounted  to  $19,670,298  and 
the  net  debt  to  $23,510,702.  Boston's  liability  for  this  portion  of  the 
State's  contingent  debt  was  $17,164,364,  or  73  per  cent.  The  annual 
water  assessment  for  1923  was  $2,564,718,  of  which  Boston  alone  paid 
$1,872,413.  Of  said  total  assessment  $1,518,729,  or  59.2  per  cent  was  for 
interest,  $256,343  for  other  debt  requirements  and  $789,646  for  mainte- 
nance. Comparing  the  water  revenue  of  the  municipalities  of  the 
district  with  the  total  water  assessment  paid  by  them  in  the  year  1922,  the 
gross  profit  shown  is  $3,056,241,  or  126  per  cent.  To  show  the  net  profit, 
the  maintenance  cost  of  each  local  water  service  would  need  to  be  deducted. 
In  Boston's  case,  this  cost  in  1922  was  $1,390,110,  showing  a  net  profit  of 
$609,508,  or  19.2  per  cent. 

Combining  the  four  Metropolitan  District  debts,  the  total  on  July  1, 
1923,  was  $78,160,399  gross.  Deducting  the  sinking  funds,  etc.,  or 
$33,469,284,  the  net  debt  amounted  to  $44,691,115,  for  60.7  per  cent  of 
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which  the  City  of  Boston  is  responsible,  annual  payments  being  due  on 
same  up  to  1950.  In  1918  the  total  net  debt  was  $54,592,218,  hence  the 
net  reduction  effected  in  the  past  five  years  is  $9,901,103. 

The  total  of  assessments  on  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  four  Metro- 
politan Districts  for  the  year  1923  was  86,313,209,  of  which  82,564.718 
was  for  water;  SI, 859,399  for  parks,  boulevards,  etc.;  $1,496,332  for 
sewers  and  S392,760  for  Charles  River  Basin.  The  water  revenue  of  the 
cities  and  towns  is  generally  more  than  double  the  water  assessment. 

Increase  of  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  in  Near  Future. 

The  continued  investigation  in  1923  by  the  legislative  joint  com- 
mittee on  water  supply  concerning  the  prospective  needs  and  resources 
of  the  Metropolitan  District,  etc.,  resulted  in  several  minority  reports, 
differing  considerably  from  the  majority  report  of  1922.  The  latter 
favored  immediate  action,  with  constructive  legislation  providing  first 
for  the  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  system  by  a  tunnel  about  12  miles 
in  length  from  Wachusett  Reservoir  to  the  Ware  river  at  or  near  the  village 
of  Coldbrook.  A  later  extension  proposed  was  to  continue  this  tunnel  to 
the  Swift  river,  building  there  a  huge  reservoir  in  which  to  collect  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Swift  and  Millers  rivers.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
Ware  river  project  could  be  completed  in  six  years  at  an  approximate  cost 
including  damages,  of  $12,000,000  and  that  it  would  add  about  33,000,000 
gallons  to  the  daily  yield  of  the  Metropolitan  system.  The  estimate  for 
the  ultimate  development,  including  the  Swift  river  plan,  exceeds  $60.- 
000,000  in  cost,  with  a  prospective  reliable  yield  of  200,000.000  gallons 
daily.  It  is  claimed  that  with  this  additional  yield,  an  ample  supply  of 
water  of  good  quality  would  be  assured  for  a  period  of  forty  years  or  more 
not  only  to  the  existing  Metropolitan  Water  District  but  also  to  such 
other  cities  and  towns  as  might  enter  therein. 

The  principal  minority  report  strongly  dissented  from  the  Swift 
river  extension  plan  because  of  the  seemingly  unreliable  estimates  of  con- 
struction costs  and  damages.  These  might  reach  a  total  nearer  $100.- 
000,000  than  $60,000,000,  it  was  thought,  considering  the  latter-day 
prices,  property  valuations,  etc. 

The  minority  therefore  recommended  the  appointment  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  commission  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  means  of  increasing  the  water  supply  of  the  existing 
Metropolitan  District,  also  of  such  cities  and  towns  as  may  be  added 
thereto  in  the  future. 

The  Legislature  took  action  accordingly  and  by  chapter  491,  Acts  of 
1924,  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  three  commis- 
sioners to  constitute  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Board.  This 
Board  is  directed  to  report  its  findings  to  the  Legislature  not  later  than 
January  15,1925,  together  with  accurate  estimates  for  all  extension  costs, 
including  damages,  which  it  may  recommend. 
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METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  LOANS. 

FOR  PARK,  SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHARLES  RIVER  BASIN  DISTRICTS, 
ISSUED  BV  SINGLE  YEARS,  1890-1923. 


Year. 

Sewer 
District. 

Park 
District 

Water 
District. 

Charles 
River  Basin 
District. 

Total. 

$3,000,000 
368,000 
1,053,000 
579,000 
500,000 

$1,350,000 

— 

— 

$3,000,000 
368,000 

1,053,000 
579,000 

1,850,000 

1891  

1893  

Total,  1890-1894.  .  . 

$5,500,000 

$1,350,000 

— 

— 

$6,850,000 

1895  

$600,000 
230,000 
380,000 
255,000 

1,025,000 

$200,000 
2,000,000 
2,200,000 
1,050,000 
1,275,000 

$5,000,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 

— 

$5,800,000 
4,230,000 
8,580,000 
5,305,000 
5,300,000 

1896  

1897  

Total,  1895-1899 .  .  . 

$2,490,000 

$6,725,000 

$20,000,000 

— 

$29,215,000 

1900  

$275,912 
2,040,000 

864,000 
2,236,000 

392,000 

$242,500 
750,000 
225,000 
670,000 
450,000 

$1,000,000 
10,000,000 
3,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 

$250,000 

$1,518,412 
12,790,000 
4,589,000 
4,906,000 
3,092,000 

1901.  .  

1902  

1903  

1904  

Total,  1900-1904.  .  . 

$5,807,912 

$2,337,500 

$18,500,000 

$250,000 

$26,895,412 

1905  

$209,000 
321,000 
700,000 
300,000 

$520,000 
449,000 
451,000 
125,000 
95,000 

$650,000 
1,043,000 
307,000 

398,000 

$400,000 
515,000 

1,235,000 
400,000 
850,000 

$1,570,000 
2,216,000 
2,314,000 
1,225,000 
1,643,000 

1906  •  

1907  

1908  

1909  

Total,  1905-1909 .  .  . 

$1,530,000 

$1,640,000 

$2,398,000 

$3,400,000 

$8,968,000 
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METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  LOANS  FOR  PARK,  SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHARLES 
RIVER  BASIN  DISTRICTS  ISSUED,  BY  SINGLE  YEARS,  1890-1923.— Concluded. 


Year. 

Sewer 

j  . '  i  1  i  i '  i  ■ 

Park 
District. 

Water 
District. 

Charles 
River  Basin 
District. 

Total. 

1910 

S113,000 

§500,000 
200,000 
190,000 

§475,000 

SI  ,088,000 
550,000 
267,000 
553,000 
415,500 

1Q1 1 

$50,000 
15,000 
175,000 
117,500 

1  Q1  9 

62,000 
378,000 

1  Q1  Q 



1Q14 

258  000 

40  ono 

Total,  1910-1914.  .  . 

S553,000 

§357,500 

§1,148,000 

§815,000 

§2,873,500 

1915 

§130,500 
425,000 
325  000 
325,000 

§195,563 
522,125 
1 6Q  000 
4,000 
3,500 

§490,000 
66,000 
i  ^o  ooo 

S81 6,063 
1,048,125 
f\4  j  000 

529,000 
164,500 

<tQ^  000 

1Q17 

1918 

1919 

161,000 

Total,  1915-1919 .  .  . 

SI  ,205,500 

§894,188 

§867,000 

§35,000 

S3,001,688 

1920  

§225,000 

§125,000 

§34,000 

§384,000 

1921  

1922  

100,000 
230,000 

500,000 
100,000 

600,000 
463,750 

1923  

133,750 

Total,  1920-1923 .  .  . 

§555,000 

§258,750 

§634,000 

81,447,750 

Grand  Total  

S17,641,412 

$13,562,938 

§43,547,000 

§4,500,000 

§79,251,350 
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METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT,  14  CITIES  AND  26  TOWNS. 

LAND  AREA,  POPULATION,  VALUATION,  TAX  RATE  AND  ASSESSMENTS  IN  1923. 


Municipality. 
(Ranked  by  Population.) 

Land 
Area  in 
Square 

Miles. 

Population, 
1920. 

Metropolitan 
Assessments, 
1923. 

Total  Assessed 
Valuation, 
1923. 

Tax 
Rate, 
1923. 

BOSTON  

43.7 

♦802,868 

$3,573,070 

$1,714,104  300 

$24  70 

OTHER  CITIES: 

Cambridge 

6.2 

109,694 

310,255 

152,261,600 

29  90 

Lynn 

10.5 

99,148 

91,904 

106,851,023 

33  80 

Somervillc 

3.9 

93,091 

325,798 

92,519,400 

29  20 

Maiden 

5.1 

49,103 

159,218 

51,767,650 

31  90 

Quincy 

16.5 

47,876 

201,136 

82,572,825 

28  40 

Newton 

17.9 

46,054 

163,374 

102,051,650 

26  60 

Chelsea  

1.9 

43,184 

151,550 

47,725,600 

33  00 

Everett  

3.4 

40,120 

161,105 

48,045,525 

29  50 

Medford  

8.2 

39,038 

132,442 

47,473,900 

34  20 

Waltham  

12.4 

30,915 

76,799 

42,851,950 

29  00 

Revere  

5.9 

28,823 

100,360 

34,912,900 

34  CO 

Melrose  

4.7 

18,204 

66,862 

25,479,800 

30  80 

Woburn  

12.9 

16,574 

33,542 

17,330,221 

32  00 

Total,  13  Cities  

109.5 

661,824 

$1,974,345 

$851,844,044 

t  $20  95 

towns: 

Brookline  

6.6 

37,748 

$169,949 

$118,165,000 

$19  00 

Watertown  

4.1 

21,457 

89,336 

32,265,741 

29  20 

Arlington   '.  

5.2 

18,665 

73,455 

33,728,400 

26  50 

Winthrop  

1.6 

15,455 

54,268 

20,684,150 

24  50 

Weymouth  

16.7 

15,057 

13,034 

16,417,522 

30  50 

Wakefield  

7.3 

13,025 

28,279 

17,663,795 

30  50 

Saugus  

10.6 

10,874 

7,668 

9,788,927 

38  00 

*  Total  as  corrected  by  Boston  Statistics  Department, 
t  Average  tax  rate  of  cities  outside  Boston. 
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LAND  AREA,  POPULATION,  VALUATION,  TAX  RATE  AND  ASSESSMENTS  IN 

1923.—  Concluded. 


Municipality 
(Ranked  by  Population.) 

Land 
Area  in 
Square 

Miles. 

Population, 

Metropolitan 
Assessments, 
1923. 

Total  Assessed 
Valuation, 
1923. 

Tax 
Rate, 
1923. 

10 

.5 

10,792 

$27,480 

$17,482,150 

$28  80 

4 

6 

10,749 

46,847 

19,406,445 

27  20 

Braintree  

13 

7 

10,580 

9,934 

13,435,131 

29  80 

Winchester  

5 

9 

10,485 

37,450 

23,760,950 

24  40 

Milton  

13 

.1 

9,382 

50,412 

23,671,935 

23  20 

Swampscott  

3 

1 

8,101 

27,149 

17,684,179 

26  00 

Stoneham  

6 

0 

7,873 

26,935 

8,688,575 

30  40 

Reading  

9 

8 

7,439 

10,065 

10,380,903 

32  30 

12 

5 

7,012 

8,618 

12,697,690 

29  70 

Lexington  

16 

5 

6,350 

17,707 

12,580,989 

31  50 

Wellesley  

10 

0 

6,224 

29,282 

22,065  975 

20  50 

Canton  

19 

0 

5,945 

6,043 

6,976,820 

26  80 

22 

5 

5,604 

6,847 

10,427,203 

25  00 

Cohasset  

9 

9 

2,639 

207 

8,983,972 

20  00 

Weston  

17 

2 

2,282 

4,737 

6,327,862 

18  40 

Hull  

2 

4 

1,771 

8,493 

14,855,690 

30  00 

Westwood  

11 

1 

1,358 

2,072 

3,071,519 

24  20 

Nahant  

1 

0 

1,318 

7,392 

4,424,059 

24  00 

15 

2 

867 

2,135 

3,021,865 

18  00 

Total,  26  Towns  

256 

1 

249,052 

$765,794 

$488,657,477 

*  $26  48 

BOSTON  

13  OTHER  CITIES  

43.7 
109.5 
256.1 

802,868 
661,824 
249.052 

§3,573,070 
1,974,345 
765,794 

$1,714,104,300 
851,844,044 
488,657,477 

409.3 

1,713,744 

$6,313,209 

$3,054,605,821 

*  Average  tax  rate  of  towns. 
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BOSTON. 

A  Commercial  and  Industrial  Analysis. 

Joshua  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
Municipal  Commercial,  Industrial  and  Publicity  Bureau. 

Any  discussion  of  Boston's  commercial  and  industrial  status,  activity, 
or  progress  must  be  predicated  upon  the  geographical  position  of  the  port 
of  Boston,  with  special  reference  to  its  harbor  facilities  and  its  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Boston  is  the  birthplace  of  America's  foreign  trade.  In  the  early 
days  she  was  the  leading  port  and  for  many  years  second  to  none  save 
New  York.  Boston  is  in  such  a  position  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  to  be, 
if  conditions  and  circumstances  allowed,  the  greatest  of  eastern  ports. 
All  students  of  commerce  concede  her  to  be  one  of  the  six  great  natural 
ports  of  the  country. 

In  harbor  facilities  she  ought  to  rank  at  least  second  among  Atlantic 
seaboard  ports.  Her  harbor  is  broad,  deep,  sheltered,  and  natural,  with 
nearly  sixty  square  miles  of  safe  anchorage.  Boston  is  but  9  miles  from 
the  open  sea.  There  are  three  main  ship  channels;  a  north  channel  1,500 
feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep;  a  south  channel  1,200  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
deep;  and  the  narrows,  1,000  feet  wide  and  27  feet  deep  at  mean  low 
tide.  There  is  present  berthing  space  for  more  than  forty  ocean  steamers 
of  25  to  40  feet  draft,  and  possible  berthing  space  for  many  more  ships, 
should  foreign  trade  be  developed  to  the  point  where  more  berthing  space 
was  demanded. 

That  Boston  is  not  the  first  port  or  at  least  the  second  is  due  to  a 
number  of  causes,  some  of  which,  when  discussed,  bring  a  blush  of  shame 
to  the  Boston-loving  citizens,  while  some  remain  a  cherished  hope  to  be 
accomplished  at  some  future  day.  In  the  early  days  of  Boston's  com- 
mercial development,  she  achieved  greatness  through  her  steamship 
traffic  and  foreign  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  ironical  that  her  fall  from 
commercial  greatness  has  come  largely  through  the  very  means  that  should 
have  made  her  still  greater  and  the  means  that  have  built  up  every  other 
port  in  the  country,  until  many  of  them  have  actually  surpassed  Boston 
—  the  railroads. 

Boston's  commercial  heyday  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  decade 
from  1830  to  1840,  for  in  these  years  the  population  increased  40  per  cent 
and  the  valuation  of  property  50  per  cent.  That  period  also  saw  the 
beginning  of  railroad  transportation  development.  It  was  in  those  years 
and  the  years  immediately  after,  when  railroad  systems  were  spreading 
and  reaching  into  the  grain  regions  of  the  West,  that  two  schools  of  com- 
mercial builders  for  Boston  came  into  being.  One  group  fostered  the 
idea  that  adequate  railroad  connections  with  the  West  would  increase 
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the  prosperity  of  the  Port  and  City,  while  another  group  predicted  that 
such  a  policy  would  lead  to  disaster  and  death.  One  group  wanted  to  add 
to  commerce  by  tapping  the  great  regions  of  the  West,  while  another 
wanted  commerce  by  water  only.  One  group  could  see  nothing  of  value 
in  the  new-fangled  idea  of  transportation  by  rail  as  compared  with  ocean- 
going traffic.  Meetings  were  held  and  legislation  demanded  in  protest 
against  the  proposed  development.  While  Boston  fought  entanglements 
over  railroad  development,  other  ports  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  sought  connections.  Although  Boston  soon  saw  the  folly 
of  its  attitude,  greater  and  more  wholehearted  efforts  of  other  ports  to 
attract  railroad  terminals  were  put  forth  and  resulted  in  the  development 
to  their  present  growth  of  such  ports  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Boston  is  still  the  victim  of  a  railroad  conspiracy  conceived  and  fostered 
since  those  early  days. 

Boston  should  be  second  only  to  New  York  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try. She  has  141  miles  of  waterfront,  with  a  linear  berthing  space  for 
ships  on  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  low  tide  of  more  than  40  miles.  She  is  200 
miles  nearer  Europe  than  New  York ;  350  miles  nearer  than  Philadelphia 
and  500  miles  nearer  than  Baltimore.  From  her  position  a  saving  can 
be  made  of  from  two  to  four  days  each  round  trip  between  this  country 
and  Europe.  She  is  also  nearer  South  American  ports  than  any  Atlantic 
or  Gulf  port  except  Norfolk  and  Charleston. 

Boston  is  served  by  three  railroad  systems,  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
the  Boston  &  Albany,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  These 
roads  furnish  connections  that  tap  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
greater  portion  of  Canada.  Though  these  lines  of  railroad  transportation 
feed  Boston  and  New  England  from  the  west,  an  arbitrary  difference  in 
railroad  rates  for  freight  from  Chicago  and  Buffalo  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, by  which  a  higher  rate  is  charged  between  those  points  and  Boston 
than  between  those  points  and  other  Atlantic  ports,  makes  a  discrimina- 
tion against  Boston's  commercial  and  industrial  development,  known  as 
the  "differential  rates,"  that  has  been  found  difficult  to  overcome. 

This  rate  difference  naturally  causes  freight  to  be  routed  to  the  sea 
over  cheaper  railroads,  and  since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  has  the  arbitrary  power  of  making  these  rates,  has  no  control  over 
foreign  steamship  lines  and  cannot  compel  them  to  equalize  the  ocean 
charges,  the  long  transatlantic  haul  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  is  offset  or  wiped  out  and  the  natural  advantage  of  Boston  is  also 
wiped  out.  This  "Differential"  has  threatened  at  times  to  destroy  the 
export  and  import  foreign  trade  of  Boston,  nullifying  advantages  that  are 
hers  by  every  rule  of  fair  play.  Under  the  administration  and  through 
the  activity  of  the  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston,  there  is 
indication  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  somewhat 
relax  in  its  discriminatory  rulings  against  the  port.  Decisions  in  the 
matter  are  pending. 
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Development  of  commerce  and  industry  for  Boston  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion,  planning,  and  scheming  among  citizens  of  Boston  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  All  development  has  been  due  to  whatever  success 
agitation  has  accomplished.  That  development  has  not  been  as  rapid  as 
might  have  been  expected  is  attributed  by  some  to  "New  England  con- 
servatism," by  others  to  the  fact  that  too  many  plans  have  been  offered 
till  the  cause  of  trade  expansion  has  become  befuddled,  and  by  not  a  few  to 
a  deliberate  scheme  fostered  by  some  interests  to  keep  Boston  from  grow- 
ing too  great  commeicially,  lest  she  outstrip,  by  her  natural  advantages, 
New  York  and  other  ports  to  the  south.  Those  who  hold  the  last  belief  are 
supported  in  their  contention  by  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a  studied 
plan  on  the  part  of  large  shipping  interests  to  send  freight  over  the  longer 
haul  to  New  Yrork  before  loading  upon  vessels  for  shipment  abroad,  rather 
than  to  use  the  nearer  port  of  Boston,  with  its  shorter  hauls  and  quicker 
deliveries  to  Europe  and  South  American  countries. 

Any  comprehensive  study  of  commerical  and  industrial  Boston  must 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Boston  is  an  expanding  City.  In 
fact,  it  is  very  much  a  hand-made  City,  as  any  old  print  will  show.  The 
harbor  line,  in  less  than  one  hundred  years,  has  moved  from  Dock  square 
to  Atlantic  avenue.  Many  of  the  older  inhabitants  will  recall  that  the 
Back  Bay  is  made  land,  and  looking  into  the  future,  it  is  not  a  very  far 
distant  day  when  Fort  Point  channel  and  South  bay  will  become  legend 
and  history.  There  is  now  much  recently  made  land  in  South  Boston  and 
East  Boston,  reclaimed  by  the  State,  and  it  is  safe  to  forecast  that  Castle 
and  Governor's  Islands  will  be  islands  only  in  name.  Even  Dorchester 
bay  may  be  limited  in  area  at  some  future  day,  with  business  houses  and 
commercial  development  taking  what  is  now  waterfront.  All  will  be  the 
result  of  growing  population  and  commercial  needs. 

A  study  of  the  commercial  buildings  of  the  business  section  shows 
changes  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year.  As  outposts  of  this 
advancement  and  progress,  there  stand  the  vast  piers  along  the  present 
harbor  fine,  the  Army  Base  pier,  the  Airport,  the  Drydock,  grain  elevators 
in  Charlestown  and  East  Boston,  the  towering  Custom  House,  new 
warehouses,  and  great  industrial  buildings. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  amounts  of  money  spent  by  other  sea- 
board cities  for  port  and  industrial  development  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  in  Boston  it  is  a  lack  of  unity  of  purpose  more  than  anything  else  that 
retards  our  City.  It  is  very  largely  these  divergencies  of  opinion,  with 
varied  folio  wings  presenting  opposing  theories,  that  have  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  City  commercially  and  industrially.  Citizens  of  Boston 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  effect  any  compromise  that  would  allow 
growth  commensurate  with  possibilities.  It  is  the  fond  hope  of  a  large 
group  that  some  compromise  may  be  worked  out  that  will  satisfy  all  and 
allow  Boston  to  come  into  her  own  and  rightful  place  as  a  great  American 
port. 
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The  Commonwealth  since  1866  has  taken  a  decided  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  Port  of  Boston  by  the  successive  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land  Com- 
missioners, the  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  the  Commission  on  Water- 
ways and  Public  Lands,  and  in  1919  the  Division  of  Waterways  and 
Public  Lands  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  It  has  been  under  this 
body  severally  named  that  reclamation  of  harbor  lands  has  been  accom- 
plished and  modern  piers,  warehouses  and  factories  completed.  It  was 
under  the  State  that  the  Airport  and  the  Dry  dock  were  built.  Although 
the  State  has,  in  sixty-three  years,  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $21,000,000 
on  the  Port  of  Boston,  this  sum  is  not  excessive,  since  Boston  serves  every 
city  and  town  in  the  State  commercially. 

Boston  officials  periodically  have  envisioned  great  things  for  Boston 
commercially  and  have  labored  to  have  their  visions  come  true  by  working 
for  expansion  and  progress.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  the  Hon. 
James  M.  Curley.  Not  only  has  he  envisioned  increased  activity  along 
the  waterfront,  but  shortly  after  his  inauguration,  he  created  the  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  selling  Boston  to  the 
country  and  also  to  fight  the  iniquitous  differential  rates  under  which 
Boston  has  been  made  to  suffer  for  some  years.  He  has  been  likewise 
active  in  bringing  many  new  industries  to  the  City,  to  the  addition  of  its 
commercial  activity. 

When  the  Mayor  took  office  in  1922,  Boston's  port  business  was 
at  its  lowest  point,  docks  were  idle,  shipping  negligible,  and  no  grain 
was  going  to  Europe  through  the  port.  Through  his  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Bureau,  grain  shipments  began  to  revive  until,  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  grain  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million 
bushels  a  week.  New  steamship  fines  were  established  direct  from  Boston 
to  European  and  South  American  ports,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  the  Army  Base  at  a  nominal  fee  to  induce  shipping  to  come  here 
under  municipal  patronage. 

Boston's  waterfront  is  now  fairly  well  equipped  for  the  handling 
of  business,  but  the  railroad  transportation  and  freight  handling  facilities 
are  inadequate.  Whatever  advances  are  made  in  the  future  must  be  in  the 
matter  of  improving  railroad  facilities ;  and  when  these  have  been  secured, 
they  must  be  followed  by  active  solicitation  of  business  for  the  port. 

This  fact  has  been  realized  for  some  time  and  a  number  of  plans 
have  been  suggested.  One  of  these  is  the  taking  over  of  railroad  water 
terminals  by  a  harbor  board  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000,000.  It  is  signifi- 
cantly argued  by  advocates  of  this  plan  that  a  board  of  port  directors 
manages  successfully  New  York's  waterfront.  New  Orleans  has  its  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners,  so  has  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Galveston  and 
other  progressive  communities.  A  system  of  freight  belt  lines  has  also 
been  advocated,  with  distance  from  the  center  of  traffic  varying  accord- 
ing to  plan  and  theory.    Lighterage  systems  for  freight  have  been  pro- 
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posed.  Tunnels  connecting  various  railroad  terminals  have  likewise 
been  among  the  suggestions  made.  All  of  these  ideas,  plans,  and  proposals 
have  carried  the  basic  idea  of  moving  passenger  and  freight  traffic  through 
the  City  in  both  directions,  of  attracting  grain  and  other  products  from  the 
West  and  Canada,  and  of  bringing  back  to  New  England  the  more  than 
half  million  tons  of  New  England  manufactures  now  sent  over  the  long 
haul  to  New  York  for  shipment  out  of  the  country. 

Other  suggestions,  some  of  which  are  already  being  realized,  are 
reclamation  of  the  East  Boston  flats  as  far  as  Governor's  Island  and  the 
erection  of  piers  for  the  berthing  of  great  modern  ships;  a  dock  system 
similar  to  the  Bush  Terminal  in  Brooklyn;  electrification  of  the  passenger 
system  with  a  great  central  station  in  the  Back  Bay,  toward  which  the 
business  center  seems  already  to  be  moving,  and  from  which  tunnels  may 
lead  under  the  city  to  the  north  and  south;  public  ownership  of  docks 
and  piers,  with  abolition  of  free  dockage  systmes,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
consolidation  attempts  already  at  work  to  the  end  that  additional  com- 
peting roads  may  enter  this  business  field. 

Concerning  proposals  for  further  consolidation  or  unification  of 
the  railroads,  a  strong  argument  is  presented  by  opponents  to  the  effect 
that  such  unification  would  leave  all  New  England  at  the  mercy  more 
than  ever  of  one  big  road,  a  fact  which  would  be  to  the  still  greater  detri- 
ment of  Boston  and  New  England  in  that  competition  would  be  stifled. 
This  plan  would  mean  the  placing  of  ten  or  eleven  railroad  lines  running 
into  this  City  under  one  management,  and  the  New  York  Central  would 
control  the  remaining  line,  the  Boston  &  Albany. 

A  comparison  Math  the  situation  in  other  cities  is  pertinent.  New 
York  City  has  21  lines  entering  it  and  these  are  controlled  by  14  com- 
panies; Chicago,  over  51  lines  controlled  by  29  companies;  Philadelphia, 
12  lines  controlled  by  4  companies;  Baltimore,  9  lines  under  4  companies; 
Pittsburgh,  9  lines  under  5  companies;  Detroit,  16  lines  under  9  companies; 
St.  Louis,  30  fines  under  17  companies;  Kansas  City,  15  lines  under  9 
companies;  St.  Paul,  18  lines  under  10  companies,  and  the  Pacific  coast 
cities  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle  have  from 
5  to  10  lines  each  under  three  competing  companies.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  every  other  large  American  city  has  several  railroad  companies 
competing  for  the  transportation  business.  Competition  means  efficiency 
of  service;  monopoly  mediocre  service.  Competition  means,  so  far  as 
the  cities  mentioned  are  concerned,  that  all  roads  with  lines  into  those 
cities  have  their  passenger  and  freight  traffic  solicitors  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  City  Hall,  soliciting  every  pound  of  freight  and  every  passenger 
possible  to  be  routed  over  their  lines.  Boston's  railroad  companies 
have  but  few  agencies  in  any  part  of  the  country  or  Canada  soliciting 
business.  This  competition  in  New  York  has  resulted  in  the  building 
of  the  world's  greatest  terminals,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Grand  Central 
Stations,  representing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  expended  on  tunnels, 
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electric  engines,  and  the  best  equipped  trains  on  earth,  all  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  transportation  to  New  York. 

Unification  of  Boston's  railroad  fines  for  terminal  purposes  only 
would  add  to  her  progress  commercially  and  industrially.  With  a  large 
terminal  on  the  property  at  the  rear  of  the  Hotel  Lenox  equipped  with 
electric  engines  for  carrying  trains  at  least  a  few  miles  out  of  Boston,  and 
connecting  all  fines  for  express  service,  unification  would  be  advantageous. 
With  a  tunnel  under  Federal  and  Canal  streets,  trains  could  be 
shuttled  back  and  forth  from  Salem  and  Lynn  to  Quincy  on  one  line;  from 
Waltham  to  Readville  on  another.  With  these  trains  hauled  by  electric 
engines,  Boston  would  then  have  the  most  modern  transportation  facilities. 

The  land  owned  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  in  Charlestown 
and  Somerville,  an  area  almost  equal  to  the  entire  downtown  section  of 
Boston,  together  with  what  the  New  Haven  road  owns  in  the  South  End 
and  South  Boston,  could  be  sold  for  millions  of  dollars  and  pay  for  the 
construction  of  up-to-date  freight  houses  and  assembly  yards  ten  miles 
out.  Under  these  circumstances,  unification  for  terminal  service  would 
seem  desirable.  With  this  unification  for  terminal  purposes,  let  the 
eleven  lines  coming  into  Boston  connect  with  through  systems ;  or  let  one 
line  secure  a  direct  line  to  Chicago  or  the  Mississippi  river  and  into  the 
Southern  States.  In  this  way,  the  roads  would  retain  100  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  on  traffic  through  the  greatest  producing  states,  instead  of  the 
20  per  cent  or  less  they  now  secure  with  their  territory  limited  by  the 
Hudson  river  and  New  York  on  one  hand  and  Hudson  and  Portland  on 
the  other.  When  some  such  ideas  as  these  have  been  put  into  effect, 
commercial  and  industrial  Boston  will  not  have  to  face  the  figures  in  the 


tables  here  appended.  She 

will  then  be  second  to 

no  ( 

;ity  in  the  country, 

save  possibly  New  York. 

Imports. 

1922. 

1928. 

New  York  .... 

.  $1,484,684,633 

(*) 

$1,797,962,594  (x) 

Massachusetts 

238,506,732 

(2) 

307,322,274  (2) 

Washington  .... 

218,219,483 

(3) 

262,158,367  (3) 

Philadelphia 

154,332,398 

(6) 

218,775,187  (4) 

San  Francisco 

170,814,723 

(4) 

166,776,496  (6) 

St.  Lawrence 

161,625,606 

(5) 

160,044,225  (7) 

Ex-ports. 

1922. 

1928. 

New  York  . 

.  $1,375,395,598 

i1) 

$1,518,891,018  t1) 

Massachusetts 

50,544,530 

(15) 

52,158,108  (") 

Galveston  .... 

417,141,936 

(2) 

530,539,863  (a) 

New  Orleans 

353,282,440 

(3) 

301,408,226  (3) 

Michigan  .... 

205,976,726 

(4) 

226,590,488  (4) 

Buffalo  

146,020,625 

(6) 

178,804,927  (2) 

Virginia  .... 

148,705,367 

(6) 

183,220,937  («) 
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New  York 
Massachusetts 
Washington  . 
Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
St.  Lawrence 
Galveston 
New  Orleans 
Michigan 
Buffalo  . 


Imports  and  Exports. 

1922. 
$2,860,080,231  I1) 
289,051,262  (6) 
308,290,523  (5) 
280,809,233  (7) 
315,913,342  (4) 
224,102,151  (9) 
438,301,735  (3) 
483,038,621  (2) 
271,418,480  (8) 
216,303,360  (10) 


1928. 
$3,316,853,612  [}) 
359,480,382  (5) 
378,234,000  (4) 
325,282,665  (7) 
327,309,118  (6) 
238,718,055(10) 
563,502,043  (2) 
473,028,027  (3) 
316,609,856  (8) 
249,220,730  (9) 


The  great  problem  confronting  the  City  of  Boston  is  the  decision  as 
to  what  plan  or  combination  of  all  plans  is  best.  Boston  has  not  reached 
the  greatness  as  a  port  commercially  and  industrially  that  is  her  due,  or 
that  her  broad-minded,  far-seeing  citizens  have  pictured  for  her.  She  has 
not  returned  to  the  pristine  greatness  of  her  earlier  years.  Nor  will  she, 
until  we  have  laid  aside  our  personal  ambitions  singly  and  by  compromise, 
and  stand  united  in  one  great  determination  to  regain  that  which  has  been 
lost,  even  though  we  sacrifice  some  of  the  ideas  personally  maintained  as  to 
what  is  best.  It  is  for  Boston  to  decide  what  is  best  for  our  City's  welfare 
and  progress.  With  vision,  skill,  and  energy  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to 
translate  thought  into  action  as  speedily  as  possible,  whether  one  man  or 
another  be  the  instrument  through  which  the  work  shall  be  accomplished 
or  whether  it  shall  be  the  work  of  dozens. 


MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  AND  METRO- 
POLITAN BOSTON. 

Roswell  F.  Phelps,  Director  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

For  publication  in  this  Year  Book,  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries  has  made  a  special  tabulation  of  the  statistical  data  presented 
in  this  article  and  prepared  the  accompanying  text.  In  brief  outline,  the 
material  is  here  presented  under  topical  headings  as  follows : 

I.    MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

A.  Principal  data  for  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  years  1913- 

1922,  inclusive  (Table  I). 

B.  The  principal  industries  in  the  City  of  Boston  in  1922 

(Table  II). 
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II.    MANUFACTURES  IN  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON. 

A.  Principal  data  for  the  years  1913-1922,  inclusive  (Table 

III). 

B.  Principal  data  by  Cities  and  Towns,  1922  (Table  IV). 
I.    Manufactures  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

A.     PRINCIPAL  DATA  FOR  THE  YEARS  1913—1922. 

In  this  article  the  principal  data  relative  to  manufacturing  in  the 
City  of  Boston  during  the  years  1913  to  1922,  inclusive,  are  summarized. 
The  year  1913,  which  may  be  considered  as  normal,  has  been  taken 
as  a  base  year,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  trend  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  (considered  as  a  group)  in  the  City  of  Boston  since 
1913. 

Ordinarily,  during  years  when  there  is  no  marked  change  in  prices 
of  manufactured  goods,  the  value  of  products  in  successive  years  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  indicative  of  relative  progress  or  retrogression  of  the 
manufacturing  industries.  Owing,  however,  to  the  rapid  and  very  pro- 
nounced increase  in  prices  of  goods,  particularly  during  the  years  1916  to 
1920,  the  aggregates  representing  value  of  products  in  those  years  were 
very  misleading  in  so  far  as  they  represented  actual  increase  in  volume  of 
production.  For  example,  in  1920  the  total  value  of  goods  produced  in 
the  City  of  Boston  was  $674,344,180,  showing  an  increase  of  over  160 
per  cent  when  compared  with  the  value  of  products  manufactured  in  1913 
($252,222,872) .  In  1922  the  value  of  products  amounted  to  $501,065,564, 
or  nearly  double  the  value  in  1913.  During  the  year  1921  there  was  a 
marked  decrease  in  prices  and  also  in  volume  of  production,  and  in  1922 
there  was  a  further  decrease  in  prices,  but  the  volume  of  production 
increased  somewhat. 

A  more  accurate  measure  of  industrial  activity  in  the  City  of  Boston 
during  the  years  1913  to  1922,  inclusive,  is  found  in  the  average  number 
of  wage-earners,  which  increased  from  75,194  in  1913  to  90,027  in  1918 
(the  maximum  number  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  during 
any  year  on  record).  In  1921,  the  year  of  industrial  depression,  the 
average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  City  of  Boston  was  72,691  (the  lowest  number  recorded  as 
employed  during  any  year  since  1912).  In  1922,  the  average  number 
employed  was  75,857,  or  about  .88  per  cent  greater  than  the  number 
employed  in  1913.  In  the  following  table  data  are  presented  showing, 
for  the  years  1913  to  1922,  inclusive,  the  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  City  of  Boston,  capital  invested,  value  of  stock  and 
materials  used,  amount  of  wages  paid,  average  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  (classified  by  sex),  and  value  of  products. 
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B.     THE  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  IN  1922. 

Number  of  Establishments. —  The  total  number  of  establishments  in 
the  City  of  Boston  in  1922  was  2,528.  Classified  by  industries,  those  in 
which  there  were  more  than  100  establishments  were  as  follows :  Clothing, 
men's  and  women's,  306;  printing  and  publishing,  252;  bread  and  other 
bakery  products,  229;  foundry  and  machine. shop  products,  130.  The 
mere  number  of  establishments,  however,  is  not  necessarily  an  indication 
of  the  importance  of  the  industry,  as  will  be  noted  on  reference  to  the 
following  paragraph  having  reference  to  value  of  products. 

Value  of  Products. —  The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  the 
City  of  Boston  during  the  year  1922  amounted  to  $501,065,564.  Measured 
by  value  of  products  in  1922,  the  eleven  principal  industries  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  in  each  of  which  the  value  exceeded  $10,000,000,  in  order  of 


importance,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Printing  and  publishing   $48,034,246 

2.  Clothing,  men's  and  women's   40,210,274 

3.  Confectionery   29,883,388 

4.  Foundry  and  machine  shop  products      ....  23,108,714 

5.  Boots  and  shoes   22,220,428 

6.  Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings    ....  20,751,974 

7.  Bread  and  other  bakery  products   20,296,782 

8.  Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding  .  .       .  15,352,103 

9.  Cutlery  and  tools,  not  elsewhere  specified      .       .       .  14,788,704 

10.  Patent  medicines  and  compounds  and  druggists'  prepara- 

tions  10,915,200 

11.  Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies  .       .  10,132,695 


Capital  Invested. —  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufac- 
turing industries  in  the  City  of  Boston  in  1922  was  $347,251,264.  For 
the  principal  industries  the  amount  of  capital  invested  was  as  follows: 

1.    Patent  medicines  and  compounds  and  druggists'  prepara- 


tions ...... 

2.  Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

3.  Printing  and  publishing 

4.  Cutlery  and  tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

5.  Confectionery        .     '  . 

6.  Clothing,  men's  and  women's 

7.  Boots  and  shoes     .       .  ■ 

8.  Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings 

9.  Electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies 
10.  Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 


$36,683,704 
29,204,948 
26,290,320 
21,069,006 
17,439,293 
15,542,398 
12,894,312 
11,483,596 
8,787,219 
7,327,730 


—         —  —  x  /  —    o  —     —  o  -    cj  /  t 

11.    Steam  fittings  and  steam  and  hot  water  heating  apparatus,  5,235,732 
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Number  of  Wage-earners. —  The  average  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  City  of  Boston  during 
the  year  1922  was  75,857,  of  whom  50,693  were  males  and  25,164  were 
females.  The  industries  in  which  two  thousand  or  more  wage-earners 
were  employed  were  as  follows:  Clothing,  men's  and  women's,  7,317; 
boots  and  shoes,  6,229;  printing  and  publishing,  6,217;  confectionery, 
5,473;  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  5,051;  bread  and  other 
bakery  products,  2,755;  and  electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies, 
2,024. 

Women  were  employed  in  relatively  large  numbers  in  the  following 
branches  of  manufacturing:  Clothing,  men's  and  women's;  confectionery; 
boots  and  shoes;  printing  and  publishing;  bread  and  other  bakery  prod- 
ucts; cutlery  and  tools;  knit  goods;  electrical  supplies;  boxes,  paper  and 
other;  house  furnishing  goods;  millinery  and  lace  goods;  suspenders, 
garters,  and  elastic  woven  goods;  patent  medicines;  and  book  binding 
and  blank-book  making. 

In  the  following  table  data  are  presented  showing  for  the  year  1922 
the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
capital  invested,  value  of  stock  and  materials  used,  amount  of  wages 
paid,  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  (classified  by  sex),  and 
value  of  products. 
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II.    MANUFACTURES  IN  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON. 

A.     PRINCIPAL  DATA  FOR  THE  YEARS  1913-1922,  INCLUSIVE. 

The  Metropolitan  District,1  as  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  Annual 
Census  of  Manufactures  in  Massachusetts,  comprises  fourteen  cities  and 
twenty-six  towns.  The  population  of  this  district  in  1920  was  1,651,497, 
or  42.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  state.  Practically  the 
entire  area  of  the  district  is  included  within  a  circle  having  a  radius  of 
15  miles  from  the  State  House  in  Boston. 

In  1922  there  were  located  in  this  area  4,482  establishments  in  which 
goods  valued  at  $1,070,493,317  were  produced,  constituting  35.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  products  manufactured  ($3,003,625,958)  in  the  State 
during  that  year. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  these  4,482  establishments  in  1922  was 
$804,668,324.  The  value  of  stock  and  materials  used  was  reported  as 
$537,911,241 ;  the  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year  was  $210,657,440. 

The  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
the  Metropolitan  District  during  the  year  1922  was  178,343,  of  whom 
124,640  were  males  and  53,703  were  females.  Although  activity  in  the 
manufacturing  industries,  considered  as  a  group,  did  not  measure  up  to 
that  recorded  during  any  of  the  years  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919,  and  1920, 
it  surpassed  that  of  1921,  a  year  of  depression.  Measured  by  average 
number  of  wage-earners  employed,  which  is  a  better  measure  of  produc- 
tion than  value  of  products  when  prices  fluctuate  widely,  production  in 
1922  exceeded  that  in  1913,  which  year  may  be  considered  as  a  normal 
pre-war  year. 

In  Table  III  data  are  presented  showing,  for  the  years  1913  to  1922, 
inclusive,  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Metropolitan 
District,  capital  invested,  value  of  stock  and  materials  used,  amount  of 
wages  paid,  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  (classified  by  sex), 
and  value  of  products. 

B.     PRINCIPAL  DATA  BY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS,  1922. 

In  the  following  table  data  are  presented,  showing  for  each  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Metropolitan  District  (with  the  exception  of  eight- 
towns  in  which  manufacturing  was.  relatively  unimportant)  the  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments,  capital  invested,  value  of  stock  and 
materials  used,  amount  of  wages  paid,  average  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  (classified  by  sex),  and  value  of  products,  for  the  year  1922. 
In  Table  II  corresponding  data  for  the  City  of  Boston  have  been 
presented,  by  industries.  The  space  alloted  in  this  Year  Book  does  not 
permit  of  the  presentation  of  similar  data  for  the  other  cities  and  towns 
comprised  within  Metropolitan  Boston,  but  these  data  in  detail  can  be 
obtained  directly  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries  at  the  State  House. 


1  A  list  of  these  cities  and  towns  appears  in  Table  IV,  on  page  382. 
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TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICT. 

Henry  I.  Harriman, 
Chairman  of  Division  of  Metropolitan  Planning. 

The  Division  of  Metropolitan  Planning  was  established  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1923  as  a  continuing  consulting  body  whose  functions  would 
be  to  investigate  and  make  recommendations  as  to  transportation  service 
and  facilities  within  the  Metropolitan  District  of  Boston  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  various  methods  of  transportation  on  the  highways,  water- 
ways, railroads  and  street  railways;  to  study  and  recommend  improve- 
ments and  new  facilities  for  such  transportation ;  to  confer  with  local 
planning  agencies  in  the  district  with  regard  to  such  projects  as  are  not 
essentially  local  in  character ;  and  to  recommend  methods  of  constructing 
and  financing  such  projects  as  it  deemed  wise  to  recommend. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  planning  board  in  this  country  created 
by  public  authority  and  having  jurisdiction  over  a  number  of  munici- 
palities. Its  work  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  (1)  highways 
and  highway  transportation;  (2)  rapid  transit;  and  (3)  railroads  and 
railroad  terminals. 

1.    Highways  and  Highway  Transportation. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  motor-car  industry  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  operating  on  the  highways  has 
resulted  in  extreme  congestion  on  many  of  the  streets  and  public  ways  of 
the  Metropolitan  District.  In  1915  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  licensed 
by  the  state  was  102,000,  in  1919  this  number  had  increased  to  247,000 
and  at  the  end  of  1923  nearly  600,000  were  registered  within  the  Com- 
monwealth, exclusive  of  the  large  number  of  foreign  cars  operating  therein. 
Furthermore  the  records  of  states  like  California,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  indi- 
cate that  the  saturation  point  has  not  been  reached,  as  in  those  states 
the  ratio  of  automobiles  to  inhabitants  is  2  to  9,  while  in  Massachusetts  it 
is  2  to  14.  Accordingly,  we  may  look  for  a  continued  growth  in  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  operating  on  our  highways  and  Massachusetts  may 
well  be  expected  to  license  a  million  cars  within  the  next  five  years. 

The  highways  of  the  Metropolitan  District  may  be  likened  to  a 
wheel,  the  spokes  of  which  are  the  radial  highways  leading  from  Boston 
to  the  surrounding  towns  and  the  rim  or  rims  the  circumferential  high- 
ways. The  radial  highways  have  with  few  exceptions  been  well  de- 
veloped. As  outlying  cities  and  towns  grew  up  around  Boston,  their 
dealings  were  primarily  with  the  large  City  and  their  main  highways  led 
to  the  "Hub  "  while  their  circumferential  highways  were  poorly  developed. 
Furthermore  because  of  a  lack  of  any  metropolitan  plan  the  circum- 
ferential highways  of  the  various  towns  in  many  instances  do  not  connect 
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with  the  highways  of  adjoining  towns  and  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  through 
routes  between  these  outlying  sections.  As  a  result  people  desiring  to 
move  from  one  suburb  to  another  in  many  instances  prefer  to  drive  into 
Boston  and  then  out  again  with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  congestion  of 
traffic  in  the  center  of  the  City.  Any  comprehensive  highway  plan  for 
the  Metropolitan  District  must  take  into  account  not  only  the  main 
arteries  leading  to,  but  the  circumferential  arteries  leading  around,  Boston. 

Metropolitan  Boston  is  one  of  the  most  favored  localities  in  this 
country  in  possessing  a  remarkably  comprehensive  system  of  parks  and 
parkways.  These  are  among  the  most  important  avenues  of  highway 
transportation  and  a  comprehensive  extension  and  development  of  these 
parkways  and  their  connections  with  through  highway  traffic  routes  is 
most  important.  The  division  was  required  by  a  special  resolve  to  sub- 
mit plans  and  estimates  for  a  so-called  North  era  Gateway  to  Boston,  that 
is,  a  through  parkway  and  traffic  road  from  Boston  to  the  Middlesex 
Fells  Parkway  by  Wellington  Bridge.  The  route  selected  and  recom- 
mended provides  for  a  parkway  along  the  westerly  shore  of  the  Charles 
River  Basin  from  the  Cambridge  Bridge  to  the  Charles  River  Dam,  thence 
a  combined  parkway  and  traffic  road  formed  by  widening  Bridge  street 
in  Cambridge  and  Somerville  avenue  and  Medford  streets  in  Somerville 
to  a  point  near  the  fire  station  in  Somerville,  thence  by  a  new  boulevard 
through  private  property  and  existing  streets  to  Broadway,  Somerville, 
thence  continuing  along  the  parkway  known  as  Fellsway  East,  beside 
the  easterly  boundary  of  Broadway  park  to  Mystic  avenue.  A  widening 
of  this  last  named  parkway  is  provided  to  afford  a  better  connection  with 
the  existing  parkway  which  continues  from  Mystic  avenue  to  Wellington 
Bridge. 

The  route  is  essentially  different  from  the  routes  suggested  in  former 
reports  in  that  it  leads  directly  to  the  heart  of  Boston,  rather  than  to 
Massachusetts  avenue  and  the  Cambridge  end  of  Harvard  Bridge.  The 
division  believes  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  pleasure  and  business  travel 
which  would  use  a  route  in  this  locality  desires  to  reach  the  centre  of 
Boston  and  the  route  suggested  is  by  far  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  to  any  portion  of  Boston,  west  of  Charles  street.  The  Boston 
Planning  Board  is  suggesting  the  widening  and  relocation  of  streets  from 
the  Boston  end  of  the  dam  to  Scollay  and  Bowdoin  squares.  These 
widenings  are  most  desirable  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  entry  of  traffic 
into  Boston  over  the  Northern  Gateway  route  suggested  by  the  Division. 

Travelers  desiring  to  reach  the  Harvard  Bridge,  the  Cottage  Farm 
Bridge  or  other  points  to  the  west  can  do  so  readily  and  quickly  by  turn- 
ing at  the  Dam  from  the  Northern  Gateway  on  to  the  new  parkway  along 
the  Basin  and  thence  along  the  present  Cambridge  Esplanade,  which  will 
act  as  a  distributing  thoroughfare  to  the  other  bridges  crossing  the  Basin 
into  Boston.    The  widening  and  extension  of  Essex  street  as  proposed 
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by  the  officials  of  Brookline  will  offer  a  direct  connection  between  the 
Cottage  Farm  Bridge  and  the  Jamaica  Plain  Parkway  at  the  Longwood 
Avenue  Bridge.  Thus  the  Northern  Gateway  and  this  Brookline  exten- 
sion will  give  a  connection  between  traffic  routes  joining  the  north  and 
south  of  Boston  without  the  necessity  of  passing  through  the  congested 
area  of  the  Metropolitan  District.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  route 
selected  will  be  of  greater  service  to  business  traffic  than  projects  hitherto 
recommended. 

Another  most  important  item  of  highway  transportation  is  the 
improvement  of  the  route  from  Mattapan  to  the  Northern  Gateway 
described  above.  The  betterment  of  the  through  route  in  this  direction  is 
probably  the  most  needed  highway  improvement  in  the  District.  At 
present  the  vehicular  travel  from  various  routes  converges  at  East  Milton 
and  follows  over  a  single,  narrow  and  hilly  roadway  to  Quincy  Centre 
where  it  meets  further  congestion.  Detail  studies  are  under  way  for  a 
comprehensive  improvement  of  this  situation.  Quincy  Centre  is  a  rapidly 
growing  business  location,  with  numerous  radiating  thoroughfares  and 
trolley  lines,  resulting  in  a  marked  intensity  of  traffic  which  is  constantly 
on  the  increase. 

A  census  by  the  Milton  Police  Department  at  East  Milton  showed 
this  traffic  between  10  a.  m.  and  11.59  p.  m.  on  the  following  dates: 


The  proper  solution  of  this  problem  will  aid  not  only  the  traveling 
public,  but  will  materially  benefit  the  situation  now  existing  in  Quincy 
Centre,  through  which  this  traffic  now  passes. 

The  Revere  Beach  Parkway  from  the  Fellsway  easterly  across  Broad- 
way to  the  beginning  of  the  double  roadway  in  Everett  is  very  narrow  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  exceedingly  congested.  The  Commonwealth 
owns  sufficient  land  over  most  of  this  distance  to  widen  the  present  road- 
way or  make  a  double  roadway  and  we  believe  this  widening  should  be 
made  at  an  early  date.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  it  is  one  of  the  most 
intensively  travelled  parkways  in  the  Metropolitan  District.  The  prob- 
lem is  complicated  by  the  bad  highway  crossings  at  Main  street  and 
Broadway  and  an  elevated  roadway  over  those  streets  would  greatly 
relieve  congestion  in  that  section  of  the  parkway. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Cottage  Farm  Bridge  and  the  resulting 
increased  use  will  further  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  a  highway  from 
this  bridge  to  the  south  across  Brookline.  The  Brookline  town  author- 
ities have  prepared  an  excellent  plan  for  such  an  outlet  leading  across 
the  town  to  the  Longwood  Bridge. 

The  extension  of  Memorial  Driveway  from  its  present  terminus  on 
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the  northerly  side  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  near  Mount  Auburn  street 
in  Cambridge  to  the  Watertown  Arsenal  is  an  improvement  which  will 
enhance  the  attractiveness  and  use  of  the  basin  in  that  locality. 

A  connection  from  West  Roxbury  Parkway  near  Weld  street  in 
West  Roxbury  westerly  to  Newton  street  in  Brookline  will  be  a  connect- 
ing link  in  a  cross  country  route  of  great  value,  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  pleasure  traffic. 

The  widening  of  Kneeland  street  from  Washington  street  to  Atlantic 
avenue  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  needed  improvements,  forming 
as  it  will  an  extension  of  Stuart  street  and  thus  providing  a  wide  highway 
from  the  Back  Bay  directly  to  the  South  Station. 

The  widening  of  Dorchester  avenue  from  the  Old  Colony  Parkway 
to  Fort  Point  Channel  is  a  project  which  will  materially  expedite  travel 
in  that  locality  and  its  necessity  will  be  demonstrated  when  the  Old 
Colony  Boulevard  is  opened  for  through  travel. 

An  improved  route  from  the  easterly  terminus  of  the  Charles  River 
Dam  via  Wall,  Leverett  and  Green  streets  to  Causeway  street  and  the 
widened  Cambridge  street  is  of  vital  importance  as  affording  an  obviously 
proper  entrance  into  the  City  from  the  dam  and  the  thoroughfares  west- 
erly of  that  important  bridge  across  the  Charles  River  Basin. 

The  above  are  quoted  as  instances  of  the  major  problems  of  highway 
transportation  in  the  Metropolitan  District.  There  are  many  others  of 
moment  besides  innumerable  lesser  improvements  that  in  the  near  future 
will  require  adequate  plans  for  material  betterment. 

Metropolitan  Boston  is  faced  by  a  very  extensive  and  necessary 
program  for  the  construction  of  new  highways,  the  widening  and  im- 
provement of  existing  highways,  and  the  extension  of  its  rapid  transit 
system;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  needed  highway  extensions 
in  the  Metropolitan  District  will  in  the  next  ten  years  require  many 
millions.  Necessary  rapid  transit  extensions  will  also  require  very  large 
sums  of  mone3r. 

Such  large  expenditures  for  highway  and  rapid  transit  extensions 
make  it  most  desirable  that  clearly  defined  and  well  thought  out  principles 
for  the  payment  of  the  same  be  formulated.  At  the  present  time  each 
city  or  town  within  the  Metropolitan  District  ultimately  pays  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  street  improvements  within  its  boundaries;  but  there 
are  exceptions,  for,  in  certain  cases,  aid  is  received  from  the  counties  for 
both  construction  work  and  repairs.  In  other  cases  streets  within  the 
Metropolitan  District  are  built  as  State  highways,  the  cost  of  construction 
and  maintenance  being  borne  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Commonwealth 
from  its  motor  vehicle  fees;  but  ultimately  one-quarter  of  this  cost  of 
construction  is  assessed  back  upon  the  counties  and  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  repairs  (up  to  a  limited  sum  per  mile  in  towns  of 
certain  valuation)  is  assessed  back  on  the  towns.    There  are  now  ap- 
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proximately  95  miles  of  state  highway  within  the  Metropolitan  District. 
The  State  has  also  joined  with  counties  and  towns  in  expending  consider- 
able sums  on  the  improvement  of  secondary  routes  within  the  Metro- 
politan District,  in  recent  years  the  money  so  expended  by  the  State  being 
taken  from  the  motor  vehicle  fund. 

The  cost  of  Metropolitan  Park  reservations  is  entirely  borne  by  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  district;  but  in  the  case  of  Metropolitan  Park 
boulevards,  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  construction  is 
borne  by  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  district,  and  the  remaining  50  per 
cent  is  paid  for  by  the  State  at  large.  Since  1921  the  State's  share  of  the 
maintenance  charge  of  parkway  boulevards  has  been  paid  from  the 
motor  vehicle  fund;  and  certain  recent  legislative  acts  have  provided 
that  the  State's  share  of  the  construction  costs  of  certain  boulevards 
should  also  be  paid  from  this  same  fund. 

The  above  recital  indicates  confusion  in  the  payment  of  street  and 
highway  improvements  within  the  Metropolitan  District;  and  clearly 
indicates  the  desirability  of  the  formation  of  equitable  rules  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cost  of  such  future  improvements. 

2.    Rapid  Transit. 

Since  the  development  of  the  original  numerous  horse-car  routes  into 
rapid  transit  lines  and  contributory  trolley  lines  has  been  detailed  else- 
where, no  reference  to  it  will  be  made  here. 

Passenger  transportation  in  the  Metropolitan  District  is  furnished. 

(a)  By  the  various  railroads  entering  the  North  and  South  Stations, 
and  by  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  Railroad. 

(b)  By  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  and 

(p)  By  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway,  the  Boston  & 
Worcester  Street  Railway,  and  the  Middlesex  &  Boston  Street  Railway. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  is  by  far  the  most  important  local 
factor  in  Metropolitan  rapid  transit,  and  its  service  is  furnished  by  surface, 
tunnel,  subway,  and  elevated  operation. 

Because  of  the  narrowness  of  Boston's  streets  and  the  congestion  of 
its  business  area,  the  surface  trolley  has  been  substantially  eliminated 
from  the  section  of  the  City  below  Charles  street,  and  more  and  more 
the  citizens  of  Metropolitan  Boston  are  relying  upon  subway  and  elevated 
train  service  for  real  rapid  transit. 

Many  suggestions  for  extensions  of  rapid  transit  service  have  been 
made;  and  doubtless  many  of  them  are  needed;  but  before  extensions 
are  built  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  existing  subways  through 
the  heart  of  the  City  can  carry  the  increased  business  which  these  exten- 
sions will  bring  to  them.  Estimates  made  by  officials  of  the  Elevated 
road  indicate  that  by  lengthening  the  platforms  and  by  making  certain 
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other  changes  in  construction,  the  carrying  capacity  of  various  subways 

can  be  increased  as  follows: 


Number  of  Passengers. 

Present 
Maximum 
Capacity 
per  Hour. 

Possible 
Maximum 
Capacity 
per  Hour. 

Cambridge  Subway  and  Dorchester  Tunnel 
Elevated  Washington  Street  Tunnel  .... 

East  Boston  Tunnel  

Boylston  Street  Viaduct  to  Lechmere  square 

34,200 
31,563 
18,997 
28,175 

79,800 
48,096 
43,000 
39,840 

The  Elevated  Railway  Company  in  connection  with  the  Boston 
Transit  Department  has  already  considered  plans  for  increasing  the 
number  of  cars  per  train  and  decreasing  the  operating  headway  in  the 
Washington  Street  Subway  and  the  Dorchester  Tunnel. 

Extensions  to  the  rapid  transit  system  of  Boston  can  be  made  in 
three  ways,  to  wit : 

(a)    By  new  subways  or  elevated  structures. 

(6)  By  the  use  of  existing  steam  railroad  locations  for  new  rapid 
transit  tracks  or  the  employment  of  present  trackage  not  needed  by  those 
railroads,  or 

(c)  By  the  construction  of  surface  or  viaduct  lines  on  private  rights 
of  way  and  without  grade  crossings. 

This  division  believes  that  as  the  injury  to  the  City  from  the  con- 
struction of  elevated  railways  on  its  highways  is  so  great,  and  the  lasting 
damage  to  property  so  serious,  the  general  principle  should  be  laid  down 
that  future  extensions  should  be  in  subways,  on  causeways  over  private 
property,  or  over  or  parallel  to  existing  steam  railroad  routes. 

There  are  undoubtedly  numerous  cases  where  existing  railroad 
facilities  can  be  utilized  for  future  rapid  transit  extensions  of  the  Elevated. 
Among  the  most  important  extensions  which  have  been  suggested  are 
the  following: 

1.  Extension  for  Lechmere  square  through  Somerville  to  Porter 
square  or  beyond. 

2.  Extension  of  Boylston  Street  Subway  from  Governor  square 
out  Commonwealth  avenue. 

3.  Extension  out  Huntington  avenue  to  Brookline  Village. 

4.  Extension  parallel  to  the  tracks  of  the  Midland  Division  of  the 
New  Haven  Road  through  Dorchester  to  Mattapan. 
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5.  Extension  from  Maverick  square,  East  Boston,  to  Day  square 
and  possibly  Revere. 

6.  Extension  from  Everett  along  the  line  of  the  Saugus  Branch  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  to  Maiden. 

Many  of  these  extensions  can  probably  be  made  as  surface  lines 
parallel  to  existing  steam  roads;  and  wherever  this  can  be  done  the  cost 
of  construction  will  be  much  less  than  the  cost  of  subway  construction. 

Within  the  last  few  years  automobile  bus  service  has  entered  the 
field  of  rapid  transit.  The  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway  now 
has  a  number  of  bus  lines  in  successful  operation,  and  the  Elevated  is 
soon  to  try  a  most  interesting  bus  service  experiment  in  the  city  of  Maiden. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 

The  consolidation  of  the  surface  trolley  lines  of  the  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts Street  Railway  Company  in  Chelsea  and  Revere,  known  as  the 
Chelsea  Division  lines  of  that  street  railway,  with  the  Boston  Elevated 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  immediate  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  cities.  By  a  special  resolve  of  the  legislature,  the  Division  of  Metro- 
politan Plaiming  was  directed  to  investigate  this  situation  and  report  a 
plan  for  such  unification.  The  method  suggested  was  that  the  Common- 
wealth should  acquire  the  Chelsea  Division  and  sell  such  portions  of  it  to 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  as  that  corporation  could  use, 
the  difference  in  the  price  being  financed  by  the  municipalities  affected. 

Any  development  of  the  rapid  transit  system  of  Boston  must  be 
consistently  carried  out  along  well  thought  out  lines  and  in  accordance 
with  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  city  planning.  Rapid  transit  extensions, 
of  course,  involve  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  both  for  con- 
struction and  for  equipment;  and  such  extensions  also  involve  the  as- 
sumption of  additional  rental  burdens  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway, 
and  the  raising  of  additional  capital.  This  makes  it  most  necessary  that 
the  future  status  of  the  Elevated  be  determined ;  and  that  it  be  now  decided 
whether  the  road  is  to  continue  to  be  operated  by  public  trustees  or  is  to 
be  returned  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company.  The  Commonwealth 
may  terminate  its  agreement  for  the  operation  by  public  trustees  in  1928; 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  status  of  the  road  makes  extremely 
difficult  the  carrying  out  of  any  extensive  program  of  rapid  transit  exten- 
sions. 

The  financing  of  rapid  transit  extensions  is  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  problem  and  it  is  being  questioned  in  many  localities  whether 
the  whole  cost  of  such  extensions  should  be  borne  by  the  car  rider.  In 
some  localities  in  this  country,  serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
assessment  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  rapid  transit  extensions  on  property 
benefited  in  the  outlying  suburban  sections  through  which  rapid  transit 
lines  may  be  constructed.  It  is  claimed  that  such  extensions  enable  the 
property  to  be  developed  and  made  available  for  homes,  and,  therefore, 
such  property  should  contribute  to  the  cost  of  rapid  transit  extensions  as 
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it  is  a  betterment  in  much  the  same  way  that  other  public  works  in  the 
shape  of  improved  streets,  drainage,  sewerage  and  other  utilities  are  of 
benefit. 

3.  Steam  Railroads  and  Port  Terminals. 

Boston  is  the  terminus  of  three  railroad  systems,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  now  part 
of  the  New  York  Central  System,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 
The  main  freight  terminals  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  are  in  South 
Boston,  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  in  East  Boston,  and  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  in  Charlestown;  and  there  is  no  adequate  inner-  belt 
line  connecting  these  railroads,  although  the  Grand  Junction  Division  of 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  intersects  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 
and  the  Union  Freight  Railroad  along  Atlantic  avenue  gives  a  halting 
and  inadequate  connection  between  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New 
Haven. 

Boston  is  fortunate  in  possessing  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
United  States  and  since  colonial  days  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  ports 
of  the  eastern  Atlantic  states.  It  is  the  great  entry  port  for  water-borne 
material  required  by  New  England's  manufacturers.  It  is  the  port  of 
export  for  a  large  amount  of  goods  manufactured  in  these  eastern  states. 
It  also  serves  as  a  port  of  export  and  import  for  a  very  substantial  amount 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

As  any  port  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  railroads  terminating  in 
the  port  for  the  free  movement  of  goods  inbound  and  outbound,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  problems  of  railroad  terminals  and  port  facilities  are  so 
closely  interconnected  that  they  must  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same 
problem. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  three  railroads  entering  Boston  have 
their  freight  terminals  in  three  separate  sections  of  the  City,  and  connected 
with  or  nearby  each  railroad  terminal  are  found  three  distinct  sets  of 
wharves  for  incoming  or  outgoing  vessels.  This  segregation  and  separa- 
tion of  railroad  terminals  and  piers  and  the  lack  of  any  proper  interchange 
between  them  results  in  large  costs  for  trucking  and  prevents  the  prompt 
discharge  of  freight.  It  is  also  a  great  handicap  on  freight  for  local  use, 
either  inbound  or  outbound  by  rail  or  water.  One  large  manufacturer 
recently  stated  to  the  division  that  he  was  trucking  goods  to  and  from 
thirteen  different  terminals,  some  of  which  were  near  his  plant  and  some 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city;  and  what  is  true  in  the  case  of  this  manu- 
facturer is  true  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  all  industry  located  in  and 
around  Boston.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  much  street  congestion.  For 
instance,  freight  inbound  over  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  for  a  factory 
located  in  South  Boston  must  be  trucked  across  the  City  at  large  cost  and 
with  much  resulting  delay. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  division  the  railroad  and  steamship  facilities 
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of  the  port  of  Boston  can  be  put  to  greater  use  and  used  in  a  more  efficient 
manner  if  there  is  better  co-ordination  in  the  operating  of  railroad  and 
steamship  terminals  within  a  distance  of  say  twenty  miles  from  the  heart 
of  the  City. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  this  division :  one  is  that  all 
of  the  railroad  facilities  of  the  Metropolitan  District  hying  within  the  belt 
line,  which  now  starts  at  Mansfield  and  runs  through  Walpole,  Framing- 
ham,  Concord  Junction  and  Lowell  to  Salem,  be  consolidated  into  a  single 
terminal  company  to  be  owned  by  the  various  railroads  in  the  ratio  of 
their  present  ownership  of  property  within  the  district.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  consolidated  ownership  are  obvious  in  enabling  the  quick  transfer 
of  freight  from  any  railroad  to  any  part  of  the  Metropolitan  District.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  very  grave  problems  involved  in  separating  the 
terminal  facilities  from  the  railroads. 

A  second  suggestion  is  for  the  greater  use  of  lighters  and  car-floats 
and  that  there  be  established  at  various  places  along  the  waterfront 
common  terminals  for  all  the  railroads,  connected  by  such  lighters  or 
float?. 

All  of  these  suggestions  have  as  their  common  objective  the  prompt 
and  economical  delivery  of  freight  from  any  railroad  to  any  section  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  or  to  any  of  its  wharves,  without  the  excessive 
teaming  which  is  now  necessary,  which  is  very  expensive,  and  which  clogs 
the  highways  of  the  district. 


FINANCIAL,  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  REVIEW. 

Melville  D.  Liming,  Manager, 
Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Affairs, 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Not  yet  is  there  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  financial,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  importance  of  Boston.  The  thousands  who  visit 
New  England  each  year  know  its  chief  City  as  a  center  of  education,  as 
a  shrine  of  American  history  and  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  livable 
cities  of  the  Occident.  Even  among  its  own  citizens  many  do  not  ap- 
preciate Boston's  leadership.  They  may  know  it  as  the  greatest  wool 
market  in  the  country,  as  the  headquarters  of  the  mills  which  make  more 
than  half  the  cotton  and  wool  fabrics  of  the  United  States,  as  the  center 
of  the  most  active  shoe-manufacturing  region  in  the  world.  But  the 
City  leads  in  many  ways.  The  main  reason  for  that  misconception  of 
Boston  is  the  failure  to  take  due  account  of  the  thirty  or  more  municipal- 
ities which  are  identified  with  this  metropolis  in  various  ways.  Finan- 
cially, commercially,  industrially  and  socially  Boston  is  not  bounded  by 
its  municipal  limits.  The  Metropolitan  District  or  "  Greater  Boston" 
is  the  real  sphere  of  activity  and  influence  into  which  the  19th-century 
Boston  has  expanded.    This  Metropolitan  District,   with  1,800,000 
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people  approximately,  is  exceeded  in  population  by  only  three  other 
Metropolitan  districts  in  the  country  —  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phil- 
adelphia —  having  an  area  400  square  miles  in  extent,  of  which  municipal 
Boston  is  the  heart.  Its  parts  are  physically  linked  together  by  a  net- 
work of  street  and  steam  railways,  thus  bringing  each  in  touch  with  the 
many  business  and  social  advantages  of  a  unique  metropolitan  community. 


Banking  Interests. 
In  finance  as  well  as  population,  Metropolitan  Boston  is  the  fourth 
city  in  the  United  States.  Its  bank  clearings,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  $19,000,000,000  in  1923,  exceeded  those  of  any  city  except  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  and  have  increased  148  per  cent  since 
1914. 
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CHART  I.— BOSTON  FOURTH  IN  TOTAL  BANK  CLEARINGS. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  is  headquarters  for  the  First 
Federal  Reserve  District  which  includes  all  New  England  with  the 
twelve  national  banks  in  municipal  Boston  and  all  but  one  of  the  fourteen 
trust  companies.  The  total  deposits  of  these  banks  on  March  31,  1924, 
was  $745,000,000.  The  twenty-four  savings  banks  in  municipal  Boston 
contain  deposits  amounting  to  $373,500,000  and  the  Boston  postal  re- 
ceipts total  about  $13,000,000  annually,  their  percentage  of  increase  from 
year  to  year  having  been  notably  regular.  In  addition  to  the  banking 
concerns  mentioned,  there  are  first-class  conservative  private  banks  that 
have  played  a  prominent  part  in  local  business  development. 
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Bank  Clearings  in  the  City  of  Boston. 


Year  Ending  Yearly  Totals.  Year  Ending  Yearly  Totals. 

September  30.  September  30. 

1900    $6,299,128,611  1912    $8,865,807,000 

1901    7,149,901,648  1913    8,326,228,000 

1902    6,912,674,641  1914  .    .    .    .    .  7,866,664,000 

1903    6,837,767,883  1915    7,481,341,000 

1904    6,419,272,150  1916    10,180,120,000 

1905    7,469,812,036  1917    12,188,355,000 

1906    8,149,377,513  1918    14,781,325,000 

1907    8,548,822,227  1919    16,990,409,000 

1908    7,096,412,351  1920    19,570,085,000 

1909    8,232,992,100  1921    14,932,520,000 

1910    8,414,461,900  1922    15,630,440,000 

1911    8,306,738,000  1923    19,068,369,000 


As  anTindex  of  commercial  prosperity,  postal  receipts  stand  right 
in  line  with  bank  clearings.  Postal  receipts  for  the  Boston  District 
have  shown  a  steady,  consistent  increase  every  year  since  1914. 
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CHART  II. —  FOURTH  ALSO  IN  POSTAL  RECEIPTS. 

Postal  receipts  are  particularly  valuable  as  a  gauge  of  business  prog' 
ress  because  they  are  practically  free  from  the  element  of  price  inflation. 
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Port  of  Boston. 

Boston  has  the  finest  natural  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  seacoast,  and 
its  situation  as  a  shipping  point  is  nearer  to  European  commercial  centers 
by  from  150  to  500  miles  than  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
other  Atlantic  ports.  Steamship  lines  maintain  service  to  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  Western  Europe,  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  Far  East, 
West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America.  There  are  regular  sailings 
to  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  and  through  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Pacific  ports. 

Modern  docks  and  piers  serve  these  fines.  At  South  Boston  the 
United  States  Army  Base  can  accommodate  nine  or  ten  large  ocean 
steamers  at  one  time.  The  new  dry  dock  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world 
and  the  only  one  in  this  country  capable  of  holding  ships  as  large  as  the 
"Leviathan"  or  the  "Majestic."  The  Commonwealth  Pier,  constructed 
by  the  State  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000,  provides  berthing  space  for  six  ocean 
steamers  at  one  time.  Altogether  Boston  Harbor  provides  40  miles  of 
berthing  space,  eight  miles  fronting  on  a  depth  of  30  feet  or  more  at 
mean  low  water. 

Next  to  New  York  more  imports  pass  through  Boston  than  through 
any  other  port  of  the  United  States,  the  value  of  same  in  1923  amounting 
to  $307,322,274.  The  total  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  amounts 
to  about  $675,000,000  a  year. 

Steam  and  Electric  Railways. 
Three  steam  railway  systems  connect  Boston  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  subsidiary  lines,  the  Boston  &  Albany 
(New  York  Central,  lessee),  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
and  subsidiary  lines.  Twelve  separate  railroad  lines  terminate  in  the 
City.  The  Boston  &  Maine  connects  Boston  with  points  west,  north  and 
east.  Besides  serving  directly  the  territory  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  part  of  New  York  and  the  northern  half  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Boston  &  Maine  connects  at  Portland,  Maine,  and  other  junctions  in  that 
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section  with  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  for  Maine  and  eastern  Canadian 
territory.  At  Newport  and  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  traffic  is  fed  to 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  respectively,  thence  to  points 
in  Canada  and  the  West.  Grand  Trunk  business  moves  via  Central 
Vermont  as  intermediate  carrier.  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  is  a  point  of  con- 
nection with  the  Rutland  and  an  important  route  to  western  Vermont, 
the  Adirondack  region,  and  the  West.  The  chief  outlets  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  for  western  traffic  are,  however,  Mechanic ville,  New  York,  with 
the  New  Y^ork  Central  and  West  Shore  lines.  At  Troy,  New  York,  there 
is  also  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Hudson  River 
Boat  lines. 

The  Boston  &  Albany,  in  a  general  way,  parallels  the  Boston  &  Maine 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  Boston.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Central  System  and  joins  the  parent  line  at  Albany  for  all  points  west. 
As  soon  as  the  $20,000,000  "Castleton  Cut-Off"  bridge  is  completed, 
trains  can  cross  the  Hudson  without  the  serious  delays  hitherto  en  coun- 
tered at  Albany. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railway  network  covers 
southeastern  Massachusetts,  the  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
connecting  at  New  York  City  with  various  trunk  lines  west  and  south. 
Through  daily  passenger  trains  are  operated  from  Boston  to  Washington, 
stopping  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Baltimore,  and  other  important  cities  en  route. 

The  various  terminals  at  Boston  are  connected  by  the  Union  Freight, 
opeiating  along  the  waterfront  for  the  purpose  of  interchange  of  freight. 
The  Boston  &  Albany  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  also  have  direct  physical 
connections  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  freight  service  given  by  these  roads,  they  daily 
bring  to  the  terminal  stations  a  vast  throng  of  commuters.  Nearly 
100,000  passengers  a  day  go  through  the  North  Station,  while  at  the  South 
Station  about  150,000  arrive  and  depart  every  business  day  on  the  645 
passenger  trains.  The  northeastern  section  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
is  served  by  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  Railroad.  This  urban 
steam  line  brings  in  its  thousands  of  commuters  daily,  having  a  large 
summer  business  with  more  than  400  trains  a  day. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  System,  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Street  Railway  Company,  the  Boston  &  Worcester,  and  the  Middlesex 
&  Boston  street  railways  connect  every  part  of  Metropolitan  Boston. 
Boston's  underground  rapid  transit  system,  including  the  first  municipal 
subway  in  the  United  States,  comprises  about  nine  miles  of  tunnels.  The 
Boston  Elevated  System  alone  carries  about  364,000,000  passengers  in 
a  year.  . 

Building  Activities. 
The  years  1922  and  1923  established  new  high  records  for  construction 
in_  Boston.    The  total  value  of  building  permits  issued  in  1922  was 
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$57,496,792  and  in  1923,  $40,675,558.  Of  course,  this  extraordinary 
activity  reflects  in  part  the  shortage  caused  by  the  cessation  of  building 
during  the  war.  But  the  fact  that  much  of  the  money  has  been  expended 
on  high-«lass  office  buildings  and  other  commercial  construction  is  an 
index  of  business  activity  and  confidence. 

Building  Statistics  oj  Municipal  Boston. 
Number  of  permits  issued  and  cost  of  buildings. 


Year.  Permits.  Cost. 

1914    4,233  $24,192,708 

1915    6,328  29,113,692 

1916    10,216  49,985,586 

1917    4,679  23,294,161 

1918    3,979  7,706,190 

1919    6,042  23,520,855 

1920    6,437  28,178,253 

1921  \  7,982  24,048,803 

1922    9,017  57,496,792" 

1923    9,297  40,675,558 


Total,  5  years,  1914-1918  ....  29,435  $134,292,337 
Total,  5  years,  1919-1923  ....       38,775  $173,920,261 


Textile  Industries. 

Boston  is  the  leading  wool  market  in  the  country.  Its  wool  receipts, 
averaging  over  a  ten-year  period  412,000,000  pounds  annually,  feed  the 
wool  mills  of  New  England,  which  turn  out  a  product  valued  at  nearly 
$720,000,000  a  year.  In  this  City  is  situated  the  largest  wool  warehouse 
in  the  world,  capable  of  storing  100,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  More  than 
half  the  raw  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  each  year  is  received 
at  the  port  of  Boston. 

As  New  England  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton  goods,  it  is 
natural  that  Boston  is  also  the  largest  importer  of  Egyptian  cotton. 
While  textile  manufacturing  is  not  a  leading  industry  in  Boston,  the 
annual  value  of  cotton  goods  produced  amounts  to  more  than  $5,000,000. 
But  the  central  offices  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  New  England  cotton 
and  wool  mills  are  located  here.  This  centralizes  textile  interests  in 
Boston  as  perhaps  in  no  other  city  of  the  world. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  and  of  the  allied  lines  of  cut 
stock  and  findings  is  the  largest  industry  of  Boston.  It  gives  employ- 
ment to  nearly  7,500  workers,  represents  an  invested  capital  of  approxi- 
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mately  $33,000,000  and  turns  out  an  annual  product  valued  at  more  than 
862,500,000.    The  largest  shoe  factory  in  the  world  is  located  here. 

Yet  the  manufacturing  actually  carried  on  within  the  Boston  City 
limits  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  shoe  and  leather  interests  centered  here. 
Boston  is,  in  a  sense,  the  main  office  of  the  New  England  shoe  industry,  the 
plants  of  which  represent  a  capital  investment  of  more  than  $200,000,000, 
turning  out  a  product  valued  at  approximately  $500,000,000  a  year. 
Situated  in  the  center  of  this  concentrated  shoe  manufacturing  industry, 
with  its  co-ordinated  tanning  industry  and  kindred  manufactures,  it  is 
natural  that  Boston  is  also  a  great  shoe  and  leather  market  and  an  im- 
portant importer  and  exporter  of  shoes  and  leather. 

Clothing  Industry. 
Boston  is  one  of  the  six  leading  clothing  markets  of  the  country. 
About  10,000  workers  are  employed  in  the  industry.  Women's  clothing 
to  the  value  of  about  $21,000,000  and  men's  clothing  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $34,000,000  are  manufactured  annually  in  more  than  300  different 
shops. 

Printing  and  Publishing. 
Since  1639,  when  Stephen  Daye  established  at  Cambridge  the  first 
printing  press  in  America,  Boston  and  the  Boston  Metropolitan  District 
have  been  known  for  the  excellence  of  their  printing.  Boston  is  still  a 
recognized  leader  in  both  quality  and  quantity  of  production.  Two  of 
the  largest  general  publishing  houses  of  the  country  are  located  here  and 
five  of  the  ten  largest  school-book  publishing  houses.  The  annual  output 
of  the  printing  and  publishing  companies  amounts  to  nearly  $48,000,000 
and  if  the  allied  industries  of  bookbinding,  engraving,  lithographing  and 
photo-engraving  are  added,  the  total  is  more  than  $54,000,000. 

Fish  Industry. 

Boston  is  the  greatest  fishing  port  of  the  United  States  and  the 
second  most  important  in  the  world.  It  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
up-to-date  fish  piers  in  any  country,  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  with 
capacity  for  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  eighty  vessels.  On  and  ad- 
jacent to  it  is  the  largest  fish-freezing  and  cold-storage  plant  in  the  world, 
with  a  capacity  of  15,000,000  pounds,  ice-making  capacity  of  230  tons 
daily  and  ice  storage  for  10,000  tons.  More  than  100,000,000  pounds  of 
fish  are  landed  in  Boston  each  year  and  2,000,000  pounds  have  been 
handled  in  one  day  at  the  Boston  Fish  Pier  alone.  Nearly  300  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  are  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  fish. 

Food  and  Drug  Industries. 
Boston  has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  high  quality  confectionery. 
The  total  manufactures  of  confectionery  and  ice  cream  in  municipal 
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Boston  alone  are  valued  at  more  than  $47,000,000  a  year,  and,  if  the  whole 
Metropolitan  District  is  considered,  to  about  $10,000,000  more.  There 
are  seventy-six  establishments  in  Municipal  Boston,  employing  over  7,000 
workers. 

Within  the  past  decade  the  preparation  of  food  products  has  more 
and  more  been  removed  from  the  home.  One  result  of  this  has  been  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  bakeries.  Nearly  $26,000,000  worth  of  bread 
and  other  bakers'  goods  are  prepared  and  sold  each  year  in  Boston. 
Another  important  industry,  with  a  capital  investment  of  more  than 
$28,000,000,  is  the  preparation  of  drugs  and  patent  medicines,  forty-one 
establishments  turning  out  nearly  $17,500,000  worth  of  these  products 
each  year.  Spice  grinding  and  coffee  roasting  are  Boston  industries,  the 
products  of  which  are  known  and  respected  for  their  quality  far  outside 
the  bounds  of  New  England.  Boston  companies  have  taken  great  pride 
in  keeping  high  standards  of  quality  for  these  products.  Their  output 
amounts  to  nearly  $16,500,000  a  year. 

Metal  Trades  and  Electrical  Manufacturing. 

In  Boston  as  in  all  New  England  the  tendency  in  the  metal  trades 
is  to  manufacture  small  products  for  which  high  skill  is  required  and 
which  do  not  demand  high  transportation  charges.  Hence  small  tools, 
cutlery,  small  castings,  valves  and  similar  products  are  turned  out  in 
quantity.  Foundries  and  machine  shops  in  Boston  manufacture  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $41,000,000  yearly,  while  cutlery  and  tools  add 
$17,878,582  to  the  total. 

Boston  is  the  center  of  a  very  important  district  for  electrical  manu- 
facturing, as  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  world  is  situated  within  the 
Metropolitan  District  and  has  its  office  in  this  City.  The  total  manu- 
factures of  electrical  machinery  and  supplies  in  Metropolitan  Boston 
amount  to  nearly  $56,000,000.  Within  the  municipal  limits,  however, 
the  annual  products  totals  about  $12,000,000. 

Value  of  Manufactured  Products  in  Municipal  and  Metropolitan  Boston. 

1914-1922. 

Municipal  Metropolitan 


Boston.  Boston. 

1914   $284,802,479  $584,115,582 

1915    271,969,462  583,796,410 

1916    353,493,371  765,026,022 

1917    418,096,880  947,853,776 

1918    522,646,032  1,240,496,193 

1919    618,921,962  1,351,637,243 

1920    674,344,180  1,421,528,434 

1921    489,164,939  1,025,586,110 

1922    500,796,564  1,070,493,317 
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Retail  Stores. 

Boston  has  a  long-established  reputation  for  the  high  quality  of 
goods  handled  by  its  retail  stores.  Besides  the  great  number  of  specialty 
shops,  chain  stores,  grocery  stores,  there  are  numerous  large  department 
stores  which  employ  a  total  of  about  15,000  workers.  The  annual  sales 
of  one  or  two  of  these  exceed  $20,000,000  and  several  approach  this 
total.  The  compactness  of  the  Boston  retail  shopping  district  is  especially 
advantageous.  Every  important  department  store  lies  within  a  one- 
mile  radius,  and  a  walk  from  one  end  of  the  district  to  the  other  takes 
only  fifteen  minutes.  The  Boston  retail  stores  draw  not  only  on  the 
whole  Metropolitan  District  but  on  regions  far  beyond  for  their  cus- 
tomers. Every  business  day  650,000  persons  come  into  Boston's  down- 
town district. 

Why  Boston  is  a  Leader. 

Situated  in  one  corner  of  the  country,  why  does  Metropolitan  Bos- 
ton hold  a  leading  position  as  an  industrial  center? 

The  answer  is  soon  told.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  manufacturing 
industries  were  started  here.  But  more  than  mere  tradition  has  kept 
them  growing  and  flourishing.  New  industrial  cities  have  grown  up  in 
the  West;  yet  Boston  maintains  her  old  leadership.  Why?  New  Eng- 
land manufacturers  and  New  England  workers  have  a  tradition  of  honest 
workmanship.  They  take  pride  in  turning  out  high-quality  goods. 
Moreover,  the  workers  in  this  region  are  more  stable,  more  conservative. 
Boston  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  live.  The  workers  appreciate  the 
educational  advantages  for  their  children,  the  high  living  standards,  and 
feel  that  they  have  a  stake  in  the  community.  This  favors  uninter- 
rupted production.  Numerous  sites  suitable  for  factories  give  oppor- 
tunity for  much  larger  development. 

Boston  manufacturers  are  not  content  with  their  old  laurels.  They 
are  studying  the  best  manufacturing  methods,  finding  out  what  goods 
can  be  produced  most  profitably  in  this  locality,  and  they  are  co-operat- 
ing for  such  purposes  through  such  organizations  as  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

With  high  traditions  of  workmanship,  capable  leaders  and  efficient 
labor  there  is  no  reason  why  the  industrial  future  of  Boston  should  not 
be  more  than  the  equal  of  its  past. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  BOSTON. 

"The  Commonwealth  requires  the  education  of  the  people  as  the 
safeguard  of  order  and  liberty,"  says  the  noble  sentence  on  the  Boylston 
street  fagade  of  the  Boston  Public  Library;  in  the  present  and  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  the  strength  of  the  American  democracy  lies  in  the  enlight- 
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enment  of  its  citizens  through  general  education,  resting  upon  the  sup- 
port, through  taxation,  of  the  whole  body  politic.  From  the  time  when, 
in  1635,  Philemon  Pormort,  whose  memory  is  preserved  in  the  monument 
in  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  was  "intreated  to  become  schoolmaster" 
for  the  children  of  the  town,  Boston  has  maintained  its  primacy  in  the 
establishment,  nurture  and  development  of  institutions,  public  and 
private,  for  that  education  of  the  people  which  Macaulay  declared  ought 
to  be  the  first  concern  of  a  state. 

Contrary,  however,  to  a  widely  held  opinion,  the  progross  of  educa- 
tion in  the  early  history  of  the  City  was  slow  and  restricted;  the  Puritan 
atmosphere,  favorable  to  discipline,  was  yet  hardly  such  as  to  stimulate 
general  intellectual  enlightenment.  There  is  much  in  the  observation 
of  Adams  in  his  "Founding  of  New  England":  "The  attitude  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  extirpating  so  far  as  possible  all  ideas  opposed  to  her  official 
theology,  in  banishing  those  who  persisted  in  giving  expression  to  them, 
and  in  exercising  a  strict  censorship  over  the  only  printing  press  in  New 
England,  nullified,  to  a  great  exterjt,  the  benefits  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  derived  fiom  her  'educational'  system  in  the  sense  of 
schools."  The  Public  Latin  School,  to  be  sure,  was  but  four  years  later 
in  its  founding  than  the  City  itself.  But  its  object  was  the  fitting  of 
boys  for  the  ministry;  destined  though  it  was  to  foster  a  Franklin, 
a  Sumner,  an  Emerson  and  an  Eliot,  it  was  in  its  earliest  years 
"vocational"  in  the  definiteness  of  its  object.  And  for  a  half  century  it 
was  the  only  publicly  supported  school  in  Boston.  It  was  not  until 
1789  that  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  girls  in  the  public 
schools;  it  is  worthy  of  passing  mention  that  the  High  School  for  Girls, 
established  in  1826,  was  given  up  two  years  later  —  because  too  many 
girls  were  applying  for  entrance! 

The  history  of  higher  education  in  Boston  —  and  for  that  matter,  in 
the  United  States  —  begins  of  course  with  the  founding  of  Harvard 
College  in  1636.  In  this  year,  when  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  governor  of 
the  province,  the  Great  and  General  Court  agreed,  in  October  "to  give 
£400  towards  a  schoale  or  colledge,  whereof  £200  to  bee  paid  the  next 
yeare,  and  £200  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  next  Court  to  appoint 
wheare  and  what  building."  A  year  Mer  the  vote  was  passed  that 
"The  college  is  ordered  to  be  at  Newetowne,"  the  name  of  which  was 
that  same  year  changed  to  Cambridge.  In  common  with  the  large 
number  of  institutions  in  New  England  destined  to  make  higher  education 
New  England's  main  contribution  to  our  national  life  and  character, 
Harvard  was  cradled  in  religion;  like  many  a  historic  university  of  the 
old  world,  its  original  purpose  was  to  provide  instruction  for  candidates 
for  holy  orders.  Puritan  in  soul,  it  may  be,  it  still  remains;  here,  some- 
where, lies  the  secret  of  its  stimulus  to  the  seeking  of  truth  that  has 
made  it  so  largely  the  arbiter,  of  theory  as  of  fact,  in  the  teaching  of 
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New  England  and  of  the  nation.  It  may  probably  be  said  with  truth 
that  there  is  hardly  a  school  of  higher  learning  in  this  or  any  other  state 
that  has  not  felt  in  its  making  the  influence  of  this  "relic  and  type" 
of  the  worth  of  the  Puritan.  Nor  in  this  remarkable  fact  should  be 
overlooked  the  influence,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  of  a  great  per- 
sonality, the  Nestor  of  American  teachers  and  the  chief  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  history  of  the  colleges  and  higher  schools  of  Boston,  in  this 
closing  third  century  of  the  City's  life,  is  not  the  record  of  bold  experi- 
ments, of  startling  innovations,  or  of  essays  Utopian  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice. In  education,  as  in  other  needs  of  life,  it  is  still  true,  as  a  native 
once  remarked,  whimsically,  if  not  without  pride,  that  "Boston  is  a 
hard  place  to  carry  by  storm."  It  is  not  here  that  the  amiable  theories 
of  the  doctrinaire,  the  headlong  methods  of  the  educational  counter- 
jumper,  or  the  seductive  vagaries  of  the  newest  "psychology"  have 
originated,  nor  here  that  these  have  found  a  soil  hospitable  to  their 
growth.  Here,  rather,  has  been  a  consistent,  if  cautious,  enlargement 
of  the  scope  of  instruction,  public  and  private,  and  of  opportunities 
steadily  widened  to  meet  new  facts  of  life;  the  slow  —  often  reluctant  — 
girding  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  changing  city  life,  of  the  rise  of  new 
generations  and  altered  ways  and  standards  of  living,  and  of  a  civic 
growth  that  has  turned  the  Boston  of  1820  —  staid  and  tentative  and 
English  —  into  the  livelier  restless  home  of  the  sons  of  many  races  of 
today.  Not  that  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the  greater  Boston  of 
today,  as  will  appear  below,  have  not  written  in  the  scroll  of  their  achieve- 
ment many  changes  in  methods  hardened  by  traditionalism,  improve- 
ments in  the  technique  of  teaching  or  the  instruments  of  organization, 
and  new  paths  of  opportunity  for  learning  opened  in  answer  to  new  needs. 
But  these  have  developed  in  response  to  facts,  rather  than  through  a 
desire  for  novelties  for  novelty's  sake,  or  through  the  temptation  to 
acclaim  progress  in  the  invention  of  a  new  name  for  a  thing  that  is  old 
or  in  the  mere  substitution  for  the  tested  of  the  untried.  Yet  so  steadily 
increasing  has  been  the  need  for  added  facilities  for  every  kind  of  educa- 
tion, and  so  continuously  growing  in  number  and  in  resources  the  various 
agencies  of  instruction,  that  few  cities  in  the  world  of  any  size  can  com- 
pare with  Boston  in  the  number  or  the  variety  of  its  colleges  and  higher 
schools  of  learning.  Excluding  the  hundreds  of  private  schools  that  in 
academic  courses,  in  arts  or  in  music,  in  vocational  and  technical  training, 
and  in  commercial  education,  have  added  to  the  opportunities  that 
Boston  offers  to  the  student  and  enhanced  its  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest 
—  in  more  than  one  field  still  the  greatest  ■ —  centers  of  learning  in  the 
Western  World,  the  following  table  shows  in  outline  the  salient  facts 
about  the  most  considerable  of  its  institutions  of  college  or  university 
grade. 
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Institution. 

n-ito  nf 
Koii  rifl  intf 

Instructors. 

Students. 



Boston  College  

1863 

38 

951 

Boston  leachers  College  

1852 

26 

491 

Boston  University  

1869 

382 

10,096 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory  .... 

1880 

22 

487 

Franklin  Union  

1908 

82 

2,183 

Harvard  University  

1636 

1,054 

8,959 

Jackson  College  

1910 

42 

216 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  . 

1862 

382 

2,949 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  . 

1874 

20 

or  o 

353 

Northeastern  University  

1896 

151 

5,047 

Radcliff  e  College  

1879 

148 

905 

Simmons  College  

1899 

126 

1,197 

Tufts  College  

1852 

373 

2,094 

Wentworth  Institute  

1911 

46 

1,564 

Boston  College,  at  University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill,  has  had  in 
its  sixty  years  of  history  a  development  significant  of  the  consecration 
and  the  foresight  of  its  founders,  and  typical  of  the  remarkable  growth  in 
New  England  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  beginnings  of  the  college  may 
be  dated  from  the  founding  in  1857  of  a  scholasticate  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  When  in  1863  this  scholasticate  was  transferred  to  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  a  college  was  founded  in  the  buildings  on  Harrison  avenue  thus 
vacated,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  the 
power  of  conferring  college  degrees  was  given  to  Boston  College. 

For  fifty  years,  in  the  original  group  of  buildings  on  Harrison  avenue, 
the  college,  thanks  to  the  capacity  as  well  as  to  the  scholarship  and  vision 
of  the  Jesuit  scholars  assigned  to  its  administration,  grew  steadily,  striking 
its  roots  more  deeply  into  the  life  of  Catholic  Boston,  and  extending  its 
influence  throughout  New  England.  Its  curriculum  is  of  course  different 
in  important  respects  from  that  of  the  other  colleges  of  Boston:  based 
upon  those  principles  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum  traditionally  followed  in 
Jesuit  colleges  throughout  the  world.  Emphasis  is  strongly  placed  upon 
languages,  particularly  the  classics,  and  everywhere  is  stressed  that  train- 
ing in  religion  logically  insisted  upon  in  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
hold  consistently  to  the  guiding  principle  that  knowledge  and  intellectual 
development  of  themselves  have  no  moral  efficacy:  that  religion  only 
can  purify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  will. 

As  an  effective  tributary  to  its  work  Boston  College  has  in  recent 
years  established  a  high  school.  Within  the  college  curriculum  are  at 
present  registered  794  students  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  23  in 
pre-medical  courses,  and  2  in  pre-technology,  a  total  of  819.    In  1907 
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was  purchased  the  picturesque  and  sightly  grounds  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
where  the  three  new  Gothic  buildings  of  the  college  form  the  nucleus  of 
what  will  in  a  short  time  be  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  and  most 
impressive  educational  institutions  in  New  England. 

The  Boston  Teachers  College,  founded  in  1852,  fourth  in  order  among 
normal  schools  in  Massachusetts,  and  seventh  among  those  of  the  country, 
is  situated  in  the  Fenway.  Its  present  enrollment  of  419  students,  an 
increase  of  37  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year,  attests  its  importance  in  the 
Boston  school  system  as  a  training  school  for  teachers,  and  incidentally 
points  to  a  return  of  the  pendulum,  which  during  and  immediately  after 
the  war,  swung  so  strongly  away  from  normal  training  as  to  portend  an 
alarming  scarcity  in  the  country's  supply  of  qualified  teachers.  The 
school  offers  two  three-year  courses,  for  kindergarten-primary  and  ele- 
mentary teachers,  two  four-year  courses  for  teachers  training  for  junior 
high  and  high  school  work,  and  a  one-year  course  for  college  graduates. 

Boston  University,  in  the  remarkable  growth  in  the  number,  since  its 
founding  in  1869,  of  its  departments,  its  instructors  and  its  students,  and 
in  the  significant  position  that  it  has  come  to  occupy  in  the  life  of  Greater 
Boston,  constitutes  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  most  striking  develop- 
ment in  education  in  the  City's  history.  The  university  had  its  origin 
in  the  Boston  Theological  Seminar}-,  founded  in  1867,  on  Pinckney  street. 
Two  years  later  Isaac  Rich,  Lee  Claflin,  and  Jacob  Sleeper,  at  that  time 
respectively  president,  vice  president,  and  treasurer  of  this  seminary, 
secured  from  the  Legislature  a  charter  establishing  Boston  University. 
Five  years  after  this,  in  his  first  annual  report,  W.  F.  Warren,  the  first 
president,  reported  the  establishment  of  seven  departments,  and  a  total 
of  339  students.  This  year  Boston  University  has  ten  departments, 
367  instructors,  and  10,008  students,  excluding  students  in  extra-mural 
courses.  Its  oldest  department,  the  School  of  Theology,  on  Mt.  Vernon 
street,  has  the  largest  enrollment  of  any  graduate  school  of  theology  in 
the  country.  This  department  is  affiliated  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  though  the  university  has  no  sectarian  affiliation  or  control,  and 
its  charter  has  from  the  beginning  emphasized,  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  university  polic}7,  freedom  absolute  for  instructors  and  for  students, 
from  any  requirement  or  restriction  of  sex,  color,  race  or  religion.  The 
School  of  Theology  has  been  in  several  particulars  a  pioneer:  it  is  the 
oldest  of  those  connected  with  the  Methodist  denomination;  it  was  first 
in  America  to  have  a  department  of  missions  and  a  permanent  chair  of 
comparative  religion;  it  has  recently  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
Theological  School  in  Harvard  University  by  which  qualified  students  in 
the  one  institution  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  other. 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  founded  in  1873,  has,  like  all  other  depart- 
ments of  Boston  University,  been  co-educational  from  the  beginning. 
In  its  building  on  Boylston  and  Exeter  streets  it  provides  instruction 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  S.B.  to  650  students,  180  men  and  470 
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women.  In  addition  it  has  an  important  and  growing  department  of 
Courses  for  Teachers,  in  which  instructors  in  the  college  give  to  teachers 
in  service  and  other  advanced  students,  courses  in  the  college  building,  on 
late  afternoons,  evenings,  and  Saturdays.  The  significance  of  this  service 
is  indicated  by  the  present  year's  enrollment  of  1,006  students. 

The  School  of  Law  of  Boston  University,  on  Ashburton  place,  was 
founded  in  1872.  It  has  from  its  beginning  required  examinations  as 
a  prerequisite  for  a  degree,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  the 
case  system  and  in  introducing  and  maintaining  a  course  of  instruction 
extending  through  three  scholastic  years.  It  confers  the  degrees  of  LL.B. 
and  LL.M.  Graduates  of  the  school,  in  conspicuous  numbers,  have 
attained  distinction  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  and  in  public  service,  in 
Boston  and  throughout  New  England. 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  founded  in  1873.  Long  identified  with 
homoeopathic  theory  and  practice,  it  has  since  1918  been  entirely  non- 
sectarian  in  its  curriculum.  It  was  the  first  medical  school  in  the  country 
to  demand  entrance  examinations  of  all  applicants  for  admission  who  were 
not  college  graduates,  the  first  to  adopt  a  compulsory  course  of  three 
years,  the  first  to  adopt  a  four  years'  course  and  first  to  make  it  compulsory. 
Over  twelve  hundred  physicians  have  graduated  from  the  school.  Its 
building  is  on  East  Concord  street,  opposite  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

The  newer  departments  of  the  Boston  University  are  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  (1913),  the  largest  of  the  schools,  with  over 
3,800  students  in  day  and  evening  courses,  the  College  of  Secretarial 
Science  (1919),  where  nearly  1,000  young  nien  are  preparing  for  secre- 
tarial careers,  the  School  of  Education  with  1,576  students,  and  the 
School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service  (1918),  with  a  registra- 
tion of  369.  Boston  University  also  maintains  a  graduate  school  confer- 
ring the  degrees  A.M  and  Ph.D.  and  a  summer  session  where,  in  1922, 
964  students  from  twenty-nine  states  of  the  Union  pursued  academic 
work.  A  striking  feature  of  the  policy  of  this  institution  from  its  begin- 
ning has  been  the  admission  of  women  students  to  all  departments  and 
courses.  It  was  the  first  American  university  to  confer  upon  a  woman  the 
Ph.D.  degree;  of  its  present  registration  of  students  nearly  half  are  women. 
Boston  University,  in  its  service  to  the  community  and  the  scope  of  its 
program  of  education,  has  already  attained  in  the  City  a  position  as  signifi- 
cant as  that  in  London  of  the  University  of  London,  and  that  of  Columbia 
and  Chicago  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  Emerson  College  of  Oratory  at  Huntington  Chambers,  near 
Copley  square,  founded  in  1880,  provides  professional  training  in  expres- 
sion, dramatics,  public  speaking  and  English.  Of  its  graduates,  the 
majority  find  employment  as  teachers,  readers,  lecturers,  actors,  and 
social  workers.  Since  1913  it  has  required  a  four  years'  course  for  its 
diploma;  in  1919  it  was  empowered  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literary  Interpretation.    Its  students 
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come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  even  from  foreign 
countries;  its  present  registration  is  121. 

The  Franklin  Union  is  an  interesting  Boston  institution  that  owes 
its  establishment  to  no  less  a  person  than  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  be- 
queathed to  his  native  town  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  which  was 
to  be  loaned  at  5  per  cent  to  aid  young  "married  artificers"  in  starting 
business,  and  which  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years  was  to  be  divided, 
a  portion  being  expended  in  "public  works  which  may  be  judged  of  most 
general  utility  to  the  inhabitants,  such  as  fortifications,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
public  buildings,  pavements  or  whatever  may  make  life  in  the  town  more 
convenient  to  its  people  and  render  it  more  agreeable  to  strangers  re- 
sorting thither  for  health  or  a  temporary  residence."  The  first  portion 
of  this  money  was  available  for  use  in  the  year  1891,  but  was  not  ex- 
pended at  that  time  owing  to  litigation.  It  also  became  necessary  to 
ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  construe  Franklin's  will,  which  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Managers  by  the  Court,  consisting  of 
twelve  "citizens,"  including  the  mayor  and  the  ministers  of  three  of  the 
oldest  churches.  An  industrial  school  seemed  in  the  judgment  of  the 
managers  to  be  the  public  work  of  most  general  utility  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston.  The  building  and  equipment  is  the  result  of  this  bequest  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  land  on  which  the  building  stands,  a  provision 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  the  first  step  toward  a  maintenance  fund,  a 
donation  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Since  the  opening  of  the  building 
in  September,  1908,  over  nineteen  thousand  men  and  women  have  en- 
rolled as  students.    The  average  age  of  the  students  is  twenty-five  years. 

In  its  building  on  Berkeley  and  Appleton  streets  the  Union  is  pro- 
viding industrial  education  in  the  current  year  for  2,234  students.  The 
largest  courses  are  those  for  evening  and  part-time  students,  of  whom 
there  are  at  present  312  engaged  in  the  study  of  automobile  engines,  289 
in  industrial  electricity,  and  355  in  the  mathematics  and  science  depart- 
ment. Of  full  time  students  in  day  courses  the  largest  classes  are  in 
electricity,  building  construction,  and  mechanical  drawing.  Thus,  thanks 
to  the  foresight  of  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  Boston  has  ever  produced, 
a  generous  provision  for  the  practical  education  of  "artificers"  is  still 
available,  more  than  a  century  after  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

Harvard  University  continues  to  be,  as  it  has  been  from  its  founding 
in  1636,  the  most  potent  fact  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  city.  The 
college  of  fifty  years  ago  has  now  become  a  great  university  worthy  of 
the  name  —  a  group  of  schools  no  one  of  which  has  not  set  standards  for 
its  kind  elsewhere,  nor  fails  to  retain  the  impress  of  the  Harvard  tradition. 
Still  secure  in  its  primacy  among  American  institutions  of  learning  as 
home  of  truth  and  trainer  of  youth,  Harvard  is  no  less  significant  in  its 
fostering  influence  upon  our  other  American  colleges,  and  in  the  achieve- 
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merits  in  learning  and  research  and  in  the  service  of  state  and  nation  that 
her  presidents,  her  faculties,  and  her  graduates  have  contributed  to 
enrich  our  national  life. 

The  Harvard  of  today  has  16  departments,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Harvard  College  (1636)  with  2,744  students;  the  smallest,  the  Bussey 
Institution  with  16.  The  largest  of  its  units  of  administration  is  that 
under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  the  College,  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Special  Students.  In  this  division 
are  at  present  enrolled  3,435  students  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  in  the  whole  university.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  academic 
department  —  the  soul  of  a  university's  life  —  is  still  at  Harvard  the 
largest  —  though  in  many  American  universities  it  has  been  overshadowed 
by  newer  departments  utilitarian  in  purpose  and  significance.  Under 
the  same  administrative  direction  is  the  Summer  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Education,  which  in  1922  showed  an  enrollment  of  2,380 
students. 

The  Harvard  Medical  School  has  had  a  long  and  illustrious  history. 
It  was  founded  in  1782,  with  three  professors,  (one  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery, one  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  one  of  Chemistry),  by  Dr. 
John  Warren.  His  son  and  successor  John  C.  Warren  secured  from  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1831  the  passage  of  an  Anatomy  act  —  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  America  and  preceding  by  a  year  a  similar  act  in  Great 
Britain  —  providing  proper  means  of  obtaining,  through  regular  channels 
and  authorities,  cadavera  for  the  use  of  students  of  medicine.  Since  this 
important  step  in  medical  education,  the  successors  of  the  Warrens  have, 
in  the  development  of  a  curriculum,  in  research,  in  the  maintenance  of 
standards  of  training,  of  practice  and  of  ethics  for  physicians  and  in 
measures  taken  for  the  enlightenment  and  the  protection  of  the  public, 
kept  the  school  securely  in  its  position  as  first  of  American  schools  of 
medicine  Of  three  outstanding  discoveries  in  medicine  that  belong  to 
Boston,  two  are  to  be  credited  to  men  who  were  at  once  senior  surgeons 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  as  well  professors  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School:  Bigelow's  methods  for  hip  dislocation  and  for 
litholapaxy  were  first  demonstrated  under  these  auspices.  Morton's 
first  demonstration  of  anaesthesia  in  1846  was  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston.  Degrees  were  first  granted  by  the  Medical 
School  in  1788;  in  the  century  and  more  since  that  time  thousands  of  its 
graduates  have  won  positions  of  honor  throughout  the  country  in  general 
and  in  special  practice,  in  research,  and  in  the  teaching  of  medicine. 
The  first  lectures  of  the  school  were  given  in  the  basement  of  Harvard 
Hall  in  1782;  the  first  Medical  School  was  built  in  Boston  in  1815.  In 
1906  the  school  moved  to  its  new  site  on  Longwood  avenue  where  its 
stately  buildings  form  the  most  impressive  and  satisfying  group  of  aca- 
demic buildings  in  Boston.  The  present  registration  of  the  school  is  859 
including  360  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine.    The  faculty  of  medi- 
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cine  also  exercises  control  over  the  Dental  School  219  students,  and  of 
the  department  offering  graduate  courses  for  physicians. 

The  Harvard  Law  School,  established  in  1817,  is  the  oldest  school  of 
Law  in  the  United  States.  It  occupies  two  buildings  near  Harvard  square, 
Austin  and  Langdell  Halls.  Its  tradition  has  from  the  first  been  scien- 
tific: now,  as  formerly  its  curriculum  is  one  in  which  law  is  studied,  not 
in  practice  courts,  but  as  a  science;  it  proudly  claims  to  be  "not  a  mere 
law  school  but  a  repository  of  a  distinctive  legal  science."  In  the  long 
list  of  its  graduates  appear  the  names  of  eight  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  a  score  and  more  of  Federal  Circuit  and 
District  judges,  scores  of  judges  in  the  highest  courts  of  the  states,  and 
several  in  foreign  countries,  a  long  list  of  governors  and  senators,  cabinet 
officers  and  ambassadors,  and  several  hundred  professors  in  the  law  schools 
of  the  United  States.    Its  present  registration  is  1,019  students. 

The  Theological  School  in  Harvard  University  incorporates  two 
century-old  traditions  in  theological  training :  it  was  reorganized  in  1922 
by  the  affiliation  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1816,  and  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1808.  It  has  95  students.  The  school  is  non- 
denominational;  "the  aim  of  its  management  is  to  maintain  a  school  in 
which  the  theory  and  practice  of  religion  shall  be  studied  in  a  spirit  as 
free  as  that  in  which  philosophy,  history  and  classical  literature  are 
studied  in  our  colleges."  The  Episcopal  Theological  School,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  and  the  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  are  affiliated  with  the  school,  and  instruction  in  these 
schools  is  available  for  students  in  the  Harvard  School  of  Theology. 

Of  the  newer  schools  in  Harvard  University  the  most  important  are 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  with  468  students  in  a 
two-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  in  Business  Administra- 
tion; the  School  of  Engineering,  reorganized  in  1918,  but  developed  from 
the  old  Lawrence  Scientific  School  founded  in  1847,  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  founded  in  1920.  This  newest  of  Harvard's  depart- 
ments aims  to  place  the  technical  training  of  teachers  and  school  officers 
under  a  distinct  professional  organization  parallel  to  the  Schools  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Theology  and  Business  Administration.  It  has  241  students. 
Under  the  faculty  of  Architecture  are  the  schools  of  Architecture  and 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  the  former  with  44  and  the  latter  with  48 
students.  The  Bussey  Institution  with  16  students  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  graduate  instruction  and  research  in  applied  biology,  zoology  and 
botany.  Not  the  least  of  the  factors  that  make  Harvard  the  greatest 
of  our  American  universities  in  the  true  sense  of  the  name  is  the  imposing 
array  of  libraries,  observatories,  laboratories  and  museums  that  round 
out  its  equipment  as  a  focus  of  research  and  of  learning. 

Jackson  College,  on  College  Hill  in  Medford,  exhibits  a  history  and  a 
relationship  that  in  a  smaller  way,  parallels  the  story  of  Radcliffe  and  its 
association  with  Harvard.    Beginning  with  1892,  when  women  at  Tufts 
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College  were  admitted  to  the  courses  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Science  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  the  proportion  of  women  rose  steadily  in  numbers.  In 
1910  segregation  of  the  students  into  separate  colleges  —  Tufts  College 
for  the  men  and  Jackson  College  for  the  women  —  was  effected.  The 
college  now  has  185  students  and  500  graduates.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Dean  and  a  few  women  instructors  its  faculty  is  identical  with  that 
of  Tufts;  its  requirements  for  admission  and  for  degrees  are  the  same,  and 
its  students  are  admitted  to  graduate  work  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Tufts  College. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  its  handsome  quad- 
rangle on  the  Cambridge  Esplanade  of  the  Charles,  looms  as  largely  in  the 
eye  of  a  visitor  as  one  of  the  architectural  glories  of  the  City,  as  its  work 
in  scientific  education  has  done  in  the  recent  history  of  state  and  nation. 
The  foundation  of  the  Institute  was  laid  in  a  "Memorial"  prepared  in 
1859  by  William  B.  Rogers  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1860,  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  "the  expected  early  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  Polytechnic  College,  furnishing  a  complete  system  of 
industrial  education  supplementary  to  the  general  training  of  other 
institutions  and  fitted  to  equip  its  students  with  every  scientific  and 
technical  pursuit  of  the  age."  On  April  10,  1861,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  incorporate  The  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  and  maintaining  a 
society  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial  science,  and 
aiding  generally  by  suitable  means  the  advancement,  development  and 
practical  application  of  science  in  connection  with  arts,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  Although  the  Institute  was  organized  during 
the  following  year,  it  was  unable  to  function  during  the  subsequent  three 
years  because  of  the  Civil  War.  A  preliminary  session  with  15  students 
was  held  in  February  of  1865,  and  the  regular  course  of  instruction  was 
begun  in  October  of  that  year.  A  site  on  Boylston  street  was  granted 
by  the  State;  here  for  fifty  years  the  work  of  the  Institute  steadily 
enlarged:  its  students  increased  from  15  to  1,900,  its  instructors  from  10 
to  300,  and  its  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree  from  6  to  15. 
Today  it  is  giving  instruction  in  19  departments  of  study,  the  largest 
of  which  are  in  engineering,  civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical. 
Its  department  of  architecture  has  had  an  important  influence  in  City 
and  State;  the  striking  feature  in  recent  years  of  its  engineering  work 
has  been  the  widening  service  performed  in  the  extension  of  engineering 
principles  and  of  the  results  of  research  to  serve  great  industries;  this 
service  is  also  an  important  product  of  the  department  of  chemistry,  of 
mining  and  metallurgy,  and  of  physics.  The  present  registration  of  the 
Institute  is  2,930  students;  the  significance  of  its  function  as  the  highest 
type  of  scientific  school  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  its  students  of  the  past 
year  30  per  cent  were  graduates  and  students  from  colleges,  representing 
142  American  and  55  foreign  colleges  and  universities.    The  United  States 
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Army  Engineer  Corps  sent  during  the  year  9  engineer  officers  for  training 
in  Civil  Engineering,  some  of  whom  were  on  the  staff  of  instruction  at 
West  Point,  while  the  Coast  Artillery  and  other  corps  of  the  Army  sent 
officers  for  study  in  electrical  engineering,  and  in  the  department  of  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering  officers  of  the  Navy  were  enrolled  for 
graduate  work.  Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  the  long  list  of  publica- 
tions on  all  phases  of  the  problems  of  applied  science  by  the  instructors  of 
the  Institute  and  their  service  as  consultants  so  largely  drawn  upon  by  the 
public  utilities,  state  departments  and  industrial  plants. 

Northeastern  University,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was 
founded  in  1896.  Its  remarkable  growth  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
proves  how  surely  its  founders  sensed  the  need  for  an  institution  of  this 
type  and  how  manifold  are  the  opportunities  for  educational  service  of  all 
grades  and  types  in  a  city  like  Boston.  Its  announced  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide education  for  employed  men  and  women  who  desire  to  increase  their 
efficiency  and  broaden  their  outlook  in  life.  Starting  with  evening  classes 
for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  members,  it  first  opened  a  day  school  in  1909,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  college  in  1916.  It  now  has  4,735  students  in  its  depart- 
ments —  day,  evening  and  noncollegiate  —  in  Boston,  and  has  also 
divisions  for  extension  work  in  Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport,  and  branches  in  Lynn,  Maiden  and  Newton.  Of 
its  day  schools,  the  School  of  Engineering  offers  four-year  courses  with 
degrees  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical  and  administrative 
engineering  and  co-operates  with  engineering  and  industrial  firms.  Its 
School  of  Business  Administration  gives  a  four-year  course  for  the  degree 
of  B.  C.  S. ;  the  former  has  a  present  registration  of  921,  the  latter  of  41. 
The  Evening  Schools  of  Law  and  of  Commerce  and  Finance  have  respec- 
tively 687  and  506  students.  Of  the  noncollegiate  departments  there  is  a 
preparatory  school  of  766,  the  Huntington  Day  School  for  Boys  of  426, 
an  evening  polytechnic  school  with  303  students,  an  automotive  school 
with  1,011,  and  a  Vocational  institute  with  74.  The  institution  also  con- 
ducts resident  extension  courses,  a  home-study  course  and  a  division  of 
university  extension.  The  Boston  classes  are  conducted  in  the  building 
on  Huntington  avenue. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  on  Newbury  and  Exeter 
streets  is  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Department  of  Education; 
its  principal  is  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  the 
approval  of  the  Advisory  Board.  It  has  300  students  enrolled  in  depart- 
ments of  design,  drawing  and  painting,  modeling,  architectural  and 
mechanical  drawing,  and  in  teacher  training.  The  graduates  from  the 
last-named  department  in  many  cases  serve  as  teachers  in  the  art  depart- 
ments of  schools  and  colleges. 

Radcliffe  College,  in  Cambridge,  has  had  from  its  beginnings  an 
essential  relation  of  structure  and  of  spirit  with  Harvard.  Begun  in 
1879  as  the  "Collegiate  Institution  for  Women"  —  popularly  known  as 
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the  "Harvard  Annex"  —  it  was  authorized  in  1896,  as  Radcliffe  College, 
"to  furnish  instruction  and  the  opportunities  of  collegiate  life  to  women, 
and  to  promote  their  higher  education";  and  "to  confer  on  women  all 
honors  and  degrees  as  fully  as  any  university  or  college  in  this  Common- 
wealth is  now  so  empowered  respecting  men  or  women, —  provided,  how- 
ever, that  no  degree  shall  be  so  conferred  by  the  said  Radcliffe  College 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, given  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  qualification  as  is  accepted 
for  the  same  degree  when  conferred  by  Harvard  University.  Further, 
it  may  confer  at  any  time  upon  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  such  powers  of  visitation  and  of  direction  and  control  over  its 
management  as  the  said  Radcliffe  College  may  deem  it  wise  to  confer, 
and  the  said  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  may  consent  to 
assume."  Under  this  provision,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  have  been  con- 
stituted the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Radcliffe  College ;  and  they  have  author- 
ized the  President  to  countersign  the  diplomas  of  Radcliffe  College  and 
to  affix  to  them  the  seal  of  Harvard  University.  The  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  Radcliffe  College  and  the  powers  and  functions  of  all 
its  officers  are  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors, and  no  instructor  or  examiner  may  be  appointed,  employed  or 
retained,  without  their  approval.  In  general,  although  not  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  faculty  are  upon  the  staff  of  instruction  at  Radcliffe, 
the  courses  of  study  are  identical  with  courses  offered  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  same  grade.  The  administrative  principles  governing 
entrance  examinations,  choice  of  electives  and  degree  requirements,  are 
those  of  Harvard.  Radcliffe  confers  upon  undergraduates  the  degree 
in  arts,  and  graduate  courses  in  Harvard  are  open  to  competent  Rad- 
cliffe students.  Radcliffe  itself  also  offers  opportunity  for  graduate 
study  leading  to  the  higher  degrees  in  arts  and  philosophy,  to  her  own 
graduates  and  to  those  of  other  colleges  for  women.  The  registration 
in  the  undergraduate  department  is  563  women ;  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ment, 190. 

Simmons  College  is  a  vocational  college  for  women,  founded  in 
accordance  with  the  intention  expressed  in  the  will  of  John  Simmons 
that  instruction  should  be  here  given  in  "art,  science  and  industry  best 
calculated  to  enable  the  scholars  to  acquire  an  independent  livelihood." 
The  Corporation  was  organized  in  1899  and  the  college  opened  in  1902. 
Its  policy  has  been  to  prepare  its  students  for  vocations  suitable  to 
educated  women,  requiring  such  training  as  may  reasonably  be  given 
in  college,  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  work  already  done  by  neighbor- 
ing institutions.  Hence  the  college  has  directed  the  organization  of  its 
curriculum  towards  the  preparation  of  secretaries,  accountants,  labora- 
tory assistants,  teachers  of  household  economics,  of  commercial  subjects, 
of  science,  and  of  needle  arts,  social  workers,  and  public  health  nurses. 
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Each  of  these  vocations  is  represented  in  the  seven  schools  of  the  college, 
in  which  the  present  registration  is  as  follows: 


School  of  Household  Economic*   254 

School  of  Secretarial  Studies    ......  536 

School  of  Library  Science        ......  124 

School  of  General  Science   51 

School  of  Social  Work   93 

School  of  Education  for  Store  Service      ....  62 

School  of  Public  Health  Nursing     .....  105 

Economic  Research  ........  3 


1,228 

Simmons  College  offers  a  four-year  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  a  course  for  college  graduates  leading  to  the  same 
degree  and  to  that  of  Master  of  Science;  a  four-year  program  in  secre- 
tarial subjects,  and  one-year  and  two-year  courses  in  the  same  subjects 
for  college  graduates,  and  similar  programs  in  library  science,  social  work, 
and  a  premedical  course  for  women  aiming  at  degrees  in  medicine.  Affil- 
iated with  the  college  buildings  situated  in  the  Fenway  are  the  School 
for  Social  Work,  on  Somerset  street,  the  Prince  School  of  Education 
for  Store  Service,  on  Beacon  street,  and  the  School  of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  on  Massachusetts  avenue. 

Tufts  College,  on  College  Hill  in  Medford,  was  founded  in  1852,  as 
the  result  of  an  Educational  Convention  of  members  of  the  Universalist 
faith  held  in  New  York  City  in  1847;  it  bears  the  name  of  the  donor  of 
the  land  on  which  in  1853  the  first  building,  Ballou  Hall,  was  erected. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  college  was  in  1855,  with  a  total  of  thirty  stu- 
dents. Until  1865  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  was  the  only  department; 
in  that  year  an  Engineering  School  was  inaugurated,  and  the  Divinity 
School,  new  the  Crane  Theological  School,  was  added  in  1869.  The 
Medical  School  was  established  in  1893,  the  Bromfield-Pearson  School 
in  1894,  the  Dental  School  in  1899,  and  the  Summer  School  of  Biology 
at  South  Harpswell,  Maine,  in  1898.  B 

The  Tufts  School  of  Engineering  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
and  with  its  auxiliary  the  Bromfield-Pearson  School,  forms,  next  to  the 
Medical  School,  the  largest  department  in  the  college.  It  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Chemi- 
cal Engineering.  It  has  365  students.  The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  has 
260  students  —  one  feature  of  its  curriculum  is  a  well  developed  pre- 
medical and  predental  course.  The  Medical  School  is  the  largest  of 
the  group  of  schools  included  under  the  name  of  Tufts  College;  like  the 
Medical  School,  of  Boston  University  it  has  been  coeducational  from 
the  beginning.    Its  building  is  on  Huntington  avenue  in  Boston.  Tradi- 
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tionally  it  has  held  to  a  practical  type  of  medical  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion, and  its  main  function  has  been  the  training,  not  of  research  scholars 
in  medicine,  laboratory  investigators,  or  masters  of  medical  theory,  but 
of  qualified  practitioners.  There  are  478  students.  The  Dental  School, 
with  371  students,  is  also  on  Huntington  avenue  in  Boston;  it  was 
formed  in  1899  by  the  absorption  of  the  Boston  Dental  College.  Tufts 
College  confers,  in  addition  to  its  undergraduate  degrees  and  those  hi 
its  professional  schools,  the  higher  academic  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Sc.M., 
in  its  graduate  school.  Thus  the  college,  with  its  buildings  "on  the  hill" 
and  in  the  City,  combines  in  a  sense  the  life  of  a  country  college  of  the 
traditional  type  and  the  advantages  of  a  city  college,  and  with  its  2,094 
students  and  its  associated  schools  is  in  all  but  name  a  university. 

Wellesley  College  may  properly  be  claimed  by  the  City  as  among 
its  higher  institutions  of  learning;  as  such  it  takes  rank  both  for  the 
quality  of  its  work  and  by  reason  of  its  distinctiveness  in  type.  It  was 
founded  in  1870,  at  a  time  when  Vassar  was  the  only  one  of  the  greater 
colleges  for  women  already  in  the  field;  since  its  first  entering  class  in 
1875  it  has  developed  in  less  than  fifty  years  into  one  of  the  three  or  four 
leading  women's  colleges  of  the  country.  Its  faculty  now  numbers  181; 
its  student  body  1,533.  Of  the  latter  261  are  from  New  York,  200  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  149  from  New  Jersey;  46  states  of  the  Union  and 
8  foreign  countries  are  represented  in  its  student  body  —  a  proof  that 
no  women's  college  in  the  country  has  a  wider  national  appeal.  Wellesley 
suffered  a  severe  loss  in  March,  1914,  in  a  disastrous  fire  that  destroyed 
its  principal  building;  already  the  new  buildings  erected  since  that  time 
combine,  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country  in  which  the  college  is 
set,  to  give  justly  to  Wellesley  a  country-wide  fame  among  colleges  for 
scenic  beauty. 


In  addition  to  the  larger  institutions  in  the  foregoing  list,  many  a 
smaller  school  or  college  offers  academic  or  professional  instruction  of 
high  quality  and  contributes  to  make  the  City  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally known  as  a  home  for  students.  In  music,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  with  3,500  students  and  a  faculty  of  100,  is  second 
to  no  school  of  music  in  the  country  in  the  scope  of  its  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, the  influence  of  its  faculty  and  graduates  in  the  field  of  music  and 
in  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its  student  body.  In  art,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Museum  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  School  of  Design, 
each  justly  recognized  for  the  distinction  of  its  work.  In  professional 
training  in  law,  besides  the  schools  of  law  already  described,  Boston  has 
two  newer  and  vigorous  schools  in  the  Suffolk  School  of  Law,  with  1,512 
in  evening  courses,  and  the  Portia  Law  School  for  women,  with  302. 
Both  are  empowered  to  grant  degrees  and  yearly  send  contingents  of 
students  to  the  bar  examinations. 

In  theology — for  the  home  of  the  Puritans  has  today  within  its 
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bounds  the  largest  group  of  students  of  theology,  of  various  creeds,  in  the 
country — St.  John's  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  in  Brighton  is  the  official 
training  college  for  the  Catholic  diocese,  for  candidates  for  holy  orders; 
other  higher  schools  of  the  church  whose  significance  in  the  educational 
life  of  the  city  is  marked  are  the  Notre  Dame  Academy  in  the  Fenway,  and 
the  new  Emmanuel  College  for  women,  which  recently  at  its  commence- 
ment exercises  awarded  the  degree  in  arts  to  26  young  women  —  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  New  Englfcd  education  that  collegiate  degrees  have 
been  conferred  by  a  Catholic  college  for  young  women.  Among  the 
theological  schools  of  the  Protestant  denominations,  in  addition  to  the 
larger  ones  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  universities,  place 
should  be  given  to  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge,  to  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution  and  the  Gordon  Bible  College  —  both 
under  Baptist  auspices,  —  and  to  the  Eastern  Nazarene  College  in 
Wollaston. 

An  account  of  the  educational  resources  of  the  city  would  indeed  be 
incomplete  without  some  consideration  of  the  Lowell  Institute  and  the 
important  work  being  done  in  University  Extension.  Boston,  as  Holmes 
once  remarked,  has  always  had  the  "lecture  habit";  in  Puritan  days,  when 
"worldly  amusements"  were  both  frowned  upon  and  suppressed,  lectures 
on  religious  and  educational  subjects  appear  to  have  provided  the  sole 
social  dissipation  of  the  citizens  —  so  much  so  that  the  General  Court,  in 
1639,  publicly  commented  upon  their  length  and  frequency.  The  found- 
ing of  the  Lowell  Institute,  under  the  will  of  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  may  be 
dated  from  the  first  lectures  inaugurated  in  1839  by  Edward  Everett. 
Since  that  time  scholars  of  national  and  of  European  reputation  have 
yearly  addressed  Boston  audiences  in  this  institution,  which  is  still  the 
most  individual  and  characteristic  of  the  public  interests  of  the  City.  A 
glance  over  the  names  of  the  lecturers  of  the  past  fifty  years  reveals  figures 
of  such  import  as  Tyndall,  Lyell,  Geikie,  Wallace,  and  Drummond  in 
science,  Freeman,  Bryce,  and  Ferrero  in  history,  and  many  a  name  famous 
in  art  and  letters.  While  stands  the  Colosseum,  stands  Rome,  might 
well  be  paraphrased,  while  stands  the  Lowell  Institute,  stands  Boston. 

University  extension  courses  have  shown  a  truly  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  the  City  during  recent  years.  The  Commission  on  University 
Extension,  founded  in  1910  through  the  Lowell  Institute,  extends  to  the 
public,  through  its  corps  of  lecturers,  the  resources  of  the  City's  chief 
universities.  On  the  Commission  are  representatives  from  each  of  the 
following  institutions:  Harvard  University,  Boston  University,  Tufts 
College,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston  College,  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Wellesley  College,  Simmons  College,  Mass.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  degree  of 
Associate  in  Arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who  attend  classes,  complete 
required  work,  and  pass  examinations;  this  degree  may  lead  to  enrolment 
for  graduate  courses  in  the  participating  universities,  and  is  accepted  as 
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qualifying  candidates  for  examination  for  a  high  school  teacher's  certifi- 
cate in  the  schools  of  Boston.  These  courses,  to  which  qualified  students 
are  admitted  without  examination,  offer  to  a  mature  and  serious-minded 
student  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  continuing  academic  work  that  has 
for  any  reason  suffered  interruption  and  for  pursuing  for  its  own  sake  an 
intellectual  interest.  The  importance  of  this  service  may  be  noted  from 
the  present  enrollment  of  1,724  students,  in  courses  in  English,  modern 
languages,  economics,  music  and  history*  No  less  significant  is  the  work 
being  done  under  the  State  Board  of  Education,  under  its  Division  of 
University  Extension.  This  work  was  begun  in  1915;  already  it  is  carry- 
ing on  a  work,  both  by  lectures  and  by  correspondence,  that  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of  educational  service  to  the  public  that  this 
country,  or  any  other,  can  show.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
this  division  had  the  impressive  number  of  35,123  students  upon  its  lists, 
25,633  of  whom  were  in  classes  and  9,490  in  correspondence  courses. 
Extension  work  was  being  carried  on  in  eighty-three  cities  and  towns  of 
the  State.  The  largest  work  is  done  in  English,  Accounting  and  other 
commercial  subjects. 

The  above  account,  of  necessity  both  imperfect  and  incomplete,  may 
serve  to  --how  how  well  the  City  is  living  up  to  the  motto  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  —  how  truly  it  remains  —  in  the  phrase  dear  to  a  soberer  and 
perhaps  a  less  sophisticated  age  than  ours  —  a  modern  Athens.  And  not 
to  its  own  citizens  alone  —  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other 
American  city  can  vie  with  Boston  in  the  proportion,  among  its  thousands 
of  students,  of  those  who  come  from  afar.  On  the  student  rolls  of  Harvard 
University  are  names  from  forty-eight  states  and  forty-five  foreign 
countries,  of  Boston  University  and  the  Institute  of  Technology,  from 
forty-six  states  and  thirty-three  foreign  countires,  and  forty-eight  states 
and  forty-three  foreign  countries,  respectively.  What  is  true  in  large 
figures  of  these  leading  colleges  of  Boston  is  in  a  smaller  way  true  of  many 
of  our  smaller  schools  of  learning;  the  city  of  the  Puritan  has  become  one 
of  the  study-centers  of  the  world  of  today.  "Where  shall  the  scholar 
live?"  asks  Longfellow,  "In  solitude  or  in  society?  In  the  green  stillness 
of  the  country,  where  he  can  hear  the  heart  of  Nature  beat,  or  in  the  dark 
gray  city,  where  he  can  feel  and  hear  the  throbbing  heart  of  man?  I  make 
answer  for  him,  and  say,  In  the  dark  gray  city." 


WELFARE  ACTIVITIES. 

Robert  W.  Kelso,  Secretary, 
Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

In  the  history  of  social  welfare  Boston  is  the  oldest  community  in 
America.  In  the  completeness  of  her  program  of  social  work,  public  and 
private,  she  makes  high  claim  to  being  the  most  progressive.    Like  her 
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sister  colony  at  Plymouth  she  relieved  her  poor  and  placed  her  dependent 
children  out  in  foster  family  homes  from  the  first  days  of  the  settlement. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Boston  selectmen,  who  were  also  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  until  1691,  to  take  a  "walk"  at  stated  times  during  the  year, 
visiting  all  the  householders  of  the  town  and  inquiring  into  their  condi- 
tion, admonishing  such  as  were  lax  in  their  labors  and  summoning  before 
the  court  any  who  were  found  living  idly  or  running  vicious  courses. 
This  custom  the  overseers  at  the  present  day  continue,  not  as  a  periodical 
event  for  members  of  the  Board,  but  through  a  large  staff  of  case  workers 
who  come  and  go  constantly  among  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

The  extent  of  welfare  activities  in  Boston,  public  and  private,  is  far 
greater  than  the  public  usually  supposes.  More  than  a  tenth  of  the  City 
and  county  appropriations  go  each  year  to  sick  aid,  the  housing  of  delin- 
quents, the  care  of  children  and  to  charitable  relief.  This  sum,  totaling 
$4,551,894.94  in  1923,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  Overseers  of  the 
Public  Welfare  spent  8974,896.52  (net)  in  1923  for  mothers'  aid,  the  usual 
relief  of  poor  persons,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  temporary  home  for  women 
and  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge.  The  Institutions  Department  expended 
$938,904.62  (net)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  almshouse,  House  of  Correc- 
tion, jail,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Division  of  Child  Care,  including  overhead 
outlays,  while  the  City  Hospital,  Boston  Sanatorium  and  Health  Depart- 
ment together  cost  $2,638,093.80.  The  public  welfare  service  of  the  City 
is  divided  into  three  major  enterprises:  The  care  of  the  sick;  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dependent  and  the  infirm  in  institutions;  and  the  relief  of 
the  dependent  poor  outside  the  public  infirmaries. 

The  first  of  these  centers  about  the  City  Hospital.  With  the  main 
plant  at  818  Harrison  avenue,  this  great  institution  spreads  its  network 
over  the  entire  City.  The 'South  Department,  for  contagious  diseases,  is 
at  745  Massachusetts  avenue.  There  are  two  relief  stations,  one  at  Hay- 
market  square  and  the  other  at  14  Porter  street,  East  Boston.  A  con- 
valescent home  is  maintained  in  Dorchester  and  another  unit,  known 
as  the  West  Department,  is  located  in  West  Roxbury. 

In  1923  this  institution  employed  an  average  of  786  persons,  in  ad- 
dition to  61  special  nurses  and  73  house  officers,  and  maintained  more  than 
1,200  beds.  The  number  of  patients  treated  was  195,697,  and  of  this 
number  90,916  were  free  cases.  Counting  care  given  one  patient  for  one 
day  as  a  hospital  day,  this  hospital  last  year  provided  385,670  hospital 
days.  There  were  193,075  visits  made  to  the  Out- Patient  Department. 
An  able  department  of  hospital  social  service  is  carried  on  to  effect  the 
humane  and  safe  return  of  convalescent  persons  to  every- day  life. 

The  second  major  enterprise  is  the  institutional  service  for  public 
dependents  and  law  breakers.  To  this  department  falls  the  duty  of 
maintaining  thecity  almshouse,  where  during  the  year  last  reported  1,762 
persons  were  given  care.  The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  is  800. 
A  daily  average  of  339  of  these  inmates  occupied  the  hospital  wards. 
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The  ever  increasing  number  of  hospital  cases —  largely  the  chronic  sick 
and  the  permanently  helpless  —  in  our  almshouse  population  shows  the 
tendency  of  the  times  to  keep  from  the  almshouse  and  so  far  as  possible 
out  of  public  support  all  persons  who  retain  any  appreciable  degree  of 
physical  ability  to  support  themselves.  An  important  section  of  the 
Institutions  Department  is  the  Child  Welfare  Division.  It  has  charge 
of  the  City's  neglected  and  dependent  children.  In  the  last  year  reported 
it  cared  for  813  children,  of  whom  over  716  were  dependent  and  97  were 
neglected.  Of  the  total  group,  170  were  placed  in  family  free  homes 
and  509  in  homes  at  board  paid  by  the  City.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
15,000  children  come  to  distress  each  year  in  Boston.  The  City  thus 
cares  for  more  than  5  per  cent  of  such  little  ones,  of  whom  134  were 
placed  in  institutions. 

The  care  and  custody  of  law  breakers  forms  the  last  important 
feature  of  the  work  of  this  department.  The  Deer  Island  House  of 
Correction  houses  City  offenders  not  committed  to  state  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions.  In  the  last  year  reported  2,240  persons  were 
sentenced  to  the  Island,  1,211  of  whom  were  between  twenty  and  forty 
years  of  age. 

The  third  of  Boston's  major  municipal  welfare  enterprises  is  embodied 
in  the  department  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare.  Boston  is  in 
truth  the  hub  of  New  England  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  common  gathering 
place  for  wanderers,  workmen  seeking  employment  during  hard  times, 
and  all  manner  of  persons  who  come  here  to  secure  her  great  advantages 
in  hospital  care  and  charitable  assistance.  It  was  to  relieve  Boston  of 
her  unjust  burdens  of  poor  relief,  that  the  law  providing  Province  care 
for  the  unsettled  poor  was  first  enacted. 

Today,  the  department  consists  of  a  Board  of  12  unpaid  citizens 
with  an  executive  and  an  administrative  staff  of  46  employees.  This 
corps  administers  all  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  relief  of  the  City  poor,  all 
temporary  aid,  all  sick  poor  not  at  the  almshouse,  all  mothers'  aid  and  a 
large  amount  of  private  charitable  service  for  which  the  Overseers  are 
incorporated  as  trustees  under  ancient  gifts  made  to  the  municipality  for 
the  purpose.  In  1923  this  department  assisted  4,831  families,  representing 
about  14,493  persons.  In  1,296  of  these  families  there  were  mothers  with 
3,616  dependent  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  1,050  above 
that  age.  The  total  disbursed  in  mothers'  aid  was  $974,896.52  (.net). 
Ninety  per  cent  of  all  these  families  came  to  dependency  because  of  the 
death  or  the  illness  of  the  breadwinner. 

The  Overseers  conduct  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge  on  Hawkins  street. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  4,857  individuals,  representing  13,635  lodgings, 
were  cared  for.  The  City  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children, 
also  operated  by  the  department,  lodged  901  women,  representing  3,068 
lodgings,  and  911  children,  representing  2,446  lodgings.    Applicants  for 
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shelter  at  the  Home  are  for  the  most  part  persons  temporarily  without 
lodgings  but  for  whom  other  agencies,  State  or  City,  are  arranging  more 
permanent  disposition. 

But  public  outlays  in  relief  and  allied  enterprises  touching  the  common 
welfare  are  the  lesser  part  of  Boston  benefactions.  In  this  old  City,  so 
closely  linked  to  Europe,  standing  on  the  highway  between  the  old  world 
and  the  great  American  frontier  which  recedes  ever  westward  through 
the  centuries,  the  need  for  charity  has  been  urgent  in  all  times.  Wars 
have  created  widows  and  orphans;  hard  times  have  set  up  armies  of 
wanderers  out  of  employment,  and  the  influx  in  the  last  century  of  thou- 
sands of  dependent  persons  who  came  directly  from  the  almshouses  and 
workhouses  of  Europe  have  created  vagabondage  to  an  unprecedented 
extent  in  Massachusetts. 

It  might  be  expected  therefore  that  organized  private  charitable 
enterprises  would  early  make  their  appearance.  The  first  recorded 
charter  for  such  an  undertaking  was  granted  to  the  Boston  Marine 
Society  in  1754.  As  the  poor  increased  in  numbers  societies  were  founded 
to  help  widows  and  orphans.  The  sick  were  a  perennial  care.  The 
insane  must  be  looked  after.  The  immigrants  needed  protection  and 
aid.  Today,  with  Boston  nearing  its  300th  birthday,  there  are  hundreds 
of  organizations  engaged  in  relief,  in  child  care,  in  help  of  many  kinds  to 
those  who  are  in  need. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  lists  407  incorporated  chari- 
table agencies  engaged  in  social  work  in  Boston.  But  many  of  these  are 
inactive.  As  a  practical  matter  there  are  approximately  250  incorporated 
social  agencies  in  the  City  Proper  which  are  genuinely  active.  Forty- 
two  of  these  promote  health.  Among  them  are  twenty-five  hospitals 
and  eight  dispensaries.  All  together  they  give  treatment  or  assistance 
in  more  than  300,000  instances  each  year.  Of  the  hospitals  the  largest, 
if  not  the  oldest,  is  the  Massachusetts  General.  It  cared  for  37,000  sick 
persons  in  1922  and  laid  out  nearly  $2,000,000  in  its  year's  operations. 

Boston  is  rich  in  special  hospital  service.  The  Homoeopathic, 
the  Saint  Elizabeth,  the  Carney,  are  among  the  less  specialized.  The 
Children's  Hospital,  the  Boston  Lying-in,  the  Boston  Floating,  the 
Robert  B.  Brigham  and  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  not  to  name  numerous 
others,  afford  types  of  service  hardly  to  be  excelled  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Of  the  several  excellent  dispensaries,  the  Boston,  is  oldest  and  by 
far  the  largest.  Incorporated  in  1801  this  organization  has  been  render- 
ing a  constantly  increasing  service  to  the  sick  and  diseased.  Today  its 
extensive  Out-Patient  Department  registers  more  than  150,000  visits 
each  year.  One  special  feature  of  the  work  of  this  dispensary  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  carries  on  examinations  and  dispensary  service  for 
other  social  agencies.    Barring  a  great  need  for  hospital  care  for  the 
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chronic  sick  and  convalescent  care  on  a  hospital  basis,  the  hospital  and 
dispensary  service  of  our  City  is  not  only  high  in  standard  but  is  also 
adequate  in  volume.  The  gross  outlays  by  the  private  health  agencies 
group  total  five  and  a  quarter  millions,  some  60  per  cent  of  which  is 
returned  in  fees  from  persons  aided. 

Forty-four  societies  carry  the  private  burden  of  child  care.  Thirty- 
eight  of  these  have  some  institutional  feature,  such  as  a  congregate 
home,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  a  day  nursery  or  a  place  of  deten- 
tion. The  remaining  six  are  home  finding  and  child  placing  enterprises. 
Including  all  children  whose  care  is  carried  over  from  previous  years, 
this  large  group  of  child  caring  enterprises  give  care  to  more  than  25,000 
little  ones  each  year.  About  one  fifth  of  these  receive  congregate  insti- 
tutional care.  This  does  not  include  the  population  of  the  six  day  nur- 
series, five  of  them  with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  170  or  more  each. 
Expenditures  in  this  sector  of  the  field  exceed  a  million  and  a  quarter 
yearly. 

There  are  twenty-eight  neighborhood  organizations.  Their  service 
is  educational.  It  seeks  by  creating  neighborhood  centers  for  the  interest 
and  participation  of  the  members  of  families  young  and  old,  to  cultivate 
a  higher  standard  of  citizenship.  The  service  which  these  enterprises 
render  to  society  cannot  be  estimated.  It  must  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  major  constructive  forces  making  for  better  living.  This  group 
spends  over  a  million  and  a  half  each  year,  60  per  cent  of  which  comes 
back  in  returns  from  the  individuals  served.  In  1920  these  individuals 
numbered  some  67,000. 

Continuing  examination  of  the  policies  and  values  of  this  service  to 
the  community  is  effected  through  the  Boston  Social  Union,  in  which 
seventeen  of  the  settlement  houses  of  Boston  pool  their  experience. 

The  fourth  major  classification  of  private  social  service  enterprises 
is  that  of  family  helping  societies.  It  includes  all  organizations  which 
give  helpful  service  and  relief  to  the  needy.  Twenty-five  corporations 
may  be  so  grouped.  Five  of  these  are  organizations  for  general  service 
and  relief;  though  but  two  of  them  have  city-wide  range  and  now  form 
the  channel  through  which  the  three  others  operate.  These  two  are  the 
Family  Welfare  Society  and  the  Boston  Provident  Association.  Thir- 
teen help  special  racial  or  religious  groups;  four  give  small  pension  or 
weekly  allowances.  The  remaining  six  dispense  special  kinds  of  aid. 
Nearly  7,000  families  are  reached  each  year.  The  individuals  helped 
either  separately  or  in  their  family  relationships  are  more  than  32,000. 
Over  half  a  million  dollars  are  laid  out  each  year  by  these  family-helping 
societies. 

More  than  100  organizations  remain  unclassified  in  the  four  major 
groups  just  described.  This  miscellaneous  list  includes  forty  incor- 
porated funds  for  charitable  uses  of  varying  designation.    Eighteen  are 
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boarding  or  lodging  homes;  eight  are  adult  rescue  agencies  or  missions; 
and  the  remainder,  forty-four  in  number,  exhibit  widely  varying  functions 
and  objectives. 

In  giving  the  numbers  of  persons  aided  or  relieved  there  is  neces- 
sarily some  duplication  of  persons  helped  jointly.  This  should  be  taken 
to  mean  not  inefficiency,  but  rather  the  contrary  through  the  combina- 
tion of  specialized  agencies  to  effect  a  better  piece  of  work. 

The  total  gross  expenditures  of  250  active  social  agencies  each  year 
is  in  excess  of  thirteen  million  dollars.  For  the  last  reported  year  the 
total  for  242  of  them  was  $13,494,768.  Income  on  endowment  supplied 
19  per  cent,  or  82,629,930,  while  contributions  from  the  benevolent  public 
reached  23  per  cent,  or  S3, 099,556.  Reimbursements  from  or  on  account 
of  persoDS  aided  totaled  54  per  cent,  or  $7,267,772.  There  was  a  4  per 
cent  deficit.  Subtracting  reimbursements  from  the  gross  outlay  leaves 
the  large  sum  of  $6,226,996  laid  out  in  one  year  on  1,030,454  instances 
of  service.  As  duplication  and  imperfect  recording  render  the  numbers 
of  persons  aided  by  the  100  miscellaneous  organizations  an  unreliable 
figure,  it  is  omitted  from  the  total  number  just  given. 

The  vast  array  of  social  service  enterprises  ally  themselves  with  the 
various  church  groups  and  co-ordinate  their  effort  with  those  of  the 
public  departments,  City  and  State.  They  carry  within  themselves  the 
leadership  of  generous  philanthropic  effort  to  better  the  conditions  under 
which  the  people  of  Boston  five,  to  make  home  safer  and  happier.  They 
represent  the  growth  of  three  hundred  years.  In  their  ranks  has  been 
found  the  leadership  which  has  advanced  Massachusetts  to  the  foremost 
place  in  the  nation  in  welfare  laws  and  in  the  enforcement  of  a  consistent 
public  welfare  program. 

Within  three  j^ears  the  development  of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  taking  in  public  as  well  as  private  organizations,  has  inaugu- 
rated a  new  epoch  of  co-ordination.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one  private 
agencies  and  all  the  departments  of  City  and  State,  touching  public  social 
welfare,  have  united  for  purposes  of  joint  study  of  our  social  problems  to 
the  end  that  needless  duplication  of  money  and  effort  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  a  clearer  vision  of  the  community  needs  may  be  had 
and  a  better  understanding  gained  as  to  the  most  practicable  and  effective 
means  of  meeting  them. 


COST  OF  LIVING. 

Excerpts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Special 
Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life  for  the  Year  1923. 
The  "Cost  of  Living"  in  Massachusetts  is  now  about  61  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1913.    In  the  past  year  prices  of  some  commodities  such 
as  coal,  sugar,  butter  and  potatoes  have  shown  wide  fluctuations.  Real 
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estate  speculation  and  rent  raising  have  been  prevalent  during  the  year 
in  many  of  our  congested  centers,  tenants  in  moderate  circumstances 
being  the  principal  sufferers  from  this  inflation  of  real  estate.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  has  been  no  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  peak  of  the  "Cost  of  Living"  based  on  retail  prices  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  reached  in  July,  1920,  when  an  increase  of  about  103  per 
cent  over  the  1913  price  level  was  recorded.    With  the  exception  of 
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Rent  and  Domestic  Anthracite  most  of  the  commodities  comprising  the 
family  budget  have  come  down  materially  from  the  peak  of  1920.  Rents 
and  Domestic  Anthracite  have  continued  on  a  steady  upward  trend. 

Some  economists  and  trade  authorities  contend  that  prices  are  now 
on  a  new  and  permanently  higher  plane,  claiming  that  they  will  not  go 
materially  below  the  level  of  the  last  three  years. 

The  Commission  from  its  study  believes  that  prices  will  gradually 
seek  lower  levels,  consistent  with  the  economic  recovery  of  this  coun- 
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try  and  the  world  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  There  may  be  slight 
halts  and  even  temporary  increases  of  prices  at  various  intervals  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  general  trend  will  be  downwards. 
The  Commission  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact,  however,  that  lower  prices 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  bad  business  conditions  any  more  than  high 
prices  mean  prosperity.  In  fact,  over  a  long  period  quite  the  reverse 
is  true.  Some  of  the  most  prosperous  years  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try have  been  in  periods  of  declining  commodity  prices. 

As  the  cost  of  living  changes  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  fluctuates  correspondingly.  The  Commission  has  translated  its 
cost  of  living  index  figures  into  the  comparative  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 
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PERCENTAGE  RISE  AND  FALL  IN  LIVING  COSTS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS, 

1913  TO  1923. 

Note. —  One  hundred  per  cent  taken  as  base  in  1913. 


In  studying  the  chart  on  page  424,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  was 
very  little  shrinkage  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  from  1913  to 
1915.  By  1916  the  effects  of  the  European  War  were  more  directly  felt 
in  our  commodity  markets.  During  the  war  years  1917  and  1918  there 
was  practically  complete  government  control  of  production,  distribution 
and  prices;  yet  it  is  significant  to  note  that  prices  increased  at  as  rapid 
a  rate  as  in  1919  and  1920,  when  there  was  no  governmental  fixation  of 
prices.  After  the  general  liquidation  of  prices  in  1920  and  1921,  no  great 
change  was  recorded  in  the  average  price  level  of  necessary  commodities. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  numerous  wage  increases  in 
industrial  and  commercial  organizations  in  Massachusetts.  These  wage 
increases  should  result  in  further  raising  the  general  standard  of  living 
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as  in  many  lines  the  rate  of  wages  on  a  percentage  basis  is  above  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  instances, 
where  wage  increases  were  granted  in  the  past  year  part  time  employ- 
ment has  occurred.  On  the  whole,  however,  unemployment  has  not 
been  a  serious  problem  in  Massachusetts  during  the  year. 

The  Commission  has  constantly  pointed  out  that  its  "Cost  of  Living" 
figures  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  barometer  of  living  costs.  Wage 
and  salary  disputes  cannot  be  regulated  entirely  on  the  rise  and  fall  of 
cost  of  living  figures,  which,  to  be  of  any  real  value,  must  have  a  fixed 
base  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Standards  of  living,  economic  condi- 
tions in  an  industry  and  local  factors  are  very  important  elements  in 
adjusting  wage  disputes. 
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PERCENTAGE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  PRICES  IN  UNITED  STATES,  I860  TO  1880. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  dissemination  of  accurate  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  price  changes  of  the  various  essential  commodi- 
ties prevents  unnecessary  misunderstanding  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  unsound  political  controversies. 


Comparison  of  Price  Changes  after  the  Civil  War. 
Five  years  have  passed  since  the  close  of  the  World  War,  and  the 
"Cost  of  Living"  for  Massachusetts  is  61  per  cent  above  the  pre-war 
level. 

While  the  general  cause  of  increase  in  prices  was  the  war,  it  must 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fundamental  reasons  for  higher  prices  are  based 
upon  the  economic  laws.  Production  and  prices  of  merchandise  are 
inevitably  dependent  upon  each  other  where  monopoly  does  not  exist 
and  production  is  above  the  preservation  of  life  margin. 

At  this  time  the  Commission  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  trend 
of  prices  in  the  United  States  following  our  Civil  War.  The  peak  of 
prices  was  reached  in  the  early  part  of  1865;  in  1869,  five  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  prices  were  about  55  per  cent  above  the  level  of 
1860;  while  in  1878,  fourteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  prices  had 
returned  to  their  pre-war  base.  The  chart  on  page  426  shows  graphi- 
cally the  fluctuations  of  commodity  prices  in  the  United  States  during 
that  period. 

Individual  Initiative. 

Individual  initiative  is  the  foundation  of  American  institutions,  both 
economic  and  political.  Our  laws  are  designed  to  curb  those  who  would 
control  and  dominate  the  community  and  business.  Equal  opportunity 
to  all  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  whole  structure 
rests. 

In  every  line  of  business  there  is  a  certain  element  who  would  tamper 
with  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  their  own  selfish  profit. 
Profit  without  commensurate  service  to  the  community  is  a  public 
menace.  Artificial  control  of  production,  distribution  or  price  of  a  com- 
modity cannot  be  tolerated.  It  is,  howevei,  extremely  difficult  to  accu- 
rately determine  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  curbing  of  those  in 
the  trade  who  exploit  the  consumers  and  the  stifling  of  desirable  initiative 
in  business.  If  relief  from  abuses,  either  real  or  imaginary,  is  not  imme- 
diately forthcoming,  or  there  is  a  repetition  of  such  practices,  many 
people  become  impatient  and  seek  to  have  the  government  produce  and 
distribute.  History  shows  that  where  such  efforts  have  reached  accom- 
plishment the  end  has  always  been  disaster. 

Preservation  of  individual  initiative  and  equality  of  opportunity  are 
closely  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  our  general  standard  of  living. 
This  economic  system  has  stood  many  severe  tests  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Its  vitality  seems  to  have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  by  this  test  of  time.  While  its  faults  are  many  and  efforts 
should  be  directed  towards  correcting  them,  the  great  and  steady  advance 
in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  whole  people  proves  unquestionably  the 
fundamental  truth  of  our  individualistic  conception. 

Competition. 

Competition  is  more  fundamental  than  service.  Real  competition 
produces  more  goods  for  less  money.  Fundamental  competition  is  now 
reviving  in  many  lines  of  industry.    Competition  w  ithin  proper  limitation 
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is  as  necessary  and  desirable  for  business  as  following  the  rules  of  health 
and  exercise  are  for  the  human  individual. 

Before  the  Great  War,  competition  was  being  eliminated  from  many 
lines  of  industry  in  this  country  by  questionable  and  unfair  methods.  The 
various  anti-trust  laws  and  regulatory  measures  in  regard  to  monopolies 
were  attempts  to  cure  these  conditions. 

During  the  war  many  workers  and  plants  were  necessarily  used  to  pro- 
duce war  materials.  Luxury  production  was  restricted  and  there  was  no 
surplus  of  semi-luxuries  or  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Therefore,  there 
was  little  competition  in  business.  Employment  was  universal;  wages 
were  high,  with  a  stimulated  demand  for  the  curtailed  production. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  war,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  production 
of  both  the  necessaries  of  life  and  of  luxuries.  Whenever  possible,  plants 
and  labor  which  had  been  engaged  in  making  munitions  were  put  into 
peace-time  production.  There  was  a  world-wide  shortage  in  the  reserve 
stocks  of  many  commodities.    That  shortage  has  largely  been  filled. 

General  business  conditions  during  the  last  several  years,  due  to  little 
competition,  have  led  many  people  to  believe  that  competition  is  entirely 
destructive,  unnecessary  and  wasteful.  To  a  large  extent  the  only  com- 
petition visible  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  that  of 
service,  both  among  manufacturers  and  distributors.  The  people  had 
money  to  pay  for  service,  which  they  had  always  desired  and  eagerly 
accepted. 

The  Century  Dictionary  defines  competition  as  "the  act  of  seeking 
or  endeavoring  to  gain  what  another  is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  the  same 
time;  common  contests  or  striving  for  the  same  product;  strife  for 
superiority;  rivalry." 

Economically,  competition  is  a  struggle  of  different  interests  for 
valuable  things  which  we  call,  in  its  widest  sense,  wealth.  Apparently 
some  have  interpreted  competition  for  wealth  to  include  the  footpad,  who, 
by  means  of  a  sand-bag,  robs  his  victim  to  obtain  the  desired  wealth.  This 
phase  of  the  struggle  for  wealth  we  have  decided  to  be  criminal  and  wrong. 
The  limitations  which  we  fix  within  which  competition  is  allowed  by  law 
change  from  time  to  time.  However,  there  seem  to  be  many  men  who 
today  think  of  competition  as  a  death  struggle  for  an  insufficient  supply 
of  food. 

Competition  has  been  the  cause,  however,  of  much  of  the  progress  of 
Christian  civilization  by  stimulating  to  their  fullest  capacity  the  powers 
of  the  individual,  both  mental  and  physical,  to  achieve  an  ambition. 
Some  of  this  competition  has  been  brutal  and  vicious.  Further,  senti- 
mentalists, and  those  who  have  grown  fat  on  the  profits  of  business  of  a 
monopolistic  type,  or  where  little  real  competition  has  existed,  abhor  it. 
Many  sentimentalists  of  the  best  type  abhor  the  law  of  nature  which 
results  in  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."    However  much  we  deplore  such 
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things,  they  are  the  laws  of  nature  and  cannot  be  stopped  by  legislative 
edict,  but  can  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  restricted  and  directed  in  the  broad 
public  interest. 

At  one  time  society  considered  buccaneers  fit  to  survive.  Now,  due 
to  social  progress,  pirates  are  sooner  or  later  brought  to  an  ignominous  end. 

Transportation.  J 

Transportation  binds  markets  closely  together  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  fixing  prices.  Modern  civilization  and  living  conditions 
are  dependent  upon  transportation.  Because  of  our  geographical  loca- 
tion, New  England  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  transportation  for  food 
and  raw  materials,  and  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  its  industries. 

The  investigations  of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  fife  convince  it  that  the  inadequate  facilities  of  our  rail- 
roads have  enhanced  prices  at  various  times.  Particularly  has  this  been 
so  in  regard  to  coal. 

As  about  70  per  cent  of  our  population  five  within  50  miles  of  tide- 
water, the  Commission  believes  that  relief  to  the  railroads  from  transport- 
ing bulky  commodities,  such  as  coal,  can  be  obtained  by  diverting  much 
of  this  freight  to  water  routes. 

Except  for  fresh  fish,  some  vegetables,  and  fruits,  Massachusetts  is 
dependent  on  food  supplies  that  come  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
miles.  The  average  haul  on  milk  coming  to  Boston  is  about  240  miles. 
Cereals  and  meats  average  over  1,000  miles,  mostly  by  rail,  before  reach- 
ing the  consumer.  Canned  vegetables  are  drawn  from  Maine  to  Florida 
and  as  far  West  as  California.  Early  vegetables  and  fruits  flow  to  this 
market  from  California,  Texas,  Florida  and  the  Bermudas.  The  Panama 
Canal  has  greatly  stimulated  the  water  transportation  of  food  from 
California  to  the  eastern  markets.  Sugar  comes  principally  from  Cuba. 
Halibut  and  canned  salmon  from  the  Pacific  Coast  find  a  good  market  in 
Massachusetts,  the  home  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Transportation  is  vitally  connected  with  almost  everything  we  eat, 
wear  and  use  in  Massachusetts.  The  control  of  our  transportation  system 
is  the  control  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  life. 

What  shall  be  done  under  the  present  National  Transportation  Act 
with  the  New  England  railroads  is  the  problem  now  confronting  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States. 

New  England  brains,  initiative,  financial  resources  and  business 
acumen,  about  which  we  have  prided  ourselves  for  so  manj^  years,  should 
take  hold  and  solve  our  present  railroad  problem.  In  our  endeavor  to 
obtain  temporary  relief  from  the  present  annoying  situation  we  should 
not  accept  absentee  landlordism  of  our  railroads  and  irrevocably  lose 
control  of  the  arteries  of  our  industrial  and  economic  life. 
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An  early  rehabilitation  of  our  transportation  systems  by  New  England 
interests  will  reduce  and  tend  to  equalize  our  cost  of  living  with  other 

sections  of  the  country. 


In  the  division  of  the  family  budget  food  represents  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenses.  Massachusetts  is  dependent  for  about  90  per  cent  of  its 
entire  food  supply  from  other  states  and  foreign  sources. 

Retail  food  prices  in  Massachusetts  increased  3  per  cent  from  January 
1,  1923,  to  January  1,  1924.  On  the  latter  date  food  prices  were  44  per 
cent  above  the  pre-war  level;  in  July,  1920,  a  peak  of  117  per  cent  over 
the  1913  base  was  recorded. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  retail  prices  are  higher  in  Massachusetts 
than  in  any  other  state.  Our  dependency  upon  outside  sources  for  most 
of  our  supply ;  transportation  conditions ;  the  high  average  wealth  of  our 
dense  population  and  an  inefficient  and  expensive  system  of  marketing 
are  claimed  to  be  the  cause  of  these  higher  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  show  that  prices  for 
certain  food  commodities  in  Massachusetts  are  apparently  lower  than  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  interest  of  economic  stability  Massachusetts,  or  New  England 
as  a  unit,  should  produce  a  larger  share  of  our  food.  The  greater  part  of 
our  food  supply  is  now  brought  from  Middle  Western  and  Western  States. 
Increasing  population  and  disappearance  of  cheap  lands  in  the  west  will 
tend  to  increase  the  price  of  food  sent  out  from  these  states.  The  cost 
of  transportation  from  these  distant  sources  to  our  markets  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  consumer.  Therefore,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  Massa- 
chusetts to  depend  more  and  more  upon  eastern  agriculture,  or  else  seek 
foreign  sources  for  a  larger  part  of  our  food  supply. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor, 
shows  the  relative  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  in  twenty-six  representative 
cities : 


Food. 


City. 


Percentage  of  In- 
crease in  Retail 
Food  Prices  between 
1913  and  July,  1923. 


Washington,  D.  C 


58 


Chicago,  111 


57 


Detroit,  Mich 


57 


Providence,  R.  I, 


54 


Milwaukee,  Wis, 


53 


New  York  City 
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City. 


Manchester,  N.  H. . . 

Boston,  Mass  

Baltimore,  Md  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Fall  River,  Mass .  . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Indianapolis,  Ind. .  .  . 
Minneapolis,  Minn.. . 

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Omaha,  Neb  

New  Orleans,  La  

Dallas,  Texas  

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Denver,  Colo  

Los  Angeles,  Calif .  .  . 

Seattle,  Wash  

Portland,  Oregon. . . . 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Percentage  of  In- 
crease in  Retail 
Food  Prices  between 
1913  and  July,  1923. 


53 
53 
52 
52 
51 
50 
48 
46 
44 
44 
43 
42 
41 
41 
40 
39 
38 
37 
32 
27 


It  is  significant  to  note  that  for  the  most  part  the  least  rise  in  the  retail 
price  of  food  in  the  last  ten  years  was  recorded  in  the  cities  of  the  far  West 
and  a  few  southern  states,  near  its  sources  of  production. 

The  retail  price  of  sugar  in  Massachusetts  is  10^  cents  per  pound  at 
the  present  time,  which  is  an  increase  of  96  per  cent  over  the  1913  level. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  supply  of  Massachusetts  is  Cuban 
sugar.  The  island  of  Cuba  is  about  six  times  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Most  of  the  sugar  crop  in  that  country  is  harvested  from 
December  to  July. 

S\igar  costs  about  2  cents  per  pound  to  raise  in  Cuba.  Before  the 
World  War  raw  sugar  cost  the  refineries  in  the  United  States  about  4 
cents  per  pound;  the  refined  price  was  slightly  less  than  1  cent  above  the 
cost  of  raw  sugar. 
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Although  wholesale  meat  prices  in  general  remained  practically 
stationary  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  retail  prices  were  higher 
during  the  summer  months  than  during  the  corresponding  months  of 
1922.  The  index  figure  for  combined  meats  for  December,  1923,  was 
137.4  and  for  December,  1922,  135.0,  showing  a  slight  increase. 

Retail  prices  of  fish  have  been  materially  higher  in  1923  than  in  1922. 

The  trend  of  retail  milk  prices  was  upward  throughout  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  months  of  March,  May,  and  August. 

Large  quantities  of  milk  in  the  evaporated,  condensed,  and  powdered 
form  are  now  being  used.  That  the  export  trade  of  these  forms  of  milk 
has  increased  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  decade  preceding  the  World 
War  the  total  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  only 
$17,000,000,  while  in  the  decade  since  1913  the  total  value  has  exceeded 
$400,000,000. 

Retail  prices  of  potatoes  in  1923,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three 
months,  were  higher  than  in  1922.  For  example,  the  average  retail  price 
in  August,  1923,  was  27  cents  per  peck  higher  than  in  August,  1922,  and 
the  price  in  December,  1923,  was  5  cents  per  peck  higher  than  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  1922.  The  potato  crop,  although  it  has  fallen 
short  of  first  estimates,  is  still  the  fourth  largest  on  record. 

Wrapped  bread  prices  for  1923  remained  at  about  the  same  level  as 
in  1922,  and  apparently  did  not  reflect  materially  the  lower  prices  of 
flour. 

Shelter. 

The  item  of  shelter  in  the  family  budget  is  taken  at  17.7  per  cent  of 
the  family  income.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the 
family  should  be  paid  for  shelter,  or  not  more  than  one  week's  wage  or 
salary  for  one  month's  rent.  At  present  many  families  are  paying  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  their  income  for  rent  than  is  economically 
sound. 

New  housing  construction  in  Massachusetts  during  1923  was  at 
approximately  the  same  rate  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Dwellings  com- 
pleted since  the  war  have  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  inflation 
of  rents.  New  construction  is,  however,  alleviating  the  acuteness  of 
housing  conditions,  especially  for  those  who  can  afford  to  build. 

The  rent-raising  wave  has  shifted  from  the  higher  valued  property 
to  that  of  the  lower  valued  type.  An  increasing  number  of  people  are 
now  able  to  protect  themselves  from  the  unscrupulous  landlord  by  mov- 
ing, but  this  condition  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  those  living  in  the 
higher  valued  property. 

The  unfortunate  conditions  in  regard  to  housing  which  have  existed 
since  the  war  continue  to  be  manifested  in  property  occupied  by  1,hose 
with  moderate  incomes: 

(1)  Rent  raises,  very  few  of  which  are  now  justifiable. 

(2)  Notices  to  vacate  upon  refusal  to  pay  rent  increases. 
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(3)  Orders  to  vacate  or  pay  a  higher  rent. 

(4)  Colonization  of  families. 

(5)  Objection  to  and  discrimination  against  children. 

(6)  Further  unbalancing  the  family  budget  representing  rent. 

Clothing. 

About  13  per  cent  of  the  family  budget  is  allocated  for  clothing. 

In  1923  retail  clothing  prices  have  shown  an  increase  of  about  4  per 
cent.  On  January  1,  1924,  the  average  of  clothing  prices  was  86  per  cent 
above  the  1913  level. 

Fuel  and  Light. 

Id  the  last  several  years  the  anthracite  industry  has  not  provided  the 
householders  of  Massachusetts  with  an  adequate  supply  of  good  quality 
coal  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is,  therefore,  fundamental  that  either  the 
production  of  anthracite  must  be  increased  or  the  consumption  decreased. 

The  householders  of  Massachusetts  consume  annually  about  5,500,000 
tons  of  domestic  anthracite,  or  approximately  one  and  a  half  tons  per 
capita.  We  will  be  called  upon  this  year  to  pay  about  §50,000,000  for 
Pennsjdvania  domestic  anthracite  at  the  mines;  for  transporting  this  coal 
to  Massachusetts  about  $20,000,000  will  be  added  and  to  deliver  the  coal 
to  our  cellars  another  $20,000,000  must  be  paid.  Thus  the  total  cost  of 
heating  our  homes  this  j-ear  with  domestic  anthracite  will  be  approximately 
§90,000,000.  Our  anthracite  bill  eight  years  ago  was  only  about  one-half 
of  this  amount. 

The  use  of  oil  for  heating  houses  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
conditions  in  the  anthracite  industiy  during  the  past  year.  While  oil  has 
a  restricted  market,  due  to  the  price,  the  growing  use  of  oil  as  a  domestic 
fuel  will  make  more  anthracite  available  for  those  who  demand  it.  The 
troubles  of  the  oil  industry,  due  to  temporary  over-production,  have  caused 
the  oil  producers  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  possibility  of  disposing 
of  their  fuel  oil  by-product  at  anthracite  prices  for  domestic  heating 
purposes.  It  would,  theiefore,  appear  that  oil  is  destined  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  the  fuel  element  of  our  cost  of  living. 

The  average  prices  of  elements  comprising  the  light  section  of  the 
budget  have  shown  a  decrease  during  the  year.  However,  light  expendi- 
ture represents  only  about  1|  per  cent  of  the  total  family  expenses. 


LABOR  UNIONS  AND  LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

P.  H.  Jennings,  Secretary  and  Business  Representative, 
Boston  Central  Labor  Union. 

The  pages  of  American  history  produce  but  few  records  to  show  how 
in  the  early  days  the  workers  fared  and  under  what  conditions  they  labored. 
Plans  for  the  organization  of  workers  in  Boston  first  matured  on  January 
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8,  1834,  according  to  the  late  George  E.  McNeil,  in  his  history  of  the 
Labor  Movement,  when  a  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  to  which  delegates 
from  sixteen  trades  were  invited.  This  may  be  considered  the  parent 
Trade  Assembly  or  Central  Trade  and  Labor  Union.  How  long  that 
organization  survived  we  are  unable  to  state,  but  from  the  records  of 
the  Boston  Typographical  Union  13,  we  find  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
union  held  on  April  28,  1878,  a  motion  was  passed,  "That  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  procure  the  names  of  all  trade  unions  in  the  City 
with  a  view  of  arranging  a  meeting  with  delegations  from  each,  looking 
to  a  plan  for  the  es  ab  ishment  of  a  Central  Council  of  Trades  and  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  each."  On  June  17,  1878,  a  declaration  of  principles 
was  formulated  and  the  organization  effected. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  Boston  Central  Labor  Union. 
In  its  infancy  the  delegates  came  from  trade  unions  and  assemblies  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  After  the  members  of  the  various  crafts  had 
become  convinced  that  their  particular  interests  would  be  better  conserved 
in  an  organization  embracing  only  the  workers  of  a  particular  craft,  the 
change  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  into  Trade  Unions  was  consummated. 

Organized  labor  has  been  beneficial  to  the  worker  in  two  respects: 
It  has  improved  wages  and  it  has  secured  better  working  conditions. 
Without  organization,  labor  would  have  been  mute  and  helpless;  with 
organization,  successful  negotiations  have  been  instituted  between 
employee  and  employer  and  protective  and  reformative  legislation  has 
been  placed  upon  the  statute  books.  The  trade  union  can  be  very  prop- 
erly regarded  as  the  watch  dog  of  the  interests  of  the  worker  in  his  own 
special  craft. 

The  non-union  man  or  woman,  neither  assisting  in  the  fight  nor 
paying  for  protective  organization,  enjoys  the  benefits  which  come  from 
the  efforts  of  union  workeis.  All  the  workers  in  the  state  reap  the  benefits 
from  regulations  of  the  hours  of  labor,  improved  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  factories,  protection  to  life  and  limb,  accident  compensation,  and 
child  labor  legislation.  The  non-union  worker,  profiting  by  improved 
labor  conditions  secured  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  trade  union  interests 
in  their  covncil  chambers  and  legislative  bodies,  should  consider  well 
that  whatever  reforms  may  be  needed  in  any  craft  will  be  voiced  and 
accomplished  only  through  united  efforts  within  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

The  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  is  working  under  a  charter  from  the 
National  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  draws  its  present  membership 
from  150  affiliated  unions,  representing  80,000  workers.  It  also  is  af- 
filiated with  the  Massachusetts  State  Branch  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Permanent  headquarters  are  established  in  the  Wells  Memorial 
Building,  987  Washington  street,  and  meetings  are  held  regularly  at  2.30 
p.  m.  on  the  first  and  third  Sundays.    No  discrimination  is  recognized 
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because  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  The  elected  officers  form  the  Executive 
Committee  which  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  evenings  of 
each  month. 

The  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  is  a  voluntary  organization;  it 
cannot  call  a  strike;  it  does  everything  in  its  power  to  avoid  one  and  votes 
an  endorsement  only  as  a  last  resort.  The  trade  union  has  absolute 
autonomy  in  the  craft  it  represents.  When  a  union  has  a  grievance 
against  an  employer,  it  is  required  to  do  everything  possible  to  secure  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
the  union  vote  of  its  membership,  decides  what  action  shall  be  taken. 
If  it  desires  the  assistance  of  organized  labor  in  its  struggle,  a  communi- 
cation is  transmitted  to  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  asking  for  an 
endorsement  of  the  union's  action.  Before  this  can  be  secured,  a  special 
committee,  generally  consisting  of  the  business  representative  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union  and  an  officer  of  the  union  that  has  the  grievance, 
must  visit  the  employer  and  try  to  adjudicate  the  matter.  On  the 
submission  of  the  report  of  this  special  committee  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  the  delegates  present  take  a  formal  vote  on 
the  question  of  the  endorsement  of  the  strike. 

The  amelioration  of  conditions  among  the  workers  has  been  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  during  the  nearly  fifty  years 
of  its  existence.  Such  success  has  attended  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  humane 
labor  laws  both  for  adults  and  children,  that  today  Massachusetts  leads 
the  states  of  the  Union  in  this  respect.  Just  as  "Eternal  Vigilance  is  the 
Price  of  Liberty,"  so  constant  watchfulness  is  the  measure  of  salutary 
labor  legislation.  For  two  generations  not  only  have  hundreds  of  bills 
and  resolves  of  interest  to  the  worker  been  carefully  scrutinized,  but 
hundreds  of  other  bills  have  beeD  advocated  and,  in  most  cases,  actually 
enacted  into  law.  Too  numerous  to  catalogue  in  an  article  of  this  kind, 
mere  mention  is  made  of  the  following,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
their  significance  and  diversity;  free  employment  offices;  free  text  books; 
employers'  liability;  workmen's  compensation;  creation  of  State  Board 
of  Arbitration;  forty-eight  hour  week  for  women  and  minors;  Saturday 
half-holidays;  woman  suffrage;  weekly  payment  law;  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  Continuation  Schools  and  courses  of  instruction  for 
employed  minors;  half  fare  for  school  children  on  the  Boston  Elevated; 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  articles  of  food;  new  procedure  for  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  small  claims;  and  aid  to  mothers  of  certain  depend- 
ent children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  January,  1919,  the  Trade  Union  College  was  established  by  the 
Boston  Central  Labor  Union.  It  offers  to  men  and  women  of  the  labor 
movement  courses  in  which  they  can  study  the  ideas  and  influences  which 
shape  the  modern  world.  Its  aim  is  to  serve  the  organized  wage-earners 
in  their  effort  to  secure  self-betteiment  through  progressive  social  and 
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industrial  policies.  Boston  labor  was  the  pioneer  in  this  line  of  adult 
workers'  education,  and  since  1919  similar  colleges  have  been  founded 
in  practically  all  the  large  metropolitan  cities. 

The  general  scope  of  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union  may  well  be  summarized  in  the  following  objectives:  eight  hours 
for  work;  eight  hours  for  sleep:  eight  hours  for  recreation;  good  homes; 
good  schools;  good  wages;  clean  shops;  the  purchase  of  union-made 
products;  to  elect  our  friends;  to  defeat  our  enemies;  and  to  organize  the 
unorganized. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  BOSTON. 

Charles  F.  Gettemy, 
Assistant  Federal  Reserve  Agent. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  banking  and 
currency  system  of  the  United  States,  though  the  banking  laws  had  of 
course  been  amended  and  changes  made  in  currency  legislation  from 
time  to  time,  had  not  been  subject  to  radical  revision  since  the  legislation 
of  the  Civil  War  period  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  national 
banks  and  the  issue  of  paper  money  in  the  form  of  notes  to  be  put  out 
by  the  banks  secured  by  government  bonds,  and  notes  put  out  by  the 
government  and  popularly  known  as  "greenbacks,"  which  were  not  made 
redeemable  in  gold  for  many  years  after  the  war,  that  is,  not  until  January 
1,  1879.  Meantime  the  country  continued  to  be  subject  to  periodic 
money  panics  resulting  in  widespread  disaster  and  suffering,  the  causes 
of  which  came  generally  to  be  recognized  as  largely  traceable  to  the 
immobility  of  the  bank  reserves,  that  is,  the  impossibility  of  concentrating 
quickly  for  prompt  use  in  times  of  emergency  the  reserves  of  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  national  banks,  and  to  the  inelasticity  of  the  currency,  that 
is,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply  of  a  convenient  circu- 
lating medium  in  periods  of  business  prosperity  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  readiness  with  which  the  supply  could  be  decreased  when  the  demand 
for  it  had  really  subsided.  For  these  and  other  reasons  there  was  a  pro- 
longed agitation  for  a  thorough-going  reform  of  the  banking  and  currency 
system,  culminating  finally,  after  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  subject 
by  a  Congressional  Commission  extending  over  several  years,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  under  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  December  23,  1913. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  discussion  it  was  proposed  to  create  one 
central  bank,  patterned  closely  after  the  great  central  banks  of  Europe, 
but  this  idea  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  several  regional  institutions  to 
be  so  organized  that  their  activities  could  be  readily  correlated  and  so 
that  they  could  be  made  to  function  almost  instantly,  if  need  be,  as  one 
great  piece  of  mechanism.    The  country  was  accordingly  divided  into 
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twelve  districts  in  each  of  which  there  was  to  be  located  a  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  whose  stockholders  and  members  should  be  the  national  banks  of 
the  respective  districts,  together  with  such  state  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies as  might  choose  to  join  the  system,  membership  for  national  banks, 
however,  being  compulsory.  The  government  owns  no  stock  in  any  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  nor  does  any  individual,  in  which  respect  the 
organization  differs  radically  from  the  First  and  Second  United  States 
Banks  which  were  the  basis  of  our  banking  system  during  the  first  half 
centuiy  of  the  Republic.  The  stock  is  all  held  by  the  member  banks  which 
are  required  to  subscribe  for  it  in  an  amount  equal  to  6  per  cent  of  their 
capital  and  surplus,  though  tbey  have  never  been  asked  to  actually  pay 
in  more  than  one  half  of  their  subscriptions,  that  is,  3  per  cent  of  their 
capital  and  surplus. 

The  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  all  of  which  opened  their  doors 
for  business  simultaneously  on  November  16,  1914,  are  located  respectively 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  covering  all  of  the 
New  England  states  except  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut. 

The  general  directive  authority  of  the  system  is  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Washington  and  is  composed  of 
eight  men,  six  appointed  by  the  President  for  terms  of  ten  years,  and  two, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
serving  ex  officiis.  Each  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  a  distinct  unit  in 
itself  with  respect  to  its  own  internal  organization,  being  governed  by 
a  board  of  nine  directors  divided  into  three  classes :  Class  A  consisting 
of  three  directors  or  officers  of  member  banks  and  Class  B  of  three 
business  men,  not  bankers,  these  six  being  elected  by  the  member 
banks;  and  Class  C  consisting  of  three  men  selected  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  one  of  whom  is  designated  by  that  Board  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  bank  and  also  to  be  Federal  Reserve 
Agent,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  has  certain  duties  to  perform  as  the 
Agent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  Washington,  distinct  from  his 
duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  local  bank. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  was,  as  above  stated,  the  conservation  of  the  reserves 
of  the  banks  of  the  country  in  such  a  manner  as  might  make  them  most 
useful  in  a  time  of  emergency.  The  law  therefore  provided  that  the 
reserves  required  by  law  to  be  kept  by  the  banks  which  became  members 
of  the  System,  instead  of  being  retained  as  formerly  in  their  own  vaults, 
or  kept  on  deposit  with  other  banks,  should  be  kept  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  of  their  respective  districts;  consequently  the  bank 
reserves  which  were  formerly  scattered  among  several  thousand  banks  all 
over  the  country  are  now  assembled  and  deposited  with  the  twelve  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  so  that  they  can  be  made  instantly  available  if  and  when 
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needed  in  any  one  of  the  twelve  districts;  moreover,  the  organization  has 
been  perfected  in  such  a  way  that  the  reserves  concentrated  in  any  one 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  can  be  loaned  to  another  Federal  Reserve  Bank  if 
and  when  the  necessity  for  such  a  transfer  of  funds  occurs. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  explained  that  by  no  means  are  all  of  the 
bank  reserves  of  the  country  deposited  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
but  only  those  which  are  members  of  the  System;  the  banks  organized 
under  state  charters  which  are  either  ineligible  for  membership  in  the 
System,  or  have  not,  if  eligible,  chosen  to  join  it,  still  maintain  their 
reserves,  such  as  are  required  by  state  laws,  in  their  own  vaults  or  on 
deposit  in  other  commercial  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  required  in  turn  to  maintain  a 
reserve  of  their  own  in  gold  and  lawful  money  amounting  to  not  less 
than  35  per  cent  of  all  funds  deposited  with  them  and  also  a  reserve  of 
not  less  than  40  per  cent  against  the  Federal  Reserve  Notes  which  they 
are  authorized  by  law  to  issue  and  put  into  circulation.  The  remainder, 
together  with  amounts  derived  from  their  own  capital,  are  available  for 
loaning  to  the  member  banks  or  for  investment  in  certain  forms  of  bankers' 
acceptances  and  government  securities.  When  a  bank  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  desires  funds  to  lend  its  customers 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  it  has  available  for  this  purpose,  it  can 
take  a  note  of  a  business  concern  whose  credit  and  standing  is  unques- 
tionable to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and,  in  conformity  with  certain 
rules  and  regulations  covering  eligibility,  rediscount  the  note  at  the  pre- 
vailing discount  rate  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  obtain  credit  on 
the  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  the  amount  of  the  note,  which, 
after  endorsement  by  the  member  bank,  is  left  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  as  security  for  the  loan.  It  can  then  expand  its  own  funds  avail- 
able for  loans  to  its  customers  either  by  drawing  a  check  against  its 
account  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  any  amount  in  excess  of  the 
sum  it  is  required  to  keep  on  deposit  as  its  legal  reserve,  or  it  may  draw 
out  the  desired  amount  in  the  form  of  Federal  Reserve  Notes.  This  form 
of  currency,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not  secured  by  deposits  of  gold  by 
the  member  banks  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  or  by  the  notes  of 
member  banks  secured  by  government  bonds  or  notes,  is  secured  by 
commercial  paper.  Thus,  the  country  has  had,  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  form  of  currency  secured 
by  commercial  paper  which  by  virtue  of  that  fact  expands  and  contracts 
automatically  with  the  needs  of  business. 

The  earnings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  derived  from  the 
interest  charged  on  their  loans  to  member  banks  and  on  their  invest- 
ments. Their  entire  expenses  are  paid  from  these  earnings,  no  appro- 
priation being  made  from  the  public  treasury  for  their  maintenance  and 
the  dividends  which  they  can  pay  to  their  stockholders,  that  is,  the 
member  banks,  are  limited  to  6  per  cent  of  their  paid-in  capital,  all  the 
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profits  after  meeting  these  requirements  and  setting  aside  certain  amounts 
for  a  surplus  being  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government  to  be  applied 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  increasing  the  fund 
maintained  for  the  redemption  of  United  States  Notes  or  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  as  of  May  1,  1924,  had  in  its 
stockholding  membership,  385  national  banks  (that  is  all  the  national 
banks  in  the  New  England  states  except  those  of  Fairfield  County,  Con- 
necticut) and  36  trust  companies  organized  under  a  state  charter.  The 
latter  consist  of  4  in  Maine,  25  in  Massachusetts,  3  in  Rhode  Island 
and  4  in  Connecticut.  Of  these  421  national  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, comprising  the  membership  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston,  54  are  located  in  the  area  of  Greater  Boston  and  represent  approxi- 
mately a  banking  power  as  of  September  15,  1922,  of  $903,245,000,  or 
about  92  per  cent  of  the  total  banking  power  of  the  Greater  Boston  dis- 
trict as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Commercial  Banking  Power  of  Greater  Boston. 
(40  cities  and  towns.) 

August  81,  1918. 


National  Trust 

Banks.  Companies.  Total. 

Capital  $31,137,000  $26,425,000  $57,562,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      .        47,364,000  33,535,000  80,899,000 

Circulation                                        6,226,000  —  6,226,000 

Demand  Deposits   ....       322,363,000  322,561,000  644,924,000 

Time  Deposits       ....        22,280,000  81,797,000  104,077,000 


Total  $429,370,000     $464,318,000  $893,688,000 


September  16,  1922. 

Capital  $40,700,000  $29,870,000  $70,570,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits     .        57,976,000  39,878,000  97,854,000 

Circulation                                         4,569,000  —  4,569,000 

Demand  Deposits   ....       351,484,000  362,961,000  714,445,000 

Time  Deposits                                  75,726,000  19,398,000  95,124,000 


Total  $530,455,000     $452,107,000  $982,562,000 


A  condensed  statement  showing  some  of  the  principal  items  of  the 
aggregate  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
composing  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  corresponding  items  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  as  of  approximately  January  1,  1915 
(following  the  opening  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  November  15, 
1914),  January  1,  1923,  July  11,  1923,  and  April  16,  1924,  is  given  below. 
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Federal  Federal 

Resources.  Reserve       Reserve  Bank 

System .  of  Boston. 

Total  Reserves: 

January  1,  1915   $255,647,000  $13,812,000 

January   1,  1923    3,176,872,000  220,877,000 

July       11,  1923    3,177,148,000  271,986,000 

April      16,  1924    3,205,290,000  295,513,000 

Loans  to  Member  Banks: 

January  1,  1915    9,876,000  160,000 

January   1,  1923    617,780,000  61,584,000 

July       11,  1923    846,369,000  52,507,000 

April      16,  1924    469,570,000  22,434,000 

Investments  (including  bills  bought  in  open  market, 
government  and  municipal  securities) : 

January  1,  1915    255,000  — 

January  1,  1923    708,316,000  55,000,000 

July      11,  1923    287,547,000  23,982,000 

April     16,  1924    443,398,000  34,991,000 

Total  Earning  Assets: 

January  1,  1915    10,848,000  160,000 

January  1,  1923    1,326,096,000  116,584,000 

July       11,  1923    1,133,916,000  76,489,000 

April      16,  1924    912,968,000  57,425,000 


Federal  Federal 

Liabilities.  Reserve       Reserve  Bank 

System.  of  Boston. 

Capital  Paid  In: 

January  1,  1915   $18,051,000  $1,619,000 

January   1,  1923    107,271,000  8,126,000 

July      11,  1923   *  109,621,000  8,066,000 

April      16,  1924    110,869,000  7,915,000 

Surplus: 

January  1,  1915   —  — 

January  1,  1923    218,369,000  16,312,000 

July       11,  1923    218,369,000  16,312,000 

April      16,  1924    220,915,000  16,390,000 

January   1,  1915    256,018,000  12,457,000 

January  1,  1923    1,973,532,000  127,856,000 

July      11,  1923    1,949,722,000  127,268,000 

April      16,  1924    2,011,585,000  131,533,000 

Federal  Reserve  Notes  in  Actual  Circulation: 

January  1,  1915    16,027,000  99,000 

January   1,  1923    2,395,789,000  201,314,000 

July       11,  1923    2,265,149,000  222,514,000 

April      16,  1924    1,966,349,000  207,128,000 
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THE  BOSTON  POST  OFFICE. 
Roland  M.  Baker,  Postmaster. 

About  a  century  ago,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  with  an  odd  sense  of 
humor  christened  Boston  the  "Hub  of  the  Solar  System."  That  was 
after  the  first  Boston  Post  Office  had  been  established.  Whether  or  not 
there  was  then  any  connection  between  the  two  never  appeared. 

Boston  still  packs  more  culture,  educational  plants,  tradition,  May- 
flower descendants  and  crooked  streets  to  the  square  yard  than  almost 
any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  if  Boston  is  the  Hub,  the  Post  Office  is 
the  center.    It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district. 

Almost  everything  in  Boston  dates  back  to  Colonial  times,  even 
the  Post  Office  and  the  postal  system. 

Early  History. 

Mail  service  was  first  established  in  Boston  on  November  1,  1639, 
when  the  General  Court  passed  this  act : 

"For  preventing  the  miscarriage  of  letters,  it  is  ordered,  that  notice  bee 
given,  that  Richard  Fairbanks  his  house  in  Boston  is  the  place  appointed  for  all 
letters  which  are  brought  from  beyond  the  seas,  or  to  bee  sent  thither,  are  to  bee 
brought  unto  him,  and  hee  is  to  take  care  that  they  bee  delivered,  or  sent  according 
to  their  directions;  and  hee  is  allowed  for  every  such  letter  one  penny,  and  must 
answer  all  miscarriages  through  his  own  neglect  in  this  kind;  provided  that  no 
man  shall  bee  compelled  to  bring  his  letters  thither  except  hee  please." 

Up  to  May  31,  1714,  the  Boston  Post  Office  was  still  in  the  embryo 
stage.  The  Postmaster  was  obliged  to  eat,  hence  the  office  was  closed 
during  his  meal  time.  Then  the  people  had  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  office,  instead  of  being  served  regularly  by  it.  Here  is  an  order 
issued  by  the  Postmaster : 

"The  Post  Office  in  Boston  is  open  every  Monday  morning  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  September,  at  seven  of  the  clock,  to  deliver  out  all  letters 
that  do  come  by  post  till  twelve  o'clock.  From  twelve  to  two  o'clock,  being  dinner- 
time, no  office  kept." 

In  the  afternoon  it  was  open  from  two  to  six  "to  take  in  all  letters  to  go  by 
the  southern  and  western  Post,  and  none  to  be  taken  in  after  that  hour,  excepting 
for  the  eastern  Post,  and  till  seven  at  night." 

The  corner  stone  of  the  present  General  Post  Office  building,  which 
occupies  an  entire  block,  bounded  by  Post  Office  square,  Devonshire, 
Water,  and  Milk  streets,  was  laid  in  1871,  President  Grant  being  present 
on  the  occasion. 

The  executive  offices  are  located  in  the  General  Post  Office,  as 
well  as  the  money  order,  registry,  carriers,  mailing  sections,  and  other 
activities. 
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The  General  Post  Office  was  outgrown  many  years  ago  as  a  dis- 
patching point  and  as  a  result  it  was  necessary  to  establish  at  the  North 
and  South  Railroad  Stations,  workshops,  called  the  North  and  South 
Postal  Stations  respectively,  where  mail  is  distributed  after  receipt  from 
the  trains  and  where  the  greater  part  of  the  collections  are  brought  for 
distribution  and  dispatch. 

The  Boston  Postal  District  has  increased  in  area  until  now,  with 
approximately  232  square  miles,  it  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  and 
probably  in  the  world.  Boston  has  more  classified  stations  and  branches 
in  its  postal  district  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
81  classified  stations  and  branches  and  172  contract  stations  in  the 
district  at  the  present  time. 

On  account  of  the  great  area,  many  of  the  stations  and  branches 
are  widely  separated  and  located  in  sparsely  populated  districts.  As 
these  offices  are  attached  to  a  first-class  post  office,  they  receive  city 
delivery  service  and  all  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  integral  parts  of  a 
first-class  office,  with  the  result  that  the  money  expended  in  maintaining 
and  operating  most  of  the  outlying  offices  generally  very  much  exceeds 
the  revenue  derived  from  them. 

These  circumstances  cause  a  bad  economic  condition  and  as  a  result 
Boston  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  offices  in  the  country  to  administer. 

The  Boston  Postal  District  not  only  embraces  the  City  of  Boston, 
but  also  twenty -two  cities  and  towns,  each  of  which  has  its  own  municipal 
government. 

Boston  ranks  fourth  among  the  post  offices  of  the  country  so  far  as 
receipts  are  concerned.  In  1877  the  receipts  for  the  office  were  $944,745.79 
as  compared  with  $13,986,943.64  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924.- 

Motor  Vehicle  Service. 

Boston,  the  largest  city  in  New  England,  is  called  upon  to  handle 
daily  an  unusually  large  volume  of  mail  and  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  disposing  of  it  is  the  government-owned  automobile  service.  In  the 
increasing  number  of  automobiles  now  used  for  this  purpose,  Uncle  Sam 
has  kept  abreast  of  the  times. 

Government-owned  automobile  service  was  installed  in  Boston  on 
Octcber  1,  1917.  At  that  time  the  fleet  consisted  of  88  trucks  with  a 
roster  of  77  employees  to  operate  them.  Today  there  are  202  trucks  in 
the  Boston  fleet,  f ,  f ,  and  l|-ton  capacities,  as  well  as  two  gasolene  trucks 
and  53  privately-owned  machines.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1923,  2,834,608  miles  were  covered  by  the  trucks  in  the  Boston  Postal 
District. 

The  personnel  has  increased  from  the  original  77  employees  to  233, 
and  with  the  constant  increase  of  mail,  greater  development  in  this 
branch  is  anticipated. 
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The  downtown  streets  of  the  business  section  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  during  the  day  are  congested  to  such  an  extent  that  operation  of 
trucks  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Nevertheless,  the  chauffeur  force,  one  of 
the  earliest  in  the  service  to  be  fully  uniformed,  is  always  on  the  alert  and 
accidents  are  consequently  reduced  to  a  very  low  number. 

Some  of  the  winters  in  Boston  are  very  severe,  and  when  the  snowfall 
has  been  heavy  there  have  been  times  when  some  of  the  large  department 
stores,  which  maintain  their  own  automobile  service,  have  mailed  their 
parcels  in  bulk  at  some  of  the  post  offices  in  this  district  so  that  they  might 
be  delivered  by  United  States  mail  trucks,  as  their  own  transportation 
service  could  not  function  under  the  prevailing  conditions. 

The  main  garage,  located  in  South  Boston,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
General  Post  Office,  occupies  75,000  square  feet  of  space  on  one  floor  and 
is  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery  to  overhaul  trucks. 

In  addition  to  caring  for  the  trucks  assigned  to  the  Boston  Postal 
District,  this  office  operates  a  central  repair  unit,  overhauling  163  trucks 
assigned  to  thirty-six  New  England  cities,  from  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  to 
Norwich,  Connecticut. 

Burlington  Avenue  Station. 
In  order  to  assist  in  relieving  the  congestion  at  the  General  Post 
Office,  caused  by  the  large  volume  of  parcel  post  mail  handled  there  and 
to  provide  more  suitable  quarters  for  some  of  the  departments,  a  building 
at  27  Burlington  avenue  was  secured.  On  November  1,  1920,  it  was  oc- 
cupied and  designated  the  "Boston  Postal  Annex. "  Later  it  was  changed 
to  "Parcel  Post  Station,"  and  on  July  1,  1923,  a  financial  station  was 
established  there.  The  name  was  again  changed  to  "Burlington  Avenue 
Station." 

The  building  is  made  of  steel,  brick,  stone,  and  concrete.  It  is  a 
splendid  fireproof  structure  in  the  midst  of  the  automotive  industry, 
extending  from  Burlington  avenue  to  Overland  street.  The  rear  abuts 
the  tracks  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  on  which  the  storage  cars 
are  set. 

The  building  is  232  feet  long,  194  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high. 
In  addition  to  a  loading  platform  and  basement,  it  has  a  total  area  of 
210,000  square  feet.  One  loading  platform  is  258  feet  long  and  70  feet 
wide;  the  other  is  60  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide.  The  large  platform 
extends  to  the  storage  car  tracks.  There  are  double  tracks  beside  the 
building,  which  permit  loading  or  unloading  of  twelve  storage  cars  at 
a  time,  and  the  platforms  are  spacious  enough  to  allow,  in  addition  to 
storage  work,  for  the  loading  or  unloading  of  twenty  auto  trucks  at  a  time. 

About  20,000  sacks  are  received  at  this  station  daily  from  storage 
cars,  motor  trucks,  and  the  public,  and  about  14,000  sacks  are  dispatched 
daily  via  storage  cars  and  motor  trucks.  Twelve  storage  cars  of  mail 
are  dispatched  daily,  and  147  motor  truck  loads. 
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On  a  basis  of  40  pounds  to  a  sack,  this  means  that  about  600  tons  of 
mail  are  handled  daily.  Approximately  13,000  parcels  are  delivered 
daily  from  this  station. 

Sixty-two  government-owned  motor  trucks  are  required  for  this 
work  and  in  addition  to  being  used  for  delivering  parcel  post  mail,  these 
trucks  are  scheduled  for  package  box  collections,  sub-station  collections, 
and  letter-box  collections,  also  for  the  relaying  of  carriers  to  their  routes 
and  the  relaying  of  mail  for  carriers. 

The  second  floor  is  used  for  the  distribution  of  all  parcels,  papers, 
and  circulars  intended  for  delivery  in  the  Boston  Postal  District.  On 
the  third  floor  is  the  Inquiry  Division,  Supply  Section,  with  the  cashier's 
stock  and  sub-agency,  and  the  cafeteria. 

The  fourth  floor  contains  the  Boston  Terminal  Railway  Post  Office, 
where  parcel  post,  papers,  and  circulars  for  points  outside  the  Boston 
Postal  District  are  handled,  and  on  the  fifth  floor  are  the  Mail  Bag  De- 
pository, Post  Office  Printing  Plant,  Post  Office  carpenters,  and  slip 
room,  where  pouch  and  sack  labels  are  prepared  for  use  at  the  General 
Post  Office,  and  North  and  South  Postal  Stations. 

Postal  Savings. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Postal  Savings  system  appeals  as  a  rule  to 
immigrants,  and  particularly  to  those  coming  from  countries  which  make 
a  practice  of  operating  government-owned  banks,  where  people  may 
deposit  savings.  In  the  Hanover  Street  District  there  is  an  especially 
large  cosmopolitan  population.  These  thrifty  people  patronize  the 
Postal  Savings  system  conducted  at  that  station  very  extensively  and  at 
the  present  time  have  to  their  credit  $3,162,588  which  gives  this  station 
the  distinction  of  conducting  one  of  the  largest  postal  savings  depositories 
in  the  country. 

The  Boston  Airport. 

The  Boston  Airport  in  East  Boston  is  probably  the  best  located  field 
in  the  United  States  because  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  business  section 
and  its  opportunities  for  expansion. 

Mail  for  Boston  has  not  been  brought  to  this  field  regularly,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  this  city  will  eventually  be  connected  with  the  Transcon- 
tinental aerial  route. 

Boston's  Problems. 

The  receipt  of  considerable  improperly  addressed  mail  is  one  of  the 
problems  with  which  the  Boston  Post  Office  has  to  contend.  Mail  is 
frequently  addressed  to  a  city  or  town  in  this  district  where  there  are  two 
or  more  post  offices  without  the  prospective  recipient's  street  and  number, 
or  the  name  of  the  particular  station  or  branch  from  which  delivery  is 
made.    In  the  city  of  Newton,  for  instance,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Boston 
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Postal  District,  there  are  eight  branches  in  addition  to  the  Newton 
branch.  Many  patrons,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  and  campaigns 
which  have  been  made  to  correct  this  difficulty,  continue  to  send  their 
letters,  for  instance,  "John  Jones,  Newton,  Mass.,"  although  Mr.  Jones' 
mail  may  be  delivered  from  any  one  of  the  other  eight  branches  located  in 
Newton.  Obviously,  letters  addressed  in  this  way  cannot  always  be 
handled  as  expeditiously  as  those  that  are  completely  addressed.  This 
same  condition  exists  in  several  other  parts  of  the  district. 

Another  feature  which  causes  much  inconvenience  is  the  large  number 
of  streets  by  the  same  name  which  are  located  in  various  parts  of  the  postal 
district.  For  instance,  there  are  24  Elm  streets,  23  Washington  streets, 
23  Walnut  streets,  etc.  Senders  of  letters  frequently  address  their  mail 
to  Washington  street,  Boston,  when  delivery  is  intended  to  be  made  on 
Washington  street,  Charlestown,  or  Washington  street,  Brighton,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  district  in  which  there  is  a  Washington  street  located. 
The  patrons  have  been  repeatedly  advised  of  the  offices  from  which  their 
mail  is  delivered  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  the  Street  Com- 
missioners change  the  name  of  some  of  these  streets  so  that  the  duplication 
could  be  eliminated,  at  least  to  some  extent,  but  on  account  of  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  persons  or  firms  located  on  the  streets  to  agree  to  the  changes, 
vigorous  protests  were  received  by  the  Street  Commissioners,  with  the 
result  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  City  officials  towards  correcting 
this  difficulty. 

However,  Boston  is  not  complaining  in  this  article  about  its  troubles. 
Other  cities,  no  doubt,  have  similar  problems  in  the  way  of  duplication  and 
similarity  of  names.  It  only  illustrates  one  of  the  things,  which,  with 
others,  makes  the  big  problem  of  administering  a  large  metropolitan  post 
office. 

A  cafeteria  has  been  installed  in  the  Boston  Post  Office  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employees,  and  the  popularity  of  the  prices  and  the  food  is  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  from  six  to  seven  hundred  employees  patronize  the 
lunch  room  each  day.  None  of  the  employees  of  the  restaurant  is  con- 
nected with  the  postal  service. 

When  the  Retirement  Act  went  into  effect  in  August,  1920,  it  was 
found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men  retired  could  not  properly  get 
along  on  the  pension  which  they  received,  and  in  most  cases  had  to  obtain 
employment  to  supplement  their  pension.  The  postmaster's  large 
acquaintance  among  the  business  men  has  enabled  him  to  obtain  over 
three  hundred  positions  for  retired  men  and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
hardly  a  banking  house  or  brokerage  concern  in  Boston  which  has  not  one 
or  more  retired  clerks  or  carriers  in  its  employ  as  messengers. 
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BOSTON  LARGEST  FISHING  CENTER  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Gardner  Poole. 

Poised  high  aloft  in  the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives there  has  hung  through  immemorial  years  an  ancient  codfish 
quaintly  wrought  in  wood  but  lifelike  in  appearance.  The  use  of  the 
codfish  as  a  symbol  of  progress  and  the  pre-eminence  of  Massachusetts 
is  closely  identified  with  the  greatness  of  the  State,  and  with  its  history, 
as  it  tells  the  story  of  struggle  and  privations  of  Pilgrims  and  Puritans 
whom  many  times  it  relieved  in  want  and  famine,  and  of  commerce  that 
was  the  source  of  our  original  wealth. 

The  development  and  importance  of  the  fisheries  and  the  exchange 
of  its  products  for  molasses,  spices,  coffee,  etc.,  resulted  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  merchant  fleets  that  reached  the  peak  of  supremacy  in  the 
days  of  the  clipper  ships,  a  trade  that  made  the  port  of  Boston  famous 
and  to  which  can  be  traced  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  many  of  our 
prominent  families. 

While  the  commerce  out  of  this  port  has  been  declining  in  tonnage 
and  Boston  has  lost  her  place  and  supremacy  in  shipping,  it  has  constantly 
gained  in  importance  as  a  fishing  port  until  it  is  now  the  largest  collective 
unit  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  and  in  the  world  second  only  to 
Grimsby,  England.  From  the  standpoint  of  tonnage  it  is  a  factor  in 
port  activity  not  generally  appreciated.  Last  year  about  3,000  fishing 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port,  landing  in  excess  of  125,000,000 
pounds  of  fish. 

The  early  activity  and  development  in  the  fisheries  was  centred 
about  Gloucester  and  Cape  Cod,  where  the  business  was  almost  entirely 
in  salt  fish.  To  find  the  beginning  of  the  fresh  fish  business  in  Boston  we 
look  back  to  the  year  1826,  when  a  few  vessels  were  operating  in  the 
waters  off  Nahant  and  selling  their  products  at  retail  in  the  public  square 
at  Charlestown.  Soon  after  this  period,  about  20  stalls  were  assigned  for 
the  sale  of  fresh  fish  in  the  Quincy  Market  and  the  vessels  landed  their 
catches  at  the  town  dock,  which  was  near  the  side  of  the  present  Quincy 
Market. 

In  1835  Holbrook,  Smith  &  Co.  started  a  small  wholesale  establish- 
ment on  Long  Wharf.  They  were  successful  and  other  concerns  soon 
followed.  As  the  industry  advanced  and  the  fishing  fleets  increased  in 
number  and  size,  it  was  necessary  for  the  dealers  to  seek  largei  quarters 
and  the  business  was  moved  to  Commercial  Wharf  where  it  was  located 
for  46  years.  Due  to  the  poor  transportation  facilities  and  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  ice,  the  growth  of  the  business  was  slow,  but  in  1884  it 
was  found  necessary  to  again  seek  larger  quarters  and  in  September  of 
that  year  the  entire  business  was  moved  to  T  Wharf. 
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Largest  Fish  Pier  in  World. 

The  year  1909  found  the  industry  facing  conditions  similar  to  those 
of  past  experiences  and  it  was  realized  that  improved  sanitary  conditions 
and  more  extensive  arrangements  and  facilities  were  needed  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  business.  With  the  support  of  Governor  Diaper  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  Boston  Fish  Pier  at  South  Boston,  which 
was  completed  in  1914,  when  the  entire  group  of  fish  dealers  left  T  Wharf 
to  settle  at  the  new  pier,  the  most  modern  and  largest  single  fish  plant  in 
the  world.  The  pier  is  120  feet  long  and  300  feet  in  width  and  in  addition 
to  the  Administration  Building  and  wholesale  stores  it  also  embraces 
ample  facilities  for  housing  various  units  incident  to  the  business  itself, 
including  a  cold  storage  plant  which  operates  the  largest  frozen  fish 
department  in  the  world. 

At  present,  Boston,  compared  to  New  England,  distributes  about  one 
third  of  the  total  catch,  or  150,000,000  to  175,000,000  pounds,  annually. 
New  England  produces  annually  about  one  half  billion  pounds  of  fresh 
fish  which  returns  to  the  fishermen  about  $20,000,000.  Over  30,000 
persons  and  1,000  vessels  are  directly  engaged  in  the  industry  here,  the 
total  capital  invested  being  about  $40,000,000. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  produces  about  2,500,000,000  pounds  of  fish 
annually,  valued  at  approximately  $120,000,000,  of  which  this  section 
contributes  about  20  per  cent  in  pounds  and  25  per  cent  in  value. 

The  fish  business  is  almost  an  unappreciated  asset  of  New  England 
and  its  possibilities  are  not  realized  and  more  often  overlooked,  as  is 
evident  by  the  fact  that  our  public  officials  almost  invariably  make  the 
statement  that  Massachusetts  has  no  natural  resources,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  at  its  doors  the  wealth  of  the  sea,  and  a  basic  resource  capa- 
ble of  very  large  development,  and  worthy  of  support  and  encourage- 
ment. The  business  itself  involves  the  handling  of  a  highly  perishable 
line,  which  means  quick  turnover,  and  it  is  almost  depression-proof,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  was  not  one  failure  on  the  Boston  Fish 
Pier  during  the  trying  times  just  behind  us. 

Opportunities  in  the  food  stuff  line  are  plentiful,  as  there  is  always 
a  market  for  eatables.  The  United  States  diet  is  made  up  of  about  3  per 
cent  fish  as  compared  with  17  per  cent  of  meats  and  poultry  and  80  per 
cent  of  other  foods.  In  comparison  alone  the  opportunities  stand  out 
prominently,  but  when  we  compare  the  per  capita  consumption  with 
other  countries,  the  undeveloped  opportunities  are  most  conspicuous. 
The  United  States  consum.es  about  16  pounds  per  capita  as  compared 
with  Japan,  200  pounds;  United  Kingdom,  65  pounds;  Sweden,  53 
pounds;  Norway,  44  pounds,  and  Canada,  30  pounds.  We  are  not  a 
fish-eating  nation  and  we  have  never  faced  the  same  dire  necessity  that 
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has  brought  other  countries  to  a  realization  of  the  value  of  their  fishing 
resources  and  the  necessity  for  exploiting  and  encouraging  them. 

There  is  an  effort  being  made  at  present  to  revive  interest  in  agri- 
culture in  New  England  and  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
this  program  in  order  that  we  may  be  more  self-sustaining  in  this  district 
and  not  so  dependent  on  what  is  raised  outside  of  New  England  and 
shipped  here  from  the  West  for  our  use.  On  the  same  basis  we  should 
give  encouragement  to  our  fisheries  in  order  that  Massachusetts  may 
maintain  that  supremacy  of  which  it  has  been  so  justly  proud  during  the 
years  of  its  history. 
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ENUMERATED  POPULATION  OF  BOSTON,  U.  S.  CENSUS, 
JANUARY  1,  1920,  748,060. 

Estimated  Population  of  Boston,  July  1,  1924, 

853,029. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  the  population  of  Boston  on 
January  1,  1920,  was  748,060,  an  increase  of  77,475  or  11.55  per  cent 
since  April  15,  1910,  when  it  was  670,585  (Federal  Census) ;  and  of  only 
2,621,  or  0.35  per  cent,  over  the  enumeration  of  the  State  Census,  April 
1,  1915,  viz.  745,439.  Of  the  said  increase  (viz.  77,475)  15,936  was  due 
to  the  annexation  of  Hyde  Park  in  1912,  leaving  but  61,539  or  9.18  per 
cent  as  the  normal  gain  for  the  10  years,  as  compared  with  109,693  or 
19.56  per  cent  for  the  preceding  10  years,  1900-1910  and  112,415  or  25.06 
per  cent  for  the  10  years,  1890-1900.  Such  an  unaccountable  decline 
in  Boston's  habitual  rate  of  growth,  which  has  shown  an  average  increase 
of  22.74  per  cent  for  every  10  years  from  1880  to  1910,  inclusive  (in  which 
period  there  were  no  annexations),  cannot  be  explained  by  any  of  the 
observed  and  recorded  changes  in  the  movement  of  population  during  the 
last  decade.  Hence,  the  1920  census  figures  are  regarded  as  incredible 
and  have  not  been  accepted  by  the  City  Government  as  correct  or  approx- 
imately correct. 

The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  regarding  the  Federal  Census  of 
1920  are  based  upon  a  careful  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Statistics 
Department  in  July  and  August,  1920.  The  evidence  then  and  since 
ascertained  has  been  partly  corroborated  from  other  sources  of 
information. 

The  results  of  the  State  Census  of  1915,  the  records  of  births  and 
deaths  furnished  by  the  Boston  Health  Department  and  the  statistics  of 
immigration  were  the  three  sources  of  information  studied.  The  facts 
thus  found  were  fully  set  forth  in  the  annual  Municipal  Register  for  1921, 
1922  and  1923,  the  conclusion  being  that  the  1920  enumeration  fell  short 
by  54,808.  The  corrected  population  for  January  1,  1920,  was  802,868 
and  the  estimates  of  growth  in  the  four  years  since  have  been  figured  from 
that  basis,  proper  reduction  being  made  for  restricted  immigration.  The 
estimated  total  for  July  1,  1924,  is  853,029. 
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TABLE  A. 


POPULATION  BY  WARDS,  1920  U.  S.  CENSUS  AND  1915  STATE  CENSUS,  WITH 
INCREASE  (  +  )  OR  DECREASE  (— ). 


Wards. 


1920 
Census. 


1915 
Census. 


Change  in 
5  Years. 


Wakds. 


1920 
Census. 


1915 
Census. 


Change  in 
5  Years. 


24,738 
38,313 
18  566 
15,706 
63,267 
35,030 
38,091 
39,105 
28,959 


10   25,727 

11   26,875 

12  !  28,015 

13   j  26,380 

14   26,003 


23,776 
41,904 
21,016 
18,585 
77,573 
37,250 
35,084 
38,317 
33,996 
25,741 
26,234 
29,416 
30,533 
27,799 


+962 
—3,591 
— 2,4£0 
—2,879 
-14,306 
—2,220 
+3,007 

+788 
—5,037 
—14 

+641 
—1,401 
—4,153 
—1,796 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Totals . 


25,960 
29,363 
27,277 
28,547 
24,810 
26,546 
33,938 
25,989 
24,904 
23,849 
22,082 
20,020 


26,225 
25,404 
25,853 
25,877 
22,748 
22,958 
26,499 
23,812 
21,442 
22,615 
16,401 
18,381 


748,060 


745,439 


—265 
+3,959 
+1,424 
+2,670 
+2,062 
+3,588 
+7,439 
+2,177 
+3,462 
+  1,234. 
+5,681 
+  1,639 


+2,621 
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TABLE  H. 

AREA,  PERSONS  PER  ACRE,  ETC.,  1920  AND  1910. 


Ward. 


1920. 


New  Wards. 


AREA  IN  ACRES. 


Land . 


Flats. 


Water 


Total. 


POPULATION. 


Per 
Ward. 


Per 
Acre  of 
Land. 


1910. 


Old  Wards. 


AREA  IN  ACRES.  POPULATION 


Land. 


Total. 


Per 
Ward. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


1,080 
613 
422 
403 
750 
316 
500 
782 
1,112 
335 
893 
440 
340 
689 
486 
474 
551 
485 
553 
1,342 
1,787 
2,467 
4,743 
3,668 
1,357 
1,383 


438 
75 
72 


257 
77 
302 


134 


134 


75 
80 
55 
67 
16 
226 
75 


12 


129 


44 
56 
68 
57 
62 
34 
82 


1,652 
688 
569 
483 
805 
383 
516 
1,008 
1,444 
412 
1,195 
440 
340 
701 
486 
474 
685 
485 
553 
1,515 
1,843 
2,535 
4,800 
3,730 
1,391 
1,465 


24,738 
38,313 
18,566 
15,706 
63,267 
35,030 
38,091 
39,105 
28,959 
25,727 
26,875 
28,015 
26,380 
26,003 
25,960 
29,363 
27,277 
28,547 
24,810 
26,546 
33,938 
25,989 
24,904 
23,849 
22,082 
20,020 


22.9 
62.5 
44.0 
39.0 
84.4 
110.9 
76.2 
50.0 
26.0 
76.8 
30.1 
63.7 
77.6 
37.7 
53.4 
61.9 
49.5 
58.9 
44.9 
19.8 
19.0 
10.5 
5.3 
6.5 
16.3 
14.5 


1,188 
357 
332 
301 
207 
293 
394 
171 
186 
394 
663 
235 
611 
405 
277 
564 
460 
220 
760 
1,716 
640 
760 
7,617 
3,252 
2,740 
2,869 


1,510 
415 
388 
467 
222 
293 
412 
250 
287 
394 
908 
235 
713 
899 
350 
673 
460 
220 
760 
2,110 
640 
760 
7,662 
3,480 
2,856 
2,931 


29,676 

28,812 

15,339 

13,294 

12,811 

35,758 

14,913 

32,430 

26,427 

25,320 

27,444 

24,294 

21,561 

23,584 

21,216 

25,633 

26,426 

22,735 

31,714 

55,720 

30,511 

29,975 

30,668 

37,749 

26,575 

15,507 


Totals .  . 


27,971 


1,484 


1,143 


f30,598 


748,060 


26.7 


27,612 


30,295 


686,092 


*  Hyde  Park  included  in  1910  for  purpose  of  comparison,  though  not  annexed  until  1912. 

t  Total  in  square  miles,  47.81;  land  only,  43.70  square  miles.  During  1921-1922,  85  acres 
were  added  to  the  land  area  of  Ward  2  (East  Boston),  and  16  acres  to  that  of  Ward  9  (South 
Boston)  by  the  filling  in  of  flats. 

Note. —  Because  of  the  change  in  ward  boundaries  in  1915,  the  figures  for  1920  are  not  com- 
parable with  those  for  1910. 
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TABLE  K. 

GROWTH  OF  TAX  RATE,  1900=1923.    HOW  DIVIDED  AND  APPLIED. 


Purpose. 


Per  Cent  Scale. 


10'  IS  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60  65  70  75  80 
I     I      I      I      I      I      I     I      I     1      I     1  I 


Divi- 
sion 
of 
Rate. 


Per 
Cent 

of 
Rate. 


City .  . . 
State . . . 
School . 
County. 


II     i  I 


Tax  rate,  $14  70. 


S10  43 

70.95 

061 

4.15 

2  71 

18.44 

0  95 

6.46 

City .  . . 
State .  . 
School . 
County. 


I  I 


J  I  I  I  j 
Tax  rate,  816  00. 


S10  24 

64 

00 

187 

11 

69 

2  96 

18 

50 

0  93 

5 

81 

$9  26 

56.46 

2  40 

14.63 

364 

22.20 

1  10 

6.71 

$9  78 

54.33 

2  96 

16.45 

4  07 

22.61 

1  19 

6.61 

City .  . . 
State... 
School . 
County 


Tax  rate,  816  40. 


City... 
State... 
School . . 
County 


I  I  I  I  I 
Tax  rate,  §18  00. 


City.  .. 
State. . . 
School . . 
County. 


II  II 


Tax  rate,  $24  10. 


$11  90 
3  64 
7  14 
142 


49.38 
15.10 
29.62 
5.90 


City... 
State. . . 
School . , 
County 


i  I 


Tax  rate,  $24  70. 


$13  62 

55  1 4 

2  84 

11.50 

6  68 

27.04 

156 

6.32 

Note. —  Increase  of  State  Tax  in  the  twenty-three  years,  365.57  per  cent.  Increase  of  School 
Tax  in  the  twenty-three  years,  146.49  per  cent.  Increase  of  County  Tax  in  the  twenty-three 
years,  64.21  per  cent.    Increase  of  City  Tax  in  the  twenty-three  years,  30.58  per  cent. 
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TABLE  V. 
VOTE  FOR  CITY  COUNCIL,  1923. 

[As  reported  by  the  Election  Commissioners  ] 


City  Election,  December  11,  1923. 


Ward. 

D.  W. 

Lane. 
* 

J.  T. 

Pur  cell. 
* 

J.  T. 

Moriarty. 
* 

J.  M. 
Heffernan 

H.  E. 
Hagan. 

L. 

Lebowitz. 

Blanks. 

1  

1,083 

1,653 

1,551 

538 

1,011 

905 

1,008 

2  

630 

1,301 

1,290 

393 

660 

745 

855 

3  

729 

1,693 

1,773 

933 

677 

954 

1,071 

4  

600 

1,682 

1,794 

718 

603 

959 

973 

5  

659 

2,544 

2,381 

539 

565 

2,170 

892 

6  

1,032 

1,213 

1,578 

902 

864 

1,016 

1,038 

7  

2,510 

1,090 

1,111 

1,210 

2,179 

685 

1,112 

8  

3,649 

1,034 

1,059 

1,771 

3,300 

793 

1,891 

9  

689 

2,152 

2,741 

536 

801 

1,592 

1,407 

10  

1,187 

2,121 

3,142 

738 

1,031 

1,489 

2,118 

11  

1,120 

2,065 

2,792 

946 

1,218 

1,400 

1,601 

12  

1,114 

1,659 

1,974 

877 

1,008 

1,129 

1,110 

13  

1,173 

1,188 

1,387 

642 

856 

866 

1,019 

14  

1,582 

2,318 

2,536 

1,071 

1,207 

1,362 

1,588 

15  

1,672 

2,384 

2,517 

1,104 

1,425 

1,460 

1,492 

16  

1,846 

1,247 

1,331 

993 

1,584 

1,366 

1,521 

17  

1,764 

1,838 

2,083 

1,147 

1,677 

1,184 

1,617 

18  

1,324 

1,874 

2,226 

958 

1,265 

1,404 

1,308 

19  

2,226 

1,339 

1,368 

1,145 

1,920 

1,222 

1,765 

20  

1,885 

1,718 

1,965 

1,034 

1,749 

1,080 

1,207 

21  

1,865 

1,379 

1,533 

1,033 

1,577 

1,089 

1,424 

22  

2,511 

2,307 

2,279 

1,409 

2,186 

1,196 

1,795 

23  

3,637 

1,709 

1,711 

1,780 

3,179 

882 

1,883 

24  

1,710 

1,085 

1,294 

911 

1,501 

730 

929 

25  

1,956 

1,044 

1,149 

1,129 

1,627 

668 

1,175 

26  

1,419 

1,338 

1,554 

1,232 

1,089 

845 

1,019 

Totals. . . . 

41,572 

42,975 

48,119 

25,689 

36,759 

29,191 

34,818 

*  Elected  for  term  of  three  years. 
Note. —  Candidates'  names  are  in  same  order  as  on  official  ballot. 
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TABLE  W. 
CITY  ELECTION,  DECEMBER  II,  1923. 
Vote  for  School  Committee,  1923. 

[As  reported  by  Election  Commissioners.] 


Wards. 

W.  G. 

Afpfrfnilpv 

E.  M. 
Sullivan, 
t 

D.  D. 

Scannell. 
* 

G.  H. 

Total 
Vote. 

Blanks. 

1  

1,278 

1,528 

1,075 

766 

4,647 

519 

2  

1,051 

1,275 

634 

439 

3,399 

517 

3  

1,385 

1,821 

863 

610 

4,679 

541 

4  

1,341 

1,793 

749 

543 

4,426 

460 

5  

2,316 

2,384 

734 

474 

5,908 

592 

6  

1,348 

1,388 

1,029 

685 

4,450 

646 

7  

945 

1,032 

2,097 

1,775 

5,849 

749 

8  

801 

928 

3,427 

3,088 

8,244 

754 

9  

2,016 

2,667 

834 

527 

6,044 

568 

10  

2,030 

2,799 

1,365 

915 

7,109 

775 

11  

1,766 

2,782 

1,225 

778 

6,551 

877 

12  

1,710 

1,804 

1,097 

792 

5,403 

511 

13  

1,265 

1,212 

1,032 

729 

4,238 

516 

14  

1,969 

2,333 

1,688 

1,115 

7,105 

671 

15  

1,915 

2,198 

1,923 

1,233 

7,269 

767 

16  

1,082 

1,195 

2,127 

1,462 

5,866 

726 

17  

1,647 

2,053 

1,774 

1,281 

6,755 

785 

18  

1,677 

2,124 

1,487 

988 

6,276 

630 

19  

1,096 

1,342 

2,329 

1,716 

6,483 

841 

20  

1,424 

1,910 

1,872 

1,319 

6,525 

567 

1,136 

1,412 

1,927 

1,391 

5,866 

734 

22  

1,856 

1,804 

2,814 

1,929 

8,403 

719 

23  

1,336 

1,410 

3,517 

2,807 

9,070 

784 

24  

973 

1,150 

1,560 

1,207 

4,890 

550 

25  

855 

952 

1,815 

1,703 

5,325 

507 

26  

1,059 

1,240 

1,417 

1,506 

5,222 

442 

Totals  

37,277 

44,536 

42,411 

31,778 

156,002 

16,748 

Note. —  Candidates'  names  are  in  same  order  as  on  official  ballot. 
*  D.  D.  Scannell,  M.  D  ,  re-elected  for  term  of  three  years, 
t  E.  M.  Sullivan  (new  member)  elected  for  term  of  three  years. 
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TABLE  X. 
CITY  ELECTION,  1923. 
Vote  on  Referendum,  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  for  all  School  Teachers, 

December  II,  1923. 

[As  reported  by  Election  Commissioners.] 


Wards. 


Question:  "Shall  an  Act  Passed  by  the  General 
Court  in  the  Year  1923  Entitled  'An  Act  Pro- 
viding that  School  Teachers  in  the  City  of 
Boston  Shall  Receive  Equal  Pay  for  the  Same 
Kind  and  Grade  of  Service,  Irrespective  of  Sex, 
be  Accepted?  " 


Voted 
Yes. 


Voted 
No. 


Total 
Vote. 


Majority 
for  No. 


Blanks. 


1  

734 

1,701 

2,435 

967 

148 

2  

560 

1,216 

1,776 

656 

182 

3  

995 

1,423 

2,418 

428 

192 

4  

892 

1,399 

2,291 

507 

152 

5  

1,127 

1,542 

2,669 

415 

581 

6  

1,013 

1,295 

2,308 

282 

240 

7  

1,434 

1,697 

3,131 

263 

168 

8   

1,656 

2,604 

4,260 

948 

239 

9  

1,263 

1,766 

3,029 

503 

277 

10  

1,275 

2,414 

3,689 

1,139 

253 

11  

1,238 

2,191 

3,429 

953 

285 

12  

1,066 

1,672 

2,738 

606 

219 

13  

871 

1,312 

2,183 

441 

194 

14  

1,253 

2,357 

3,610 

1,104 

278 

15  

1,238 

2,486 

3,724 

1,248 

294 

16  

1,327 

1,807 

3,134 

480 

162 

17  

1,179 

2,401 

3,580 

1,222 

190 

18  

1,136 

2,148 

3,284 

1,012 

169 

19  

1,208 

2,302 

3,510 

1,094 

152 

20  

1,250 

2,141 

3,391 

891 

155 

983 

2,173 

3,156 

1,190 

144 

22  

1,415 

2,927 

4,342 

1,512 

219 

23  

1,372 

3,399 

4,771 

2,027 

156 

24  

764 

1,854 

2,618 

1,090 

102 

25  

1,067 

1,723 

2,790 

656 

126 

26  

896 

1,801 

2,697 

905 

135 

29,212 

51,751 

80,963 

22,539 

5,412 
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TABLE  Z. 
STATE  ELECTION,  1922. 
Registered  Voters,  Total  Vote,  Etc.,  State  Election,  November  7,  1922. 

[Compiled  from  Annual  Report  of  Election  Commissioners.] 


Men  and  Women  Voters. 


Wards. 

] 

Men. 

Iegistered 
Women. 

Total. 

Total 
Voted. 

Total 
Delinquent. 

Per  Cent 
Registered 
Who 
Voted. 

Per  Cent 
Delinquent. 

1  

4,813 

2,862 

7,675 

5,8S0 

1,795 

76.61 

23.39 

2  

3,944 

1,698 

5,642 

4,263 

1,379 

75.56 

24.44 

3  

3,867 

2,392 

6,259 

4,762 

1,497 

76.08 

23.92 

4  

3,505 

2,343 

5,848 

4,616 

1,232 

79.93 

21.07 

5  

5,500 

1,450 

6,950 

5,636 

1,314 

81.09 

18.91 

6  

5,058 

2,150 

7,208 

5,180 

2,028 

71.86 

28.14 

7  

6,409 

3,734 

10,143 

7,448 

2,695 

73.43 

26.57 

8  

5,465 

4,701 

10,166 

8,133 

2,033 

80.00 

20.00 

9  

4,575 

2,499 

7,074 

5,594 

1,480 

79.08 

20.92 

10  

5,123 

3,421 

8,544 

6,564 

1,980 

76.83 

23.17 

11  

5,170 

3,235 

8,405 

6,770 

1,635 

80.55 

19.45 

12  

4,727 

2,786 

7,513 

5,651 

1,862 

75.22 

24.78 

13  

4,663 

3,063 

7,726 

5,771 

1,955 

74.70 

25.30 

14  

5,324 

4,065 

9,389 

7,159 

2,230 

76.25 

23.75 

15  

5,459 

3,394 

8,853 

6,930 

1,923 

78.28 

21.72 

16  

5,685 

3,761 

9,446 

7,233 

2,213 

76.57 

23.42 

17  

5,603 

4,021 

9,624 

7,618 

2,006 

79.16 

20.84 

ift 

5  ^dft 

0,000 

7  91 Q 

1  RR9 
1,00— 

7Q  39 

9fl  fift 

19  

5,523 

4,102 

9,625 

7,406 

2,219 

76.95 

23.05 

20  

5,987 

4,216 

10,203 

8,045 

2,158 

78.85 

21.15 

21  

6,208 

3,809 

10,017 

7,404 

2,613 

73.91 

26.09 

22  

5,887 

4,865 

10,752 

8,701 

2,051 

80.92 

19.08 

23  

6,214 

5,044 

11,258 

8,943 

2,315 

79.44 

20.56 

24  

4,554 

3,386 

7,940 

6,086 

1,854 

76.65 

23.35 

25  

4,647 

3,766 

8,413 

6,554 

1,859 

77.90 

22.10 

26. . .  

3,772 

2,773 

6,545 

5,401 

1,144 

82.52 

17.48 

Totals 

133,230 

87,089 

,  220,319 

1 

♦170,967 

49,352 

77.60 

22.40 

*  Number  of  names  checked  on  voting  list. 

Note. —  The  highest  percentage  of  voters  registered  who  voted  was  in  Ward  26;  second,  in 
Ward  25;  third,  in  Ward  22.    The  lowest  percentage  was  in  Ward  6. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4, 
5, 
6 
7 
8 
9 
in 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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TABLE  AA. 

(BY  POLICE)  AND  POLLS  ASSESSED,  1923  AND  1924, 
Including  Supplementary  Listing. 


1923. 


Women 
Listed. 


Male 
Polls 

Assessed. 


1924. 


Men 
Listed. 


Women 
Listed. 


7,558 
9,031 
5,519 
4,705 
14,216 
10,622 
14,806 
15,499 
7,911 
8,176 
8,031 
8,929 
9,575 
9,809 
9,107 
10,356 
9,390 
9,181 
9,409 
9,100 
10,414 
9,638 
9,618 
7,444 
9,821 
6,232 


7,562 
10,242 
5,699 
4,928 
19,229 
13,511 
15,637 
10,994 
8,474 
7,747 
7,819 
8,516 
9,043 
7,489 
8,062 
8,797 
8,168 
8,125 
7,906 
8,103 
9,504 
7,977 
8,222 
7,170 
7,620 
5,888 


7,774 
10,343 
5,832 
4,914 
19,415 
13,517 
15,747 
11,808 
8,415 
7,881 
7,860 
8,578 
9,299 
7,603 
8,315 
9,013 
8,521 
8,139 
8,146 
8,598 
9,965 
8,286 
8,826 
7,593 
8,667 
6,036 


7,695 
8,936 
5,505 
4,682 
13,493 
10,513 
13,743 
16,211 
7,812 
8,154 
8,416 
8,942 
9,719 
9,716 
9,153 
10,448 
9,611 
9,005 
9,381 
9,420 
10,909 
9,913 
10,117 
7,657 
11,068 
6,367 


244,097 


232,432 


239,091 


246,586 


with  chapter  279,  Acts  of  1903,  amended  by  chapter  291,  Acts  of  1906, 
i  of  age  or  more  have  been  listed  by  the  police  annually  on  May  1.  This 
1  1  by  chapter  440,  Acts  of  1909.  In  Boston  the  voting  list  is  annually 
>olice  canvass. 
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TABLE  BB. 

TOTAL  DEATHS,  BIRTHS,  AND  INFANT  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON  (INCLUDING 
NON-RESIDENTS)  WITH  RATES,  1915-1923. 


Year. 

Total 
Deaths, 
All  Causes. 

Death  Rate 

per  1,000 
Population. 

Total 
Births. 

Birth  Rate 
per  1,000 
Population. 

Infant 
Deaths. 

Infant  Mor- 
tality per 
1,000  Births. 

1915 

12,021 

16. 12 

19,725 

26  45 

2,04.." 

103  7 

1916 

12,760 

17.11 

19,564 

26.26 

2,055 

104.8 

1917  

12,728 

17.05 

19,856 

26.60 

1,965 

98.9 

1918  

17,447 

23.35 

20,063 

26.85 

2,2f8 

114.5 

1919 

11,689 

15.63 

18,781 

25.12 

1,818 

96.8 

1920 

11,601 

15.44 

19,454 

25.94 

1,966 

100.8 

1921 

10,220 

13.49 

19,397 

25.60 

1,499 

77.2 

1922 

11,423 

14.95 

18,552 

24.28 

1,720 

92.7 

1923  

11,503 

14.93 

19,020 

24.69 

1,569 

82.5 
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TABLE  EE. 

DISEASES  REPORTABLE  TO  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 
(INCLUDING  NON-RESIDENTS)  CASES,  DEATHS,  AND  RATES,  1923-1922. 


Name  of  Disease. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Number. 

Case  Rate 
per  100,000 
Population. 

Number. 

Percentage 
of  Deaths  to 
Casqg. 

Death  Rate 
per  100,000 
Population. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

1922. 

Actinomycosis  

5 
48 
2 

35 
2,017 

3,257 

46 

2 

58 
56 
2,311 
10 
372 

2 
49 
1 

24 
1,195 
2,992 

22 
5 

47 
127 
2,369 
47 
1,887 
1 

1,391 
21 
5,356 
1,092 
37] 

e 

2 

0.64 
6.23 
0.25 

4.54 
261.81 
422.76 

5.97 
0.25 

7.52 
7.26 
299.97 
1.29 
48.28 

0.25 
6.41 
0.12 

3.14 
156.41 
391.61 

2.88 
0.65 

6.15 
16.62 
310.10 

6.15 
246.98 

0.13 
182.06 

2.75 
701 . 03 
142.92 
48.56 

0.79 

0.39 

Q 

0 

1  f\ 
JU 

bU.  U 
Of\  o 

zU .  o 

A  OO 

0.38 

1  oa 

1 .29 

Anterior  poliomyelitis, 
Anthrax  

11 

1 .44 

Cerebro-spinal  menin- 
Chicken  pox  

Dog   bite  (requiring 
antirabic  serum). .  .  . 

Dysentery  

Encephalitis  lethar- 

gica  

German  measles  

22 
3 

173 

11 
1 

143 

62.8 
0.15 
5.31 

45.8 
0.08 
4.08 

2.85 
0.38 
22.45 

1.44 
0. 13 
18.72 

O 
I 

24 

] 

24 

i  no  a 
lull .  U 

41.4 

OA  A 

51.0 

0. 25 
3.11 

A  19 

U.  13 
3.14 

Gonorrhoea*  

1 

0.04 

0.13 

Hookworm  

Influenza  

97 

66 

26.1 

3.49 

12.59 

8.64 

Lobar  pneumonia .... 
Malaria  

1,311 
11 

5,023 
1,624 
512 
8 
1 

170.17 
1.42 
652.00 
210.79 
65.91 
1.03 
0.12 

635 

669 

48.4 

48.1 

82.42 

87.56 

Measles  

57 

46 

1.1 

0.86 

7.39 

6.02 

Ophthalmia  

Pellagra  

Rabies  

6 
1 

4 
3 

75.0 
100.0 

66.7 
100.0 

0.77 
0.12 

0.52 
0.39 

*  Figures  from  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Health  and  include  residents  and  non- 
residents. 
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TABLE  EE.—  Concluded. 
DISEASES  REPORTABLE  TO  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 
(INCLUDING  NON=RESI DENTS)  CASES,  DEATHS,  AND  RATES,  1923=1922. 


Name  of  Disease. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Number. 

Case  Rate 
per  100.000 
Population. 

Number. 

Percentage 
of  Deaths  to 
Cases. 

Death  Rate 
per  100,000 
Population. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

1922. 

Scarlet  fever  

3,211 

1,793 

416.79 

234.68 

58 

45 

1.8 

2.5 

7.52 

5.89 

Septic  sore  throat .... 

42 

43 

5.45 

5.63 

11 

11 

26.2 

25.6 

1.42 

1.44 

Svphilis*  

739 

922 

95.92 

120.68 

47 

57 

6.3 

6.2 

6.10 

7.46 

6 

S 

0.77 

1.18 

4 

6 

66.6 

66.7 

0.51 

0.79 

Trachoma  

29 

58 

3.76 

7.59 

Trichinosis  

6 

13 

0.77 

1.68 

4 

30.8 

0.51 

Tuberculosis  (pul- 



monary)   

1,683 

1,993 

218.45 

260.86 

677 

724 

40.2 

36.3 

87.87 

94.76 

Tuberculosis  (other 

forms)  

338 

357 

43.87 

46.73 

114 

119 

33.7 

33.3 

14.79 

15.58 

Typhoid  fever  

120 

116 

15.57 

15.18 

10 

11 

8.3 

9.48 

1.29 

1  44 

Typhus  fever  

1 

0.12 

Whooping  cough  

2,034 

1,567 

264 . 01 

205.10 

109 

84 

5.3 

5.36 

14.14 

10.99 

*  Figures  from  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Health  and  include  residents  and  non- 
residents. 
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TABLE  FF. 

TAX  RATE  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  FOR  1922 
AND  1923,  WITH  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE. 


BOSTON. 


Cambridge . 
Chelsea .... 
Everett — 

Lynn  

Maiden  

Medford. . . 
Melrose .  .  . 
Newton . . . 

Quincy  

Revere. . .  . 
Somerville . 
Waltham . . 
Woburn. .  . 

Arlington . . 
Belmont. . . 
Braintree. . 
Brookline. . 

Canton  

Cohasset .  . 
Dedham. . . 


Cities. 


Towns 


1922 
Rate. 


$24  70 


1923 
Rate. 


$24  70 


30 

00 

29 

90 

34 

20 

33 

00 

31 

80 

29 

50 

34 

20 

33 

80 

32 

70 

31 

90 

35 

00 

34 

20 

32 

60 

30 

80 

25 

40 

26 

60 

36 

20 

28 

40 

34 

00 

34 

00 

30 

60 

29 

20 

29 

60 

29 

00 

36 

00 

32 

00 

32 

00 

26 

50 

29 

70 

27 

20 

32 

80 

29 

80 

21 

70 

19 

00 

36 

00 

26 

80 

26 

00 

20 

00 

30 

40 

28 

80 

Increase 
over 
1922. 


Decrease 
from 
1922. 


$1  20 


$0  10 

1  20 

2  30 
40 
80 
80 

1  80 


7  80 


1  40 
60 

4  00 

5  50 

2  50 

3  00 
2  70 
9  20 

6  00 
1  60 
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TABLE  FF—  Concluded. 


TAX  RATE  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  FOR  1922 
AND  1923,  WITH  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE. 


Towns. 


1922 
Rate. 


1923 
Rate. 


Increase 
over 
1922. 


Decrease 
from 
1922. 


Dover   S21  60 


Hingham. . . 

Hull  

Lexington . . 

Milton  

Nahant  

Needham. . . 
Reading. . . . 

Saugus  

Stoneham.  . 
Swampscott . 
Wakefield.  . 
Watertown . 
Wellesley. . . 

Weston  

Westwood. . 
Weymouth . . 
Winchester . . 
Winthrop . . . 


24  00 

27  60 

37  00 

24  00 

22  00 
29  00 
31  00 

38  00 
29  60 

25  00 
33  00 

28  00 
20  00 
18  90 

23  40 

29  25 
23  20 
27  60 


S18  00 

25  00 

30  00 

31  50 

23  20 

24  00 

29  70 

32  30 
38  00 

30  40 

26  00 
30  50 

29  20 
20  50 
18  40 
24  20 

30  50 
24  40 
24  50 


si  00 
2  40 


2  00 
70 
1  30 


80 
1  00 


1  20 
50 


80 
1  25 
1  20 


S3  50 


5  50 
80 


2  50 


50 


3  10 
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TABLE  JJ. 

NEW  NON-RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS,  BY  INTENDED  USE.* 


[Compiled  by  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  Division  of  Statistics.] 


HuHjDINGS. 

Six  Mont 
June  30,  1923. 

hs  Ending 
December  31,  1923. 

Total,  1923. 

Number 

of 
Build- 
ings. 

Estimated 
Cost. 

Number 

of 
Build- 
ings. 

Estimated 
Cost. 

Number 

of 
Build- 
ings. 

!  Estimntpd 

Cost. 

Totals  (35  cities)  

7,297 

$27,809,339 

■■ 

8,697 

0*1^   prn  ooa 

$23,557,889 

15,994 

$51,367,228 

Garages    (both  public 

and  private)  

5,725 

5,345,479 

7,033 

7,301,822 

12,758 

12,647,301 

Stores  and  other  mer- 

cantile buildings 

388 

4,313,969 

393 

4,356,668 

781 

8,670,637 

Schools 

oo 
16 

4,61)0,797 

24 

o  no7  a  a  n 
.£,1)37,441) 

47 

C  ClAO  007 

o,040,zj7 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice- 

plants,  laundries  and 

other  workshops  

255 

3,439,500 

161 

1,664,544 

416 

5,104,044 

Office  buildings,  includ- 

3,775,300 

O  A 

34 

96^,440 

let 
7o 

4,7o7,74U 

Amusement  and  recrea- 

21 

1,019,850 

12 

2,982,000 

33 

4,001,850 

Institutions  

8 

541,600 

15 

2,000,000 

23 

2,541,600 

Churches  

20 

1,609,560 

11 

718,000 

31 

2,327,560 

Public  buildings  (city, 

county,  state)  

5 

1,042,449 

2 

79,600 

7 

1,122,049 

Public  works  and  utili- 

ties   

9 

881,000 

14 

189,300 

23 

1,070,300 

Gasolene    and  service 

stations  

78 

490,445 

40 

284,650 

118 

775,095 

Sheds,  poultry  houses, 

and  other  minor  out- 

563 

243,200 

770 

523,162 

1,333 

766,362 

52 

86,455 

73 

148,715 

125 

235,170 

All  others  

108 

411,735 

115 

309,548 

223 

721,283 

*In  the  order  of  their  estimated  cost. 
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